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€LWarren  Van  Dyke*  would  not  wish  to  be  ranked  among 
the  world's  great  or  near-great;  he  was  much  too  human, 
too  practical,  too  sagacious  to  miscalculate  his  role  in 
public  affairs.  His  strength  and  the  outstanding  merit  of 
his  work  lay  in  a constant  Insistence  upon  the  test  of  work- 
abi'ity  as  applied  to  good  intention. 

C.Deliberately  slow  in  reaching  the  kindling  point,  his 
enthusiasms  more  than  made  up  for  any  initial  tardiness 
by  the  steady  force  with  which  they  burned,  once  fully 
aroused  and  liberated. 

C.ln  the  extensive  fields  covered  by  Warren  Van  Dyke's 
activities  this  happy  combination  of  wholesome  skepticism 
with  practical  idealism  presents  a timely  example  of  what 
the  pubic  servant  in  a well  planned  commonwealth  could 
be. 

C.When,  in  a meeting  of  the  State  Planning  Board  of 
which  he  was  an  active  member,  the  All-weather  South 
Penn  Highway  was  first  proposed  as  a major  arterial 
highway,  salvaging  the  abandoned  Vanderbilt  Railroad 
tunnels,  Warren  Van  Dyke  stood  sturdily  against  the  sen- 
timentalism of  what  might  very  well  have  turned  out  to 
be  a visionary  fiasco. 

CNot  until  a reliable  array  of  engineering  and  economic 
data  supporting  the  feasibility  and  real  economy  of  the 
proposal  had  been  assembled  was  he  ready  to  throw 
his  large  Influence  on  its  side  and  to  press  forward  ener- 
getically toward  the  accomplishment  of  the  plan. 

C.ln  the  matter  of  air  photography  Warren  Van  Dyke, 
despite  an  obvious  interest  in  promoting  air  mapping  for 
highway  uses,  saw  the  wisdom  of  holding  In  abeyance  this 
more  Immediate  and  limited  application  of  aerial  photog- 
raphy until  the  State  Planning  Board  could  present  a 
rounded  and  coordinated  State-wide  plan  for  assuring 
a maximum  return  for  State  and  Federal  monies  to  be 
expended. 

CThis  disciplining  of  Initiative  to  the  slower  processes  of 
careful  coordination  and  appraisal  by  competent  research 
and  planning  agencies  Is  the  hall-mark  of  the  sort  of  pub- 
lic servant  needed  by  the  Commonwealth  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  these  distracting  times. 


•Deceased  March  30.  1938. 

Member  State  Planning  Board  1935-1938. 
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Hurdles  For 
Public  Planners 


Having  attempted  statement  of  the  objectives,  the  definitions  and 
the  elements  of  public  planning  it  seems  advisable  to  review  the  con- 
temporary scene  in  an  effort  to  locate  appropriate  points  of  origin 
for  master  plans  and  reasonable  ranges  of  tolerance  within  which  to 
set  and  discipline  our  methodology.  Once  method  has  been  shaped 
to  public  policy  and  community  objectives,  the  implementation  of  our 
programs  for  progress  and  improvement  become  relatively  simple 
and  secondary  problems. 


The  Roe  family  does  not  know 
the  Doe  family  next  door.  The 
Roes  are  normal  people  who  meet 
their  rent,  car  installment  and  in' 
escapable  taxes  with  decent  regU' 
larity  and  reasonable  amiabihty. 
They  play  desultory  bridge,  bingo 
or  the  numbers,  depending  some- 
what upon  their  educational  or 
social  bracket.  But  as  to  the  Does 
next  door  the  Roes  are  profoundly 
indifferent.  An  indifference  to 
which  the  Does  are  quite  as  ob- 
hvious.  It  is  to  these  people  that 
we  would  carry  the  message  of 
the  highly  cooperative  social  en- 
terprise of  public  planning,  of 
giving  aid  to  each  other  in  a reci- 
procity of  good-will  and  forward 
thinking. 

John  Doe  mutters,  much  in  the 
nature  of  a perfunctory  votive 
formula  as  the  Richard  Roe’s  car 
barely  misses  scraping  his  front 
fender  in  the  act  of  cutting  in  on 
a congested  two-lane  highway. 


“there  ought  to  be  a law!”  Roe 
turns  nonchalantly  to  the  Missus 
and  remarks,  “it’s  these  silly  speed 
laws  that  cause  all  the  accidents.” 
It  is  to  such  as  these  we  would 
entrust  the  wise  ordering  of  our 
traffic  flows  and  the  precise  coor- 
dination of  an  increasingly  com- 
plex social  order. 

A little  further  on,  Dicky  Roe, 
Jr.  gathers  a lovely  and  lavish  arm- 
ful of  fragrant  apple  blossoms  from 
the  thrifty  farmer’s  crack  apple 
orchard  while  Ma  Roe  tidies  up 
the  wayside  scenic  spot  with  a 
generous  sprinkling  of  sardine 
cans,  improvised  lunch  boxes  and 
the  somewhat  bedraggled  rem- 
nants of  the  Sunday  funnies.  Little 
Willie  Doe,  not  to  be  outdone  in 
unrestrained  individualism,  asserts 
even  at  his  tender  age  his  demo- 
cratic privilege  by  defacing  with 
graven  images  or  obscene  verse 
the  public  comfort  station  and,  if 
he  thinks  of  the  future  at  all. 
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Hurdles  for  Public  Planners 


hoping  half  enviously  he  may 
grow  up  to  the  proprietorship  of 
a fine  string  of  hot'dog  stands 
along  this  much  travelled  historic 
highway. 

These  quaint  and  simple  folk, — 
honest  and  respectable  American 
stock, — will  at  once  be  recognized 
as  the  vanguard  of  the  political 
forces  to  which  planning  must 
look  for  the  exponents  of  clean 
government  and  the  shapers  of 
the  landscape  of  a “bigger  and 
better”  tomorrow. 

A handful  of  architects,  social 
scientists  and  welfare  economists 
sitting  around  a conference  table, 
think  they  know  what  the  Does 
and  the  Roes  should  want  and  are 
more  or  less  benevolently  deter- 
mined  that  they  shall  be  made  to 
want  what  is  so  manifestly  best 
for  them  to  want  and  to  have.  But 
can  they?  How?  By  what  method 
of  potent  magic?— by  mandate?  by 
persuasion?  by  education? 

Here  is  the  first  and  the  chief 
hurdle  public  planning  must  some- 
how clear  if  it  is  to  avoid  degen- 
erating into  mere  scraps  of  paper 
or  papier-mache:  How  to  reconcile 
public  planning  with  the  democratic 
process? 

A nearby  city  is  in  a bad  way 
because  the  shift  from  the  familiar 
squared  urban  grid  to  contour 
drives  and  boulevards  has  led  city 
development  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion from  that  originally  anticipated 


and  planned  for  in  a former  era. 
A powerful  real  estate  association 
is  seeking  to  exclude  the  factories 
for  which  parts  of  this  now  attrac- 
tive scenic  area  had  been  zoned. 
City  fathers  are  tearing  their  hair, 
Industrial  Bureaus  stick  to  their 
guns  in  insisting  that  the  free  fac- 
tory sites  in  the  “sub-division”  shall 
be  delivered  as  per  pledge. 

The  town’s  largest  department 
store  finds  itself  on  the  edge  of  a 
spreading  area  of  “urban  blight” 
and  is  desperately  working  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  its  erstwhile  bitter 
rivals  to  build  up, — ^by  the  renova- 
tion, purchase,  subsidy  or  building 
of  palatial  movie  palaces,  swanky 
men’s  grills,  ritzy  tea-rooms,  mam- 
moth swimming  pool  and  club- 
house and  a new  home  for  the  Fed- 
erated Women’s  clubs, — an  effec- 
tive shopping  area.  It  is,  of  course, 
recognized  by  sociological  and  rec- 
reational experts  that  the  city  is 
over-supplied  with  commercialized 
amusement,  that  the  swimming 
pool  and  club-house  are  needed, 
rather,  for  the  tenement  district  to 
counteract  juvenile  delinquency, 
and  that  the  Federated  Women’s 
club-rooms  are  far  less  accessible 
and  appropriate  in  a shopping  dis- 
trict than  would  be  a versatile  com- 
munity center  in  the  residential 
areas  beyond  the  central  ring  of 
urban  blight. 

All  of  which, — are  we  rashly  to 
assume, — points  the  absurdity  of 
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trying  to  plan  the  future  of  an  ex' 
panding  metropolis  and  the  zoning 
of  land  uses  to  some  preconceived 
pattern  of  perfection?  The  streets, 
wail  journalistic  Cassandras,  are  too 
narrow  for  parking  spaces,  the 
clearing  of  arterial  highways  must 
result  in  reducing  a flourishing 
business  section  to  a commercial 
Sahara.  All  the  joys  and  prides  of  a 
former  forward-looking  generation 
present  to  the  contemporary  eye  a 
sad  hodge-podge  of  haywire  plan- 
ning and  short-sighted  zoning  due 
to  rigidity  of  purpose  and  pattern. 
But  the  old  municipal  bonds  are 
still  running  and  for  years  to  come 
obsolescent  public  goods  must  be 
paid  for  out  of  the  shrinking  pock- 
ets of  disgruntled  taxpayers. 

Here  is  a second  major  hurdle 
to  be  met  in  public  planning : How 
to  reconcile  public  improvement 
with  institutional  stability,  progress 
with  security. 

These  are  but  the  ills  of  those 
who  have  had  the  temerity  to  plan 
or  to  believe  that  they  had  planned. 
There  yet  remains  the  great  mass 
of  those  who  have  as  yet  refused  to 
accept  planning, — as  if  planning 
were  a matter  of  choice! 

It  is  a meritorious  thought,  gen- 
erously agrees  the  mayor  or  the  up- 
and-coming  county  commissioner. 
Indeed;  there  can  be  no  debate  as 
to  the  desirability  of  public  plan- 
ning. But  can  we  afford  it? — our 


budget  is  in  sad  straits,  our  city 
finances  in  a desperate  pass,  tax  in- 
come falling  off  at  alarming  rates, 
industries  moving  out  of  town  or 
shutting  down  because  standards  of 
living  among  our  working  people 
are  too  high.  Where,  indeed,  cry 
the  obstructionists,  could  we  raise 
the  money  for  this  added  luxury? 
. . . How  familiarly  the  story  runs, 
— down  to  the  annual  deficit  and 
the  loud  clamor  against  shameless 
graft  at  City  Hall,  sucking  the  life 
blood  of  a “supine  electorate”! 

We  are  brought  at  last  to  the 
third  and  perhaps  most  difficult 
hurdle  of  all:  The  integration  of 
public  planning  with  public  admin- 
istration. 

Yet,  despite  these  ample  grounds 
for  harsh  skepticism  democratic 
process  must  and  can  be  made  to 
prevail.  Time  and  the  accumulation 
of  social  and  technologic  pressure 
may  be  counted  to  work  with  in- 
creasing urgency  on  the  side  of  the 
public  planning  of  all  our  resources, 
— material,  human  and  economic, — 
in  the  reconciliation  of  public  plan- 
ning with  democratic  process,  of 
progress  with  security  and  the  in- 
tegration of  public  planning  with 
pubhc  administration  by  resort  to 
statistical  method,  with  its  objective 
impartiality,  as  displacing  both  au- 
thoritarian dictation  or  opportunis- 
tic demagoguery. 
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Group  Camps 
for  Demonstration 
Recreational  Areas 

By  A.  E.  Demaray,  Acting  Director,  Recreation 
Demonstration  Areas  of  the  National  Park  Service* 


It  is  encouraging  at  this  season  of  the  year  to  know  that  Pennsyl- 
vania has  recreational  demonstration  areas  affording  exceptionally 
fine  camping  facilities.  The  development  of  these  areas,  which  are 
federally-owned,  But  which  will  eventually  be  turned  over  to  the 
State,  is  designed  particularly  for  group  camps  of  the  underpriv- 
ileged from  congested  urban  quarters.  Sites  zoned  against  intrusion 
are  available  for  rental  by  charitable  and  religious  private  agencies 
or  by  municipalities  for  such  distribution  among  its  underprivileged 
as  seems  to  them  best  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  these  areas.  The 
following  compact  abstract  of  information,  rules  and  regulations  is 
designed  to  interest  and  aid  those  who  otherwise  might  not  be 
aware  of  this  type  of  recreational  facility. 


The  primary  purpose  of  the  46 
Recreation  Demonstration  Areas 
throughout  the  country  is  to  pro- 
vide  facilities  for  non-profit  organ- 
ized camping  in  maximum  degree 
at  minimum  cost.  On  22  areas  east 
of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Rivers 
3 5 camps  axe.  completed  or  in  proc- 
ess of  construction.  Twelve  camps 
were  in  operation  on  these  areas 
during  the  summer  of  1937  through 
leases  issued  on  the  bases  of  recom- 
mendations to  the  National  Park 
Service  by  local  Camp  Advisory 
Committees  composed  of  public- 
minded  citizens  who  conducted  a 
study  of  the  community  camping 
needs  as  a basis  for  their  recom- 
mendations. 

The  camps  themselves  are  being 
established  in  accordance  with  a 
modern  principle  whereby  inter- 


related Units  accommodate  re- 
stricted numerical  groups.  That 
practice  eliminates  many  objections 
of  the  “mass”  camping  of  former 
days.  Each  camping  center  is  pro- 
vided with  a central  administrative 
group  of  buildings,  including  such 
indispensable  structures  as  a dining 
hall  and  kitchen,  but  the  campers 
are  divided  among  two,  three,  four 
or  more  Units  of  20  to  30  persons 
each.  Each  Unit  is  equipped  with 
a suitable  lodge  and  latrine.  Water 
supply  and  sanitation,  as  well  as 
facilities  for  a wide  range  of  edu- 
cational activities,  aquatic,  and 
other  sports,  are  being  offered  the 
camping  group  as  a whole. 

Following  are  the  locations  and 
urban  areas  serviced  by  Pennsyl- 
vania’s Recreational  Demonstration 
Areas ; 


•The  items  selected  for  this  abstract  have  been  taken  from  the  official  Federal  bulletin  issued  by 
this  branch  of  the  National  Park  Service. 
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Group  Camps  for  Demonstration 


Name  of  Area 
Raccoon  Creek 
French  Creek 
Laurel  Hill 
Blue  Knob 
Hickory  Run 


REGION  I 

NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 
(Pennsylvania) 

Areas  Serviced 
Pittsburgh,  etc. 

Philadelphia,  Reading,  etc. 
Pittsburgh,  etc. 

Altoona,  Johnstown,  etc. 
Wilkes'^rre,  Scranton, 

North  part  of  Allentown- 
Bethlehem-Easton,  etc. 


Post  Odice  Address 
of  Project  Manager* 

P.  O.  Box  3,  Beaver 
Birdsboro 

R.  D.  No.  2,  Rockwood 
P.  O.  Box  288,  Bedford 


P.  O.  Box  73,  White  Haven 


Rentals.  Camps  with  the  ca' 
pacity  of  100  campers  rent  for 
$600  for  a summer  season  of  ten 
weeks.  It  will  be  understood  that 
a camping  organization  which  car- 
ries on  a year-round  program,  and 
to  which  seasonal  permit  has  been 
issued,  may  make  use  of  the  camp 
at  any  time  during  the  year  with' 
out  further  charge,  provided  the 
regional  director  in  charge  of  the 
area  is  notified  at  least  two  weeks 
in  advance  of  the  time  such  use 
is  desired  and  provided  also  that 
previous  commitments  for  such  a 
period  have  not  been  made  to  an- 
other agency.  This  arrangement 
will  enable  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice to  arrange  for  a more  wide- 
spread and  more  constant  use  of 
these  facilities  throughout  the  year. 
Permission  will  also  be  granted  to 
organizations  holding  seasonal  per- 
mits to  store  their  equipment  at  the 
camp  throughout  the  year  without 
additional  charge,  subject  to  the 
issuance  of  a special  permit  con- 
taining a disclaimer  of  liability  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. 

Rentals  for  periods  of  less  than 


ten  weeks  and  for  short-term  use 
are  based  on  a charge  of  25  cents 
per  night  for  each  person  (includ- 
ing staff  members)  using  the  facih- 
ties.  Thus  a group  of  30  persons 
occupying  a camp,  or  part  of  a 
camp,  for  ten  nights  would  pay 
a rental  of  $75. 

Short'Term  Permits.  Short-term 
permits  for  the  use  of  camp  facili- 
ties for  periods  not  exceeding  six 
nights  may  be  issued  by  the  project 
managers.  For  longer  periods  per- 
mits vhll  be  issued  in  accordance 
with  the  procedure  outlined  above. 
These  permits  shall  be  granted 
only  to  organizations  or  groups 
whose  programs  are  in  keeping 
with  the  environment  of  the  area 
such  as  camping,  hiking,  educa- 
tional, and  character  - building 
agencies.  Such  organizations  must 
secure  approval  of  the  local  camp 
advisory  committee  before  per- 
mits are  issued. 

Organizations  will  not  be  re- 
quired to  incorporate  in  order  to 
obtain  short-term  permits.  It  is  ex- 
pected, however,  that  most  camp- 
ing groups  will  be  members  of  an 
incorporated  body  such  as  a church 


•Organizations  interested  in  using  such  facilities  may  address  inquiries  to  the  above  addresses.  This 
should  be  done  early  inasmuch  as  these  areas  fall  considerably  short  of  the  State's  needs. 
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or  boy'scout  council,  and  that  the 
permit  will  be  issued  in  the  name 
of  the  incorporated  parent  organ' 
ization. 

Maintenance.  It  is  the  response 
bihty  of  the  using  agency  to  keep 
the  buildings  and  grounds  clean 
and  to  provide  sufficient  supervision 
to  assure  the  safety  of  the  campers. 
The  Project  personnel,  therefore, 
will  not  provide  clean'up  service 
within  the  camp  nor  watchman 
service.  Furthermore,  the  National 
Park  Service  shall  not  make  altera' 
tions  to  buildings,  install  facilities, 
equipment  or  convenience  other 
than  those  regularly  provided.  The 
camping  agency  may  make  sUght 
alterations  at  their  expense  if 
deemed  necessary  and  when  au' 
thorized  in  writing  by  the  project 
manager. 

Health,  Sanitation  and  Safety. 
Each  camper  and  staff  member 
must  pass  satisfactorily  a physical 
examination  not  more  than  one 
week  before  entering  camp  and 
must  present  as  evidence  thereof 
a health  certificate  signed  by  a doc' 
tor  of  medicine.  The  physical  ex' 
amination,  based  on  health  history, 
must  cover  heart,  lungs,  throat, 
eyes,  ears  and  sinuses.  Each  camper 
must  also  present  a health  history 
signed  by  a parent  or  guardian. 
While  in  camp,  the  campers  and 
staff  members  must  be  examined  at 
least  once  a week  by  a resident  or 
visiting  physician,  who  at  some  time 


will  make  a general  sanitary  inspec' 
tion  of  the  camp. 

1.  The  camp  director  shall  require  the 
written  permission  of  a parent  or 
guardian  of  each  minor  camper  who 
desires  to  attend  the  camp. 

2.  The  camp  director  must  make  a roll 
call  or  other  check-up  of  all  campers 
at  least  twice  a day. 

3.  Adequate  first  aid  equipment  must 
be  provided. 

4.  Necessary  fire  - fighting  equipment 
must  be  provided. 

5.  No  fire-arms  will  be  allowed  in  camp. 

6.  Each  camper  and  staff  member  must 
be  classified  as  to  swimming  ability, 
such  classifications  to  be:  non-swim- 
mers, beginners  and  swimmers.  All 
facilities  must  be  classified  and  defi- 
nitely marked  according  to  areas 
which  will  be  safe  for  non-swimmers, 
beginners  and  swimmers.  All  persons 
shall  be  confined  to  the  limits  of 
areas  defined  for  their  classifications. 

Records.  The  camp  director  shall 
keep  an  individual  record  for  each 
camper,  showing  camp  activities, 
health  history  and  evidence  of  a 
physical  examination  at  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  the  camping  sea- 
son. The  individual  record  for  each 
camper  shall  also  contain  a record 
showing  the  written  permission  to 
attend  camp  signed  by  a parent  or 
guardian.  In  addition  camping 
agencies  operating  under  seasonal 
permits  should  file  a report  of  the 
season’s  activities  and  attendance 
with  the  regional  and  Washington 
Offices  not  later  than  October  1 of 
each  year.  If  the  camping  agency 
is  a member  of  a national  organiza- 
tion, this  report  may  be  a copy 
of  the  camp  report  filed  with  the 
national  office  of  the  using  agency. 
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POPULATION  TREND  IN  FAYETTE  COUNTY,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


Planning  and  Zoning 
Procedure 

By  Russell  Van  Nest  Black, 

National  Resources  Committee 
Consultant  to  Pennsylvania 


In  fulfillment  of  the  plan  laid  out  for  this  third  volume  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Planning,  a series  of  articles  dealing  explicitly  with  community 
planning  have  been  prepared  by  the  State  Planning  Board's  staff 
consultants.  The  opening  article  of  this  series  constitutes  the  fore- 
word to  this  series  as  well  as  for  the  Planning  Manual  being  prepared 
for  guidance  of  community  officials  and  planning  commissions. 


Cities,  boroughs  and  first  class 
townships  in  Pennsylvania  have  had 
legislated  planning  and  zoning  au' 
thority  for  many  years.  Machinery 
for  State  Planning,  including  the 
creation  of  a State  Planning  Board 
with  specified  powers  and  duties, 
was  set  up  by  the  State  Legislature 
in  1936.  The  1937  State  Legisla- 
ture  completed  the  picture  of  plan- 
ning  and  zoning  enabling  authority 
by  extending  planning  and  zoning 
powers  to  counties  from  the  2nd 
to  8th  classes;  to  groups  of  counties 
or  municipalities  or  counties  and 
municipalities,  working  through 
joint  or  regional  commissions;  and 
to  townships  of  the  second  class, 
for  zoning,  only. 

The  extension  of  planning  and 
zoning  powers  to  these  remaining 
pohtical  subdivisions  of  the  State 
is  timely,  for  much  of  present  day 
development  is  taking  place  in 
county  and  township  territory  out- 
side of  incorporated  cities  and 
boroughs  and  therefore  beyond  the 
reach  of  controls  previously  estab- 


hshed  for  the  more  intensively 
urbanized  areas.  With  the  exten- 
sive use  of  the  automobile  and 
widespread  availability  of  electric 
service  have  come  an  extension  of 
homes,  businesses,  and  industries 
into  the  rural  areas,  especially  along 
the  more  heavily  traveled  highways. 
Zoning  is  needed  to  bring  order 
into  the  development  of  these 
“road-towns”,  to  protect  rural 
property  values,  to  preserve  the 
usefulness  and  attractiveness  of 
highways  built  at  large  public  ex- 
pense, and  to  save  Pennsylvania's 
unsurpassed  countryside  from  de- 
spoliation by  thoughtless,  careless, 
and  unscrupulous  builders  and  land 
developers. 

More  recently  there  has  appeared 
a new  need  for  rural  zoning,  espe- 
cially on  a county-wide  or  regional 
basis,  as  provided  by  the  new  legis- 
lation. Analyses  of  the  increasing 
cost  of  government  and  of  the 
plight  of  agriculture  in  certain 
states,  including  Pennsylvania,  in- 
dicate that,  in  the  interests  of  pub- 
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lie  economy  and  in  the  long-time 
interests  of  agriculture,  steps  must 
be  taken  toward  the  gradual  with' 
drawal  of  unsuitable  lands  from 
active  farming  use  and  toward  the 
gradual  retirement  of  sparsely 
settled  areas  where  struggling  fami' 
hes  are  unable  to  produce  enough 
from  the  land  to  pay  for  even  a 
small  part  of  minimum  public  serv- 
ices such  as  those  of  schools  and 
roads.  By  2;oning  the  least  suitable 
lands  against  agriculture  settlement 
and  use,  rural  populations  ulti- 
mately may  be  brought  into  closer 
concentration  upon  the  better 
lands,  or  to  locations  more  readily 
accessible  to  State  services,  with 
benefit  to  the  people  concerned  and 
to  the  Commonwealth. 

In  many  counties  the  pressing 
need  for  zoning  protection, — espe- 
cially of  the  urban  type  dealing 
with  residential  and  highway  re- 
striction,— may  be  imperfectly  ap- 
preciated or  be  appreciated  by  too 
few  townships.  This  isolated  or 
scattered  interest  may  be  of  so 
slight  and  uncertain  a nature  as  to 
fail  in  stimulating  effective  county- 
wide  interest  and  action.  In  such 
cases,  individual  townships  may 
now  proceed  to  zone  themselves 
under  the  powers  conferred  upon 
them  by  the  new  township  zoning 
act. 

County  planning  has  the  same 


validity  and  holds  the  same  poten- 
tial benefits  as  does  planning  for 
cities.  In  some  ways,  county  plan- 
ning is  even  more  important  and 
more  promising  of  results  than  city 
planning  because  much  of  subur- 
ban development  takes  place  in 
county  territory,  outside  of  mu- 
nicipal jurisdiction  with  no  ade- 
quate guidance  or  control  unless 
such  guidance  or  control  are  sup- 
plied by  the  county.  Wherever 
public  improvements  are  made,  by 
whatever  jurisdiction  or  in  what- 
ever territory,  much  of  general 
benefit  and  public  economy  will 
accrue  through  farsighted  planning. 

In  all  such  new  governmental 
ventures  there  inevitably  arises  the 
question  of  cost.  Planning  and  zon- 
ing are  relatively  inexpensive  as 
compared  with  the  benefits  to  be 
derived,  but  good  planning  and 
zoning  cannot  be  had  without  some 
public  expense.  As  it  has  been  aptly 
put,  the  “Question  is  not  whether 
we  can  afford  to  plan,  but  whether 
we  can  afford  not  to  plan.” 

By  far  the  largest  cost  of  plan- 
ning is  that  of  making  the  initial 
maps  and  studies.  Continuation 
studies  and  plan  administration 
usually  require  only  nominal  out- 
lays. The  initial  cost  of  planning  is 
properly  to  be  regarded  as  a long- 
term investment  paying  large  divi- 
dends over  a long  period  of  years. 
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Conference 

Notes 


Forty-second  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Politi- 
cal and  Social  Science 

Held  in  Philadelphia,  April  1 
and  2,  1938. 

The  topic  around  which  the 
papers  of  this  42  nd  Annual  Meet- 
ing  were  organized  was  “Present 
International  Tensions.”  The 
sources  of  tensions  were  considered 
from  the  angles  of  (1)  National- 
istic  Self-Sufficiency,  (2)  Trade 
Barriers,  (3)  Population  Pressure, 
(4)  Propaganda.  Because  many  of 
the  conclusions  drawn  in  these  dis- 
cussions with  regard  to  nations  can 
apply  with  equal  force  to  states  and 
lesser  communities,  the  following 
synoptic  abstract  is  supplied. 

Self-sufficiency  was  seen  by  the 
Conference  as  the  consequence  of 
economic  pressure  in  three  direc- 
tions: 

(a)  Neo-mercantilism  seeking  to  con- 
serve insufficient  purchasing  power 
by  confining  consumption  to  home 
goods  instead  of  imports  and  to 
increase  national  income  by  sales 
of  exports. 

(b)  Self-support  to  supplement  defi- 
cient cash  at  home  and  poor  ex- 
change facilities  abroad. 

(c)  Militaristic  diversion  of  goods  from 
a peace  to  a war  economy: 

(1.)  From  peace  goods  to  war 
goods  consumption, 

(2.)  From  free  enterprise  to  regi- 
mentations for  prompt  mo- 
bilization against  “the  en- 
emy,” 

(3.)  Self-sufficiency  to  withstand 
siege  and  blockade. 

Thus  self-sufficiency  is  a doctrine 


of  isolationism  springing  from  eco- 
nomic insufficiency  of  home  re- 
sources and  from  resentments 
against  better  supplied  peoples.  For 
the  focusing  and  channelization  of 
these  resentments  in  ways  best  cal- 
culated to  advance  the  interests  of 
organized  pressure  groups,  propa- 
ganda provides  the  ready  and  ef- 
ficient instrument. 

The  defenses  of  democracy 
against  the  world  movement  to- 
ward nationalistic  self-sufficiency 
is  by  no  means  so  simple  as  are 
the  techniques  of  attack  against 
Democracy.  In  the  first  place,  to- 
day’s Democracy  had  its  origins  in 
the  rise  of  modem  industrialism 
and  has  embodied  the  principle  of 
laissez  faire,  which  is  that  essence 
of  the  freedom  of  initiative  and 
competition  which  still,  in  many 
quarters,  constitutes  a chief  part 
of  Democracy.  Yet  the  policy  of 
drift  and  “let  alone”  provides  none 
of  the  active  defenses  Democracy 
now  so  greatly  needs.  Nor  can  the 
democratic  principle  of  free  speech 
be  preserved  if  “hostile”  propa- 
ganda is  to  be  cut  off.  To  rely 
blindly  upon  the  inherent  force  of 
survival  in  Democracy  as  an  inde- 
structible institution  has  already 
been  shown  to  be  as  fatal  as  it  is 
fool-hardy.  The  only  effective  de- 
vices left  to  Democracy  are; 
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(a)  Public  Planning  for  the  effective 
management  of  the  people’s  inter' 
est  in  public  business  and  public 
resources. 

(b)  Education  to  immunize  our  people, 
from  childhood  up,  against  the  as- 
saults of  propaganda  when  resorted 
to  for  vicious  and  partisan  ends 
and  for  the  provision  of  effective 
leadership. 

For  what  “if  the  salt  hath  lost 
Its  savor”? 

Agriculture  and  Modern  Life,  a 
Conference  on  "The  Possibilities 
of  a Self-Sustaining  Agrarian  Life 
in  the  Modern  World" 

Department  of  Ck)ntemporary 
Thought,  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity, Evanston,  111.,  April  5,  6,  7, 
8,  1938. 

Among  the  outstanding  papers 
:n  what  constituted  a remarkably 
well-rounded  attack  on  “the  agra- 
rian problem”  in  terms  of  modern 
life  may  be  cited  those  of  O.  E. 
Baker,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Economist  Ralph  Borsodi, 
founder  of  self-sufficiency  Suffem, 
and  Under-Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Wilson,  administrator  of  the 
new  agricultural  law.  Economist 
Baker  covered  Population  and  In- 
come trends;  Sociologist  Borsodi 
covered  cooperative  and  distribu- 
tion problems  of  agriculture,  while 
Administrator  Wilson  probed  the 
future  of  “The  Experimental 
Frontier  of  New  Cultural  Patterns 
in  Agriculture  and  Rural  Indus- 
trial Living.” 

National  Real  Estate  Foundation 

“The  National  Real  Estate  Foun- 
dation, set  up  for  objective  study 


of  factors  affecting  real  estate  use, 
for  coordination  of  the  work  for 
education  in  the  various  fields  of 
speciali2,ed  real  estate  knowledge, 
and  to  become  a statistical  clearing 
house  for  the  dissemination  of 
pertinent  real  estate  data,  came 
formally  into  existence  at  an  ini- 
tial organisation  meeting  of  its 
board  of  trustees  just  closed  at 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Walter  S.  Schmidt,  Cincinnati, 
former  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards, 
v.'as  elected  chairman  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Foundation  at  the 
organisation  meeting.  Rolland  J. 
Hamilton,  New  York,  president  of 
the  American  Radiator  company, 
was  elected  vice  chairman  of  the 
board.  Charles  F.  Lewis,  director 
of  the  Buhl  Foundation,  Pitts- 
burgh, was  chosen  secretary. 


Calendar 

May  18-21. — Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania  State  Association  of  Township 
Commissioners.  (Sterling  Hotel.)  Sec.'Treas., 
H.  A.  Fritschman,  Eagle  and  Darby  Roads, 
Upper  Darby,  Pa. 

May  26-28. — Rock  Island,  III. 

National  Ck)unty  Officers’  Association.  (Ar' 
mory.)  Pres.,  (jfeorge  F.  Breitbach,  Court 
House,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

June  7-9. — State  College,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania  Water  Works  Operators’  Asso' 
ciation.  (College  Buildings.)  Sec.'Treas.,  I.  M. 
Glace,  22  S.  22nd  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

June  8-10. — State  College,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania  Sewage  Works  Association. 
College,  Hotel'Nittany  Lion.)  Sec.,  L.  D. 
Matter,  Kirby  Health  Center,  WilkeS'Barre, 
Pa. 

June  20-22. — Minneapolis,  Minn. 

National  Conference  on  Planning.  (Nicollet 
Hotel.)  Joint  annual  conference  of  American 
Planning  and  Civic  Association,  American  So' 
ciety  of  Planning  Officials  and  American  City 
Planning  Institute.  Exec.  Dir.,  Walter  H. 
Blucher,  American  Society  of  Planning  Offi' 
cials,  850  E.  58th  St.,  Chicago.  III. 

June  20-22. — Erie,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania  State  Association  of  Boroughs. 
Pres.,  Thomas  F.  Chrostwaite,  Hanover,  Pa. 
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Recent  Planning 
and  Zoning  Activity 


LOWER  PROVIDENCE  TOWNSHIP. The 

Civic  Association  of  this  township  has 
appointed  a committee  on  zoning  and 
building  restrictions  to  discuss  with  the 
township  supervisors  the  feasibility  of 
instituting  a zoning  ordinance  and  zon- 
ing board  under  the  1937  State  en- 
abling legislation  for  zoning  townships 
of  the  second  class. 

PARKERS  LANDING. — Fourteen  hun- 
dred rural  families  in  Armstrong  and 
Butler  Counties  are  expected  to  be  using 
electricity  for  the  first  time  early  this 
fall,  under  the  present  schedule  of  the 
Central  Pennsylvania  Rural  Electric  Co- 
operative Company  with  R.E.A. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. — Pennsylvania,  a 
pioneer  state  in  low-rent  housing,  is  also 
a leader  in  the  Nation’s  present  war 
against  slums.  An  announcement  by  the 
U.  S.  Housing  Authority  reveals  that 
approximately  $30,000,000  have  been 
earmarked  for  low-rent  housing  projects 
in  eight  of  the  Keystone  State’s  cities. 
The  latest,  $1,500,000  allocation  has 
been  to  Harrisburg,  the  State  capital. 
At  the  same  time,  announcement  was 
made  of  the  creation  of  a Housing  Au- 
thority for  Montgomery  County.  This 
IS  the  fourth  county  authority  to  be 
formed  and  the  fifteenth  local  author- 
ity; eleven  city  authorities  having  been 


created  since  the  inauguration  of  the 
present  better  housing  program. 

NEW  YORK. — Rexford  Tugwell  has 
been  appointed  chairman  of  the  New 
York  City  Planning  Commission  to  suc- 
ceed A.  A.  Berle. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. — President  Roose- 
velt has  appointed  Leo  Otis  Colbert  to 
succeed  R.  S.  Patton  as  director  of  the 
United  States  Coast  & Geodetic  Survey. 
At  the  time  of  his  appointment,  Colbert 
was  chief  of  the  Survey’s  Division  of 
Charts. 

DUBOIS. — The  State  Planning  Board’s 
Planning  Economist,  ''Villis  Wissler, 
met  in  conference  Friday,  April  8,  with 
the  High  School  faculty  of  DuBois  to 
canvass  opportunities  for  educational 
cooperation.  The  local  High  School 
course  in  Democracy  has  completed  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  local  indus- 
trial conditions  for  the  city’s  Chamber 
of  Commerce  with  special  reference  to 
industrial  locational  factors. 

DOYLESTOWN. — The  county  seat  of 
Bucks  County  has  had  in  operation  for 
the  past  half  year  a zoning  ordinance 
which,  thanks  to  the  persistent  enthusi- 
asm of  forward-looking  citizens,  prom- 
ises to  help  immensely  the  proper  de- 
velopment of  this  borough  community. 


“Our  problem  is  no  longer  merely  to  muddle  through  for  a few  more  genera- 
tions. We  see  ourselves  as  the  architects  of  a tremendous  future,  with  science 
giving  us  the  power  to  build  for  good  or  evil.’’ — Sir  James  Jeans. 
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Book  and  Magazine 

Reviews  and 

Directories 

‘■ARCHITECTURE  AH.D  MOD- 
ERJ^  LIFE.”  — Ba\er  Brownell  and 
PTan\  Lloyd  'Wright.  Harper  Broth' 
ers,  i^ew  Tor\.  1937.  339  pp.  $4.00. 

If  one  were  to  pick  a quarrel  with  a 
book  as  stimulating,  courageous  and 
analytical  as  is  this  one  it  would  be 
with  its  too  ready  assumption  that  “or- 
ganic  architecture”  is  definitely  a mod' 
ern  product.  The  criticism  would  not 
lodge  so  much  against  implications  of 
egotism  as  against  the  internal  incon- 
sistency of  this  assumption.  In  making 
the  admirable  case  for  organic  archi- 
tecture as  being  inherent  in  the  structure 
of  society  itself,  the  authors  are  com- 
mitted, it  would  seem,  to  the  thesis  that 
every  cultural  structure  in  every  civi- 
lization has  expressed  itself  functionally 
through  certain  structural  patterns  con- 
sistent with  and  interpretive  of  its  own 
particular  set  of  values.  Thus  the  struc- 
tures, using  the  term  in  its  widest  sense 
of  functional  accommodation,  of  ancient 
Egypt,  Greece  and  of  the  Gothic  period 
were  consistent  with  a clearly  defined 
set  of  social  and  cultural  values.  It  is 
only  when  people  cease  to  create  their 
own  social  and  cultural  values  (as  is 
alleged  to  have  been  the  case  since 
Gothicism  became  a fad  several  hun- 
dred years  ago)  and  lean  upon  defunct 
classicism  that  their  architecture  be- 
comes cluttered,  cheap  and  meaningless. 
Apropos  of  this  it  might  be  said,  in 
extenuation  of  the  Gothic  “torturing  of 
stone  to  uses  not  intended  for  stone,” 
that  the  fault  might  well  be  laid  to  the 
vigor  of  a spirit  which  leaped  beyond 
its  accessible  physical  means.  Today  the 
handicap  under  which  architecture,  as 
defined  by  the  authors,  is  placed — and 
especially  in  “These  States” — is  that 
of  pluralism.  If  the  authors  convinc- 
ingly maintain,  this  pluralism  in  loyal- 
ties and  activities  is  the  effect  of  the 
disruptive  and  discursive  force  of  tech- 
nology then  it  would  seem  that  the  in- 
tegration of  life,  which  constitutes  the 
basis  of  good  art  and  of  good  living, 
must  utilize  the  mechanics  of  industrial- 
ism for  purposes  not  originally  con- 
templated by  its  enterpriser  sponsors. 


“A  SOCIAL  STUDY  OF  PITTS' 
BURGH.”— Philip  Klein  and  Collabo- 
rators. Columbia  University  Press,  J^ew 
York  City.  1938.  986  pp.  $4.7?. 

The  expanding  procession  of  com- 
munity appraisals, — super-case  studies, 
— to  which  this  analysis  of  a major 
Pennsylvania  area  is  a recent  accession, 
is  an  encouraging  portent  of  the  sort 
of  approach  best  suited  to  the  accumu- 
lations of  specifications  which  public 
planning  must  both  formulate  and  at- 
tempt to  meet.  This  promise  of  new 
light  in  ancient  darknesses  is  all  the 
more  welcome  as  coming  under  the 
auspices  of  sponsors  representing  not 
the  irresponsible  radicals,  intelligentsia, 
idealists  and  theorists,  but  instead  the 
sober,  responsible  and  potent  leaders  in 
the  City’s  business  life  and  industrial 
development.  While  no  small  part  of 
the  credit  for  giving  the  authors  a free 
hand  needs  to  go  to  the  urgency  of  a 
stubborn  and  long  drawn  out  economic 
crisis,  the  disposition  and  capacity  of 
business  men  to  ask  for  and  face  facts 
deserves  recognition.  The  authors  wise- 
ly build  up  from  the  ground  in  a very 
literal  sense.  First  are  surveyed  the 
physical  aspects  of  the  area;  its  natural 
and  material  resources,  its  human  re- 
sources, its  physical,  industrial  and  so- 
cial plant.  Upon  these  statistical  arrays 
of  tangible  factors  is  then  focused  the 
temper  and  cultural  attitudes  which  to- 
gether constitute  the  community  com- 
plex called  Pittsburgh.  For  this  pattern 
of  fact  and  feeling  the  explanation  lies 
in  an  institutional  accumulation  shaped 
by  circumstances  of  location,  transporta- 
tion, and  a “pervasive  veneration  of 
property.” 

‘‘HOUSmC  PROJECT”— Allentown 
High  School,  Senior  Class;  Supervisor, 
Melville  Boyer,  M.A. 

Excellent  compact  summarization  and 
tabulation  of  significant  local  data  as 
a basis  for  appraisal  of  Allentown’s 
housing  needs  and  supply;  compares 
favorably  with  more  ambitious  surveys 
made  by  professionals.  Points  the  way 
for  useful  local  data  inventories. 
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"CAN  AMERICA  BUILD 
HOUSES?” — Miles  L.  Colean,  Deputy 
Administrator  in  charge  of  Large  Scale 
Housing  for  the  Federal  Housing  Ad' 
ministration.  Public  Affairs  Committee, 
Inc.,  ?{ew  York.  City.  1938.  32  pp.  10c.* 

Presents  in  trenchant  style  with  a 
minimum  of  rhetoric  the  whys  and 
wherefores  of  an  American  housing 
problem.  The  initial  aggravation  of 
this  problem  (by  no  means  peculiar  to 
the  United  States)  has  resulted  from 
incorrigible  optimism  that  must  insist 
upon  viewing  aU  major  adverse  long- 
term situations  as  mere  temporary  emer- 
gencies which  may  tend  to  become  un- 
duly prolonged  if  dealt  with  in  too 
orderly  and  well  planned  fashion.  The 
problem  of  housing  is  in  essence  a con- 
fusion as  to  the  reasonable  role  of 
private  and  public  business.  The  di- 
lemma springs  from  the  stubborn  deficit 
between  “low  - cost”  and  “low  - rent” 
housing.  No  governmental  ingenuity 
could  hope  to  provide  decent  housing 
for  underprivileged  people, — the  pro- 
verbial “ill-housed  third,”- — on  any  basis 
other  than  at  a loss.  Neither  govern- 
mental agencies  nor  the  private  building 
industry  was  fitted  at  the  outset  to  meet 
the  problem.  The  latter  found  itself  pe- 
cuharly  handicapped  as  a handicraft 
business  by  “a  whole  series  of  vested 
interests  in  retail  dealers,  sub-contractors 
and  labor  unions  which  it  could  not 
touch  and  which  resisted  any  suggestion 
to  abandon  outworn  practices  in  the 
interest  of  more  direct,  efficient,  and 
economical  methods.”  The  pamphlet 
sums  up  the  basic  problem  in  the  fol- 
lowing words: 

“There  are  two  distinct  aspects  of  the  prob' 
lem.  One  is  associated  with  poverty  in  general 
— the  failure  of  our  economic  system  to  achieve 
a sufficiently  welhbalanced  distribution  of  in- 
come to  permit  all  families  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sities of  life. 

“If  this  basic  problem  were  solved,  we  should 
still  have  [as  a second  aspect}  a housing  prob- 
lem, for  our  housing  difficulties  not  only  grow 
out  of  our  general  economic  maladjustments, 
but  are  the  result  of  a specific  urban  and  indus- 
trial disease.  Whether  in  good  times  or  bad, 
our  industrial  organization  is  not  equipped  to 
produce  the  kind  and  amount  of  houses  we 
need.” 


*One  of  a series  of  Public  Affairs  Pamphlets 
prepared  by  an  able  staff  of  courageous  Liberals. 
May  be  procured  by  writing  Public  Affairs 
Committee,  Inc.,  8 W.  40th  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  Others  of  this  series  are  “Income  and 
Economic  Progress,”  “Doctors,  Dollars  and 
Disease,”  “Farmers  Without  Land,”  “How 
We  Spend  Our  Money.” 


"PLAHHED  society  YESTER- 
DAY, TODAY,  TOMORROW.”— A 
Symposium  Edited  by  Findlay  Macken- 
zie. Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  T^ew  Yor\  City. 
1937.  989  pp.  $5.00. 

The  problem  facing  and  justifying 
the  democratic  process  to  which  the  en- 
tire collection  of  selected  contributions 
seems  dedicated  might  well  be  summed 
up  in  the  following  quotation  from  p 
375: 

“The  social  and  political  methods  we  set  up 
may  control  our  national  life  for  a longer  time 
than  the  physical  changes  we  cause.  To  bring 
about  desirable  changes  by  wholesome  and  civi- 
lized methods  requires  more  of  statesmanship 
and  of  courage  than  to  bring  them  about  by 
arbitrary  coercion  or  destruction  of  values.  To 
achieve  and  to  maintain  disinterested  justice  in 
the  processes  of  government,  and  the  fundamen- 
tal decencies  of  government  and  society,  ...” 

But  whether  to  move  toward  the  ful- 
fillment of  this  ideal  of  wise  and  effi- 
cient self-government  within  the  present 
frame  of  society  or  to  seek  fulfillment 
under  some  new  pattern  of  social  val- 
ues, planning  and  control  constitute 
the  central  theme.  Significantly  a vari- 
ety of  observers  record  the  consecutive 
breakdown  of  a diversified  program  of 
solutions  predicated  upon  the  continu- 
ance of  a let-alone-pohcy  modified  only 
by  this  or  that  restraint  upon  power 
concentrations,  no  less  than  upon  ex- 
tremes of  regimentation  in  both  direc- 
tions. The  survey  ranges  from  prehis- 
toric vestiges  of  votive  formulae  and 
primitive  cultures  of  Incas  and  Aztecs, 
to  the  refinements  of  modern  exchange 
and  industrial  capitalism.  It  embraces 
the  socio-economic  scene  from  Peru  to 
Soviet  Russia.  Happily  the  text  winds 
up  on  the  optimistic  note  that  “overall 
planning”  does  not  need  to  mean  mili- 
tary regimentation  by  a select  handful 
of  master  minds,  but  rather  by  a demo- 
cratic division  of  labor  implemented 
with  “a  vast  store  of  information,  con- 
tinuously kept  up  to  date  and  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  planning — both  statisti- 
cal and  accounting  information.”  This 
prescription  continues  hopefully  to  call 
for  “administration  . . . developed  to  a 
high  degree  ...  to  manage  large  aggre- 
gates efficiently,  ...  an  ample  supply 
of  expert  personnel,  trained  in  econom- 
ics, accounting,  statistics,  management 
and  engineering  of  various  sorts.  . . . 
There  must  be  a widespread  individual 
capacity  for  effort,  for  making  decisions, 
for  assuming  responsibility  ...” 
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CURRENT  PERIODICALS  DIRECTORY 

Harpers 

April  1958 

“But  Is  There  A Federal  Deficit?” — David 
Cushman  Coyle,  p.  450. 

Novel  commentary  on  a brief  congres' 
sional  dialogue  giving  recognition  to  the 
emerging  conviction  that  management  in  the 
administration  of  public  business, — consist' 
mg  of  natural  resources  and  taxpayers'  con' 
sumption  of  governmental  services  and  pub' 
lie  works. — can  be  as  valid  and  necessary 
as  for  private  business. 

Planning  and  Civic  Comment 

January'March  1938 

“Lower  Merion  Township  Plans.” — Harold 
Merrill,  pp.  22'24. 

An  intelligently  discriminating  appraisal 
of  a report  by  an  outstanding  local  Plan' 
ning  Commission  using  Pennsylvania's  en' 
abling  legislation  to  good  effect.  Stresses 
two  important  aspects  of  report  (a)  the 
value  of  “regulation  by  persuasion”  and 
(b)  the  particulars  in  which  the  report 
falls  short  of  being  a complete  community 
“master'plan.”  The  Commission’s  review  of 
its  comprehensive  zoning  ordinance  of  1927 
shows  how  great  may  be  the  revisions  called 
for  within  a single  decade. 

Plan-Age 

March  1938 

"Science  and  Society.” — Frederick  Osborn, 
pp.  60'73. 

“The  application  of  the  physical  sciences 
has  introduced  rapid  changes  in  man’s  en- 
vironment,  uprooted  long  established  cus' 
toms  and  relationships,  and  given  man  new 
conceptions  of  the  universe.” 

"The  Utilization  of  Human  Resources.” — 
Eduard  C.  Lindeman. 

"Unhappily,  those  who  are  most  likely 
to  fall  prey  to  the  current  'retreat  from 
reason'  are  young  people  whose  energies 
have  scarcely  been  tapped,  who  would  re' 
spond  readily  ...  to  an  adventurous  pro' 
gram  dedicated  to  human  welfare — but,  alas, 
young  people  who  at  the  moment  seem  to 
have  lost  confidence  in  their  elders.”  The 
discussion  makes  its  departure  from  PrO' 
fessor  Lancelot  T.  Hogben's  “Retreat  from 
Reason”  (p.  62)  which  defines  the  problem 
as  follows:  . . the  wealth  of  nations  de* 

pends  on  (a)  the  material  resources  of 
man’s  environment,  (b)  the  biological  re' 
sources  of  social  personnel,  (c)  the  social 
resources  for  mobilizing  the  common  will 
to  make  the  fullest  use  of  the  first  two.” 

Atlantic  Monthly 

March  1938 

“Standard  of  Living.” — Gerard  Swope,  pp. 
341'344. 

In  these  United  States  the  average  work' 
man  must  work  2.2  months  to  pay  bis 
year’s  rent  as  against  2 to  4 months  in 
Europe.  He  must  work  1.7  hours  to  pay 
for  a unit  of  five  essential  food  items  as 
against  4.25  to  over  7 hours  over  there.  He 
must  work  4.5  months  to  buy  an  auto  as 
against  8.5  to  24  months  over  there.  To 
purchase  a kilowatt'hour  of  energy  he  needs 
to  work  four  to  twelve  times  as  long  under 
European  economic  systems. 
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Can  America  Build  Houses? — Miles  L.  Colean, 
Deputy  Administrator  in  charge  of  Large  Scale 
Housing  for  the  Federal  Housing  Administra' 
tion.  Public  Affairs  Committee,  Inc.,  8 W. 
40th  St.,  New  York  City.  1928.  32  pp.  10c.* 
Planned  Society  Yesterday,  Today,  Tomorrow 
— A symposium  edited  by  Findlay  Mackenzie. 
Prentice  Hall,  Inc.,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
City.  1937,  989  pp.  $5.00. 


•Reviewed  in  this  issue. 
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There  Ought  to  be  a Law ! 


€l  Like  all  young  peoples,  Americans  have  developed  a 
deeper  regard  for  legislation  than  they  have  shown  tor 
administration.  We  revel  in  law-making  and  law-breaking. 
Having  forgotten  there  already  may  exist  adequate  law, 
all  agree  “there  ought  to  be  a law.’’ 

C Is  it  not  rather  sad  that  we  dare  not  trust  our  own 
wisdom  and  foresight  far  enough  to  allow  to  each  a larger 
measure  of  freedom  and  discretion? — or,  if  our  intelli- 
gence cannot  be  trusted  because  it  lacks  proper  educa- 
tion, that  we  do  not  bend  our  efforts  in  the  direction  of 
education  for  living  together  sensibly  in  our  communities, 
— whatever  their  planning  and  administrative  level, — 
without  forever  taking  refuge  in  the  shallow  panacea: 
“There  ought  to  he  a law.” 

C.  For,  a chief  end  of  sound  education  is  to  fit  folk  to 
live  together  in  ways  that  will  assure  the  largest  returns 
from  active  and  potential  resources  and  to  do  this  with 
the  least  resort  to  violence  or  coercion.  Voluntary  cooper- 
ation,— "regulation  by  persuasion,"* — will  move  slowly  so 
long  as  people  demand  that, — instead  of  this  wholesome 
and  neighborly  way  of  a plan  by  common  understanding 
and  agreement, — there  ought  to  be  a law. 

€L  That  premature  legislation  saps  and  atrophies  sturdy 
integrity;  that  it  robs  people  of  the  wholesome  discipline 
of  straight  thinking  and  orderly  conduct;  that  it  short- 
circuits  the  democratic  process  by  substituting  legal  com- 
pulsions for  neighborly  good-will  and  community  loyalty, 
is  quite  overlooked.  Rather  than  worry  with  voluntary 
self-coordination  we  insist  “there  ought  to  he  a law.” 

C.  When  Jefferson  proclaimed  the  least  ruled  people  to 
be  the  happiest,  he  meant  not  so  much  in  freedom  from 
tyranny  as  in  the  satisfaction  of  a natural  goodness  that 
delights  in  fair  dealing  and  honest  exchange.  But  today? 
— “there  ought  to  he  a law.” 

C.  "Regulation  by  persuasion"  looks  even  more  surely  in 
the  direction  of  true  democracy  than  does  arbitrary  and 
excessive  legislation  in  the  direction  of  oppressive  regi- 
mentation and  repressive  domination.  Instead  of  setting 
and  enforcing  standards  of  good  public  administration  in 
ways  that, — by  the  mere  checking  of  performance  against 
planned  budgets, — discourage  maladministration,  short- 
sighted folk  content  themselves  with  the  empty  slogan: 
“There  ought  to  be  a law.” 

C.  "There  ought  to  be  a law?"  God  forbid! 

•This  is  the  noteworthy  concept  supporting  the  “Plan  for  Lower  Merton 
Township"  and  is  emphasized  by  Mr.  Harold  Merrill,  of  the  National 
Resources  Committee,  in  his  article  “Lower  Merion  Township  Plans"  appear-- 
ing  in  the  March  issue  of  Planning  & Civic  Comment,  pp.  22-24. 
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Levels 
of  Planning 


Shall  planning  progressively  accumulate  from  below  upward  into 
a state,  regional  or  national  master-plan  or  should  the  comprehensive 
master-plan  be  conceived,  designed  and  applied  from  above  down- 
ward? Here  in  effect  lies  the  distinction  between  democratic  process 
and  the  dictatorial  process  embodied  in  fascism  and  communism. 
Public  planning  needs  to  be  reconciled  with  the  democratic  process 
by  confining  its  regulatory  prescription  to  the  limiting  and  comple- 
mentary factors  peculiar  to  successive  level  of  public  administration. 


While  the  “master-plan”  as  a 
flexible  yet  orderly  chart  and  guide 
is  indispensable  for  administrative 
competency  and  good  management 
of  all  our  resources,  there  has  been 
perhaps  too  much  preoccupation 
with  the  “Plan”  at  the  expense  of 
the  more  vital  and  important  item 
of  planning  process.  The  concept 
of  a comprehensive  array  of  all  fac- 
tors affecting  community  status, — 
which  constitutes  a true  and  proper 
“master-plan,” — is  more  than  de- 
sirable; it  is  indispensable.  It  is, 
however,  not  the  raw  facts  of  pop- 
ulation, income,  wages,  transpor- 
tation, taxes,  etc.  that  give  the  cue 
to  community  status  and  economy. 
It  is  manifestly  absurd  to  speak  of 
Virginia’s  foremost  landed  proprie- 
tor, with  his  clumsy  store  teeth  and 
his  warming  pans  and  arctic  bed- 
rooms, as  living  a pauper’s  life  in 
comparison  with  today’s  farmer  on 
his  electrified  farm.  George  Wash- 
ington’s store  teeth  were,  after  all. 


a triumph  of  dental  skill  in  their 
day.  No  less  remarkable  were  the 
marvelous  Lancaster  - Philadelphia 
Turnpike  and  the  Philadelphia- 
Reading  Canal  in  giving  a wider 
range  and  mobility  to  traffic  and 
travel  than  pack-horses  and  lum- 
bering Conestoga  wagons  mired  in 
the  deeply  rutted  mud  roads  of 
that  day  could  offer, — progress  sel- 
dom matched,  in  terms  of  contem- 
porary tempos,  even  in  our  own 
day  of  speed  and  mechanical 
skills. 

It  is  the  ratio  of  the  community’s 
living  standards  to  the  actual  or 
potential  development  of  its  re- 
sources and  the  forward  or  upward 
movement  of  such  ratios  appro- 
priate to  each  level  of  planning  that 
provide  the  index  of  progress.  To 
“peg”  these  ratios  at  any  point  of 
quality,  quantity  or  time  is  the 
surest  way  to  arrest  the  growth 
which  master-planning  is  designed 
to  facilitate.  Why  indeed  a five- 
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year  plan? — a four'year  plan? — a 
twenty-year  plan?  Do  these  terms 
of  duration  coincide  with  any 
natural  rhythm  or  cyclical  period- 
icity inherent  in  nature  or  in  the 
nature  of  institutions?  It  is  greatly 
to  be  doubted.  Or  why  be  confined 
to  arbitrary  political  units  regard- 
less of  the  effective  community 
structures? 

True  enough;  programs  need  to 
be  formulated  by  properly  func- 
tionalised planning  agencies  and 
reasonably  adhered  to,  if  adminis- 
tration and  operation  are  to  pro- 
ceed in  orderly  fashion  and  to  reap 
the  fruits  of  foresight.  But  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  is  this  operat- 
ing aspect  of  standards,  scheduling 
and  routing  in  Planning  that  the 
enthusiasts  for  “plans”  have  in 
mind.  What  is  more  likely  is  that 
to  those  who  prefer  the  plan  to 
the  planning,  Master-Plans  promise 
the  mechanisms  for  benevolent 
despotism.  Even  so  careful  a social 
student  as  Mumford,  in  his  recent 
text  on  “The  Culture  of  Cities,” 
places  in  the  planning  sequence  “a 
final  stage  . . . which  involves  the 
intelligent  absorption  of  the  plan 
by  the  community  and  its  trans- 
lation into  action  through  the  ap- 
propriate political  and  economic 
agencies.”  (p.  380). 

The  plan  it  would  seem,  then, 
under  Mumford’s  concept,  is  pre- 
sented to  the  community  rather 
than  evolved  by  the  community  or 


with  its  acceptance  or  proper 
understanding  of  its  recogni2;ed 
needs  and  responsibiHties?  That 
is  not  democratic.  Nor  is  the  ex- 
pert’s impatience  with  the  more 
tedious  democratic  process  to  be 
permitted  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot 
by  ex-cathedra  ipsi  Dixit.  That  is 
not  democratic.  Skills  and  knowl- 
edge should  be  codified  and  given 
widest  possible  accessibility.  That  is 
a chief  argument  for  the  objective 
statistical  base  for  planning  in  pref- 
erence to  the  subjective  authoritar- 
ian base.  That  is  a procedure  con- 
sistent with  the  democratic  meth- 
od. This  is  not  to  deny  that  human 
judgment  can  any  more  be  dis- 
pensed with  in  public  planning 
than  can  human  values.  But  there 
will  always  be  occasion  for  advance 
thinking,  research  and  leadership 
without  developing  closed  monopo- 
lies on  esoteric  techniques. 

No  sooner  is  the  value  of  plan- 
ning clearly  established  as  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  administration 
rather  than  as  an  ornate  superstruc- 
ture, than  planning  finds  itself 
confronted  with  the  yet  more  for- 
midable opposition  of  those  who 
can  no  more  distinguish  between 
“planning”  and  “regimentation” 
than  they  can  distinguish  between 
“freedom”  and  “democracy.”*  The 
farmer  bound  to  the  routine  of  the 
seasons  does  not  consider  himself 
the  helpless  thrall  of  tyranny.  So, 
just  as  truly,  are  all  of  us  bound 


*cf  Book  Review  of  “Democracy  as  a Way  of  Life,”  by  Dr.  Boyd  H.  Bode. 
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to  the  routines  of  an  economic 
order  that  has  achieved  and  can 
maintain  its  amazing  refinements 
and  wealth  of  products  only  by  the 
dehcate  yet  inflexible  gearing  to- 
gether  of  an  innumerable  array  of 
obvious  short-run  and  of  obscure 
long-term  components.  But  we  are 
constrained  to  these  compulsions  by 
our  own  free  choice  and  because  of 
benefits  we  know  to  be  available  to 
us  in  no  other  way.  That  is,  in  ef- 
fect, freedom. 

In  the  meantime  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  respect  local  op- 
tions and  reasonable  self-determin- 
ation at  each  level  of  planning.  No 
level  should  be  permitted  in  its 
community  planning  to  encroach 
upon  proper  local  prerogatives  at 
other  levels.  There  are  at  each 
higher  level  three  legitimate  occa- 
sions for  discretion  and  action  by 
the  more  inclusive  planning  agen- 
cy: ( 1 ) to  harmonize  the  composite 
of  all  component  community  inter- 
ests and  to  serve  them  with  the 
economies  possible  only  to  mass 
production, — schools,  roads,  postal 
service,  public  health,  etc.;  (2)  to 
bridge  the  gaps  of  no-man’s  land 
not  covered  by  component  juris- 
dictions, — tax-reverted  lands. 


waste-land,  public  forests,  water- 
ways, air  lanes,  etc.,  and  (3)  to 
reconcile  conflicting  interests  that 
overlap  the  jurisdictions  of  com- 
ponent communities,  — flood -con- 
trol, erosion  abatement,  water  sup- 
plies, trade  routes  and  the  hke. 

All  of  this,  far  from  being  alien 
to  the  democratic  process,  is  of  its 
very  essence.  So  long  as  people  ac- 
cept or  impose  upon  themselves  re- 
straints and  regulations  designed  to 
maximate  their  own  social  and  eco- 
nomic returns  from  the  total  of 
their  resources,  government  by  the 
people  and  for  the  people  prevails. 

It  is  the  flexibility  of  public  plan- 
ning with  its  practical  eye  on  re- 
gional delimitation  and  functional 
definition  that  restores  to  the  com- 
munity much  of  the  democratic 
process  that  poHtical  rigidity  and 
parasitism  has  been  atrophying 
away.  The  community  once  more 
finds  itself  restored  through  public 
planning  to  its  earlier  status  as  the 
unit  of  public  management.  But  finds 
itself  so  restored  in  a sense  appro- 
priate to  an  age  of  rapid  transport 
and  communication  and  in  the  not 
unreasonable  hope  of  restoring 
the  individual  to  a wholesome 
neighborhood  unity  and  coherence. 


a democracy  is  a determination  by  the  majority  of  the  way  in 
which  they  desire  their  community  to  develop.”— Walter  Pritchard  Eaton. 
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Problems  and 
Procedures  in  Rural 
Zoning 

By  Virgil  Hurlburt, 

Associate  Agricultural  Economist, 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

How  adequate  the  provisions  embodied  in  recent  enabling  legisla- 
tion for  Pennsylvania  planning  and  zoning  In  rural  areas  through  town- 
ship and  county  planning  and  zoning  agencies  may  be  must  as  yet 
await  the  test  of  experience.  But  it  may  be  anticipated  from  avail- 
able evidences  of  activity  that  the  more  dramatic  and  immediate 
appeal  of  zoning  (which  after  all  is  only  one  of  several  devices  for 
implementing  good  planning)  may  tend  to  obscure  the  need  for  pre- 
ceding zoning,  when  imperative,  by  careful  and  comprehensive  com- 
munity planning. 

The  first  problem  in  rural  2;on' 
ing  is  to  gain  public  support.  This 
is  primarily  a problem  of  proced' 
ure.  Good  zoning  practice  demands 
that  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  area  concerned  must  under- 
stand and  support  the  ordinance; 
otherwise,  the  tool  is  undemocratic 
and  becomes  ineffective.  Tuning 
may  be  defined  as  a method  of  ex- 
tending public  control  over  the 
uses  of  private  property.  Too  often 
the  individual  overlooks  the  part 
that  government  plays  in  insuring 
property  rights,  forgets  the  differ- 
ence between  an  inalienable  right 
and  a license,  and  assumes  the 
premise  that  any  limitation  of  the 
use  of  property  is  a violation  of 
constitutionally  guaranteed  liber- 
ties. Likewise,  he  may  forget  that 
the  welfare  of  the  group,  as  the 
aggregate  of  individuals,  is  para- 
mount. Rural  zoning  is  designed  to 
protect  and  enhance  public  welfare 

♦For  greater  detail  see  State  Planning  Board  Publication  No.  11. 


by  prohibiting  practices  or  uses  of 
private  property  that  are  harmful 
or  costly  to  the  community. 

The  first  step  toward  the  adop- 
tion of  rural  zoning  ordinances  in 
Pennsylvania  has  already  been 
taken — the  necessary  legislation  to 
enable  counties  to  zone  has  been 
enacted.  The  second  step  is  now  in 
progress.  This  consists  of  informing 
people  of  the  various  counties,  par- 
ticularly the  elective  officials  of 
local  government  offices,  as  to 
the  meaning,  purposes,  applicabili- 
ties, and  possibilities  of  rural  zon- 
ing. This  educational  program  will 
be  a continuous  one,  for  even  after 
counties  have  been  zoned  there  is 
much  to  learn  about  administration 
and  enforcement. 

Other  procedures  in  rural  zoning 
await  the  results  of  the  educational 
program  and  the  actions  of  local 
government  officials.  These  may  be 
outlined,  briefly,  as  follows:* 
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(1)  County  Commiisioners  appoint 
zoning  commission 

(2)  Zoning  commission  prepares  ten- 
tative  ordinance 

(3)  Zoning  commission  holds  public 
hearing  or  hearings 

(4)  Zoning  commission  submits  pro' 
posed  ordinance  to  State  Plan- 
ning Board  for  advice  and  rec- 
ommendations 

(5)  Zoning  commission  transmits 
proposed  ordinance  to  County 
Commissioners 

(6)  County  Commissioners  hold  pub- 
lic hearing 

(7)  County  Commissioners  enact  or- 
dinance and  publicize  it 

(8)  Ordinance  is  filed  with  County 
Commissioners’  Clerk  and  with 
Recorder  of  Deeds 

(9)  Zoning  commission  prepares  list 
of  non-conforming  uses;  list  is 
approved  and  filed  with  ordi- 
nance 

(10)  County  Commissioners  appoint 
board  of  adjustment 

The  problems  that  may  be  ex- 
pected to  arise  from  following  these 
steps  may  be  classified  as  (1)  those 
of  enactment,  and  (2)  those  of  ad- 
ministration and  enforcement.  The 
latter  can  be  dismissed  here  with 
comment  that  discussion  will  be 
more  timely  after  one  or  more 
counties  have  zoned.  It  is  true  that 
the  ultimate  success  or  failure  of  a 
zoning  ordinance  depends  as  much 
upon  good  administration  as  upon 
the  exercise  of  care  in  drafting  the 
ordinance,  but  the  process  of  prep- 
aration and  adoption  is  the  more 
immediate  concern. 

Rural  zoning  requires  accurate 
mapping.  High  quality  maps  are 
not  now  available  for  all  of  the 
counties  that  may  wish  to  zone. 
Until  topographic  maps  or  air  pho- 


tographs are  made  available,  the 
township  road  maps  prepared  by 
the  Township  Engineer,  State  De- 
partment of  Highways,  probably 
can  be  made  to  suffice  at  least  for 
preliminary  study  purposes.  This 
problem  will  become  less  pressing 
as  time  goes  on,  for  a program  of 
mapping  is  already  in  progress  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Delimitation  of  use-districts  and 
definition  of  use-district  boundaries, 
as  well  as  selection  of  permitted 
and  prohibited  practices,  may  tax 
the  ingenuity  of  the  zoning  com- 
mission. In  most  instances,  however, 
analysis  of  past  and  present  prac- 
tices and  difficulties,  plus  rational- 
ization as  to  desirable  future  pat- 
terns of  use,  will  be  sufficient  to 
distinguish  conforming  and  non- 
conforming  uses.  In  this,  and  in  the 
definition  of  boundaries,  the  vari- 
ous State  and  Federal  agencies,  par- 
ticularly those  conducting  research 
in  land  utilization,  economics,  soci- 
ology, and  local  government,  can 
be  of  inestimable  assistance  to  the 
county  zoning  commission.  Fortu- 
nately, provision  is  made  in  the  en- 
abhng  legislation  for  cooperative 
action  between  counties,  in  other 
functions  as  well  as  in  locating  use- 
districts  boundaries. 

Difficulties  may  arise  when  the 
zoning  commission  is  drafting  the 
portions  of  the  ordinance  that  deal 
with  the  ultimate  removal  of  non- 
conforming  uses,  the  appointment 
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and  duties  of  the  zoning  officer,  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  Board  of 
Adjustment,  etc.  Answers  to  ques' 
tions  so  arising  may  be  expected 
from  the  studies  made  by  the  zon- 
ing commission,  and  from  the  serv- 
ices and  aid  available  through  pub- 
lic agencies  and  through  such  tech- 
nical assistance  as  may  be  employed. 
In  many  of  these  instances,  the  best 
solution  will  come  out  of  the 
thoughts  of  local  people.  Zoning  is 
a local  responsibility  but  does  re- 
quire experienced  assistance  and 
guidance. 

In  conclusion,  to  correct  any  as- 
sumption that  the  county  loses  its 
powers  and  that  local  autonomy  is 
destroyed  through  rural  zoning,  it 
is  well  to  emphasize  that  the  demo- 
cratic process  is  an  integral  part  of 
rural  zoning  procedure.  First  of  all, 
the  enabling  legislation  is  permis- 
sive, not  mandatory.  If  the  county 
wishes,  it  may  zone;  no  county  is 


required  to  zone.  Second,  enact- 
ment and  enforcement  are  local  re- 
sponsibihties;  the  State  has  only 
advisory  powers.  Third,  the  people 
of  the  county  have  adequate  oppor- 
tunity to  assist  in  formulating  the 
provisions  of  the  ordinance,  or  to 
protest,  through  the  public  hearings 
which  are  a mandatory  part  of  the 
ordinance  - adoption  procedure. 
Fourth,  dissatisfied  persons  have  re- 
course to  a board  of  adjustment, 
and  to  the  courts,  for  release  from 
exceptional  practical  difficulties  or 
undue  hardship  resulting  from  en- 
forcement of  the  ordinance.  Fifth, 
ordinances  are  subject  to  amend- 
ment and  to  repeal.  And  finally, 
county  commissioners  usually  hesi- 
tate to  force  any  unwanted  pro- 
posals upon  the  county,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  are  not  Hkely  to 
deny  the  use  of  workable  proce- 
dures that  are  wanted  by  the  peo- 
ple. 


Planning  and  zoning  powers  and  procedures  in  Pennsylvania,  volume  I,  dealing  es- 
pecially with  non-urhan  areas,  prepared  by  Mr.  Russell  Van'J^ess  Black  unth  the 
assistance  of  the  State  Planning  Board  staff,  is  now  ready  for  distribution.  Mr. 
Blacli,  of  the  T^ational  Resources  Committee  staff,  is  not  only  consultant  to  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board  but  has  also  written  extensively  on  a field  in 
which  he  may  properly  be  regarded  as  a pioneer  authority  and  therefore  brings  to 
this  comprehensive  yet  compact  review  of  planning  problems  and  practices  a wealth 
of  practical  experience  and  a well'seasoned  yet  sympathetic  judgment.  Those  desiring 
to  do  so  may  procure  copies  by  writing  to  the  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board 
indicating  the  nature  of  their  interest  and  their  official  status  or  connection  so  as  to 
assure  to  the  publication  not  only  a wide  circulation  among  planning  and  zoning  of' 
ficials  but  also  some  indication  of  what  areas  and  communities  of  the  State  are  active 
in  the  field  of  public  planning. 
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FUNCTIONS  AND  PROCEDURES  OF  THE  COUNTY 
PLANNING  COMMISSION 


CHART  I 


■Penn SYLVAN  ia 

G BOARD 


MAJOR 
TRANSPORTATION 
ROUTES 

1936 


LEGEND 
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FLOW-CHART OFZONING  FOR  PENNSYLVANIATOWNSHIPSOFTHESECOND-CLASS 


(ACT  n 504.  1937) 


OPERATING  STEPS* 

LEGISLATIVE 

CITATION 

ADMINISTRATIVE  STATIONS 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

NO. 

DESCRIPTION 

PROPERTY 

OWN  E R S 

BOARD 

TOWN  S H 1 P 

SUPERVISORS 

ZONING 

COMMISSION 

ZONING 

OFFICER 

BOARD 

OF 

ADJUSTMENT 

LOCAL 

ENFORCEMENT 

AGENCY 

ORGANIZATION 

1 

ORGANIZE  PUBLIC  DEMAND 

FOR  TOWNSHIP  ZONING 

1 

2 

APPOINTMENT  OF  ZONING  ♦* 

COMMISSION  OF  3 MEMBERS 

SEC  6 

i 

F 

f ' 

f ' 

FT 

F 

N 

y 

3 

APPOINTMENT  OF  BOARD  OF  AD- 
JUSTMENT OF  3 MEMBERS 

SEC.7 

r 

r 

r 

D 

L 

x 

V 

e. 

LEGISLATION 

1 

4 

TOWNSHIP  COMPREHENSIVE 
MASTER  PLAN  DRAWN  UP  ( 
ZONING  PLAN  OUTLINED 

SEC.3 

5EC.6 

c 

i) 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

ZONING  PLAN  PREPARED 

SEC4 

-- 

1 

1 

6 

PUBLIC  HEARING  ADVERTISED 
(15  DAYS  IN  ADVANCE) 

SEC  4 

SEC  6 

G 

i) 

1 

1 

1 

7 

PUBLIC  HEARING  HELD 

SEC  4 
SEC.6 

8 

FINALACTION  BYTWP.5UPVS.*** 

SEC  4 

(b) 

1 

1 

ADMINISTRATION 

1 

9 

(ISSUE  OF  BLDG.  OCCUPANCY 
PERMit  OR  BLDG.  INSPECTOR'S 
APPROVAL  OR  REFUSAL) 

SEC,2 

SEC  6 

1 

4 

1 

ADJUDICATION 

1 

1 

10 

APPEAL  TO  BOARD  OFADJUSTMENT 
(FOREXCEPTIONS^AGAINSTRULING) 

SEC.7 

— 

A 



1 1 

PUBLIC  HEARING  ON 

APPEALS  ADVERTISED 

SEC7 

12 

PUBLIC  HEARING  HELD 

SEC.7 

eg; 

13 

DECISION  BY  BOARD  OFADJUSTMENT 

SEC.7 

14 

(a) COURT  APPEAL  FOR  RELIEF 

(b) cOURT  ACTION  FOR  REMEDIES 

SEC.7 

m 

15 

COURT  ACTION 

SEC.5 

* POWERS  GRANTED  TO  TOWNSHIPS  OF  THE  SECOND  CLASS  SUSPENDED  DURING  ANY  PERIOD  THAT  ITS  COUNTY 
COMMISSION  HAS  ZONING  ordinance  IN  FORCEAS  ENACTED  I N ACCORDANCE  WITH  COUNTY  ZON  IN  G LAW  (^435). 

**  ZONING  FOR  PENN  SYLVAN  1 A TOWNSH  IPS  OF  THE  SECOND-CLASS  CANNOT  TAKE  PLACE  IF  OPPOSED  BY  TAXPAYERS  OWN- 
ING 51%  OF  property  as  ASSESSED  FOR  TAX  PURPOSES  WITHIN  THE  TOWNSHIP. 

***  AMENDMENT  AND  CHANGES:  SAME  AS  ORIGINAL  PROCEDURE  (SECTION  S}  EXCEPT  THAT  20%  OF  OWNERS  OF  PROPERTY  AF- 
FECTED MAY  PROTEST  IN  WRITING  AND  THUS  REQUIRE  UNANIMOUS  CONSENT  OF  TOWNSHIP  SUPERVISORS. 


Interrelationships 
between 
Planning  Levels 


wise  coordination  of  planning  and  regulatory  machinery  as  be- 
tween the  several  levels  of  public  planning  and  administration, — 
borough,  township,  city,  county,  state,  region, — may  be  counted 
on  to  determine  the  ultimate  success  of  Public  Planning.  In  the  fol- 
lowing excerpt  from  Russell  VanNest  Black's  treatment  of  Pennsyl- 
vania planning  these  components  for  joint  and  cooperative  planning 
appropriate  to  various  levels  of  planning  are  described. 


All  units  of  government  in  Penn- 
sylvania  now  have  authority  to 
zone  and  all  but  townships  of  the 
second  class  have  specific  authority 
to  plan  and  to  exercise  more  or  less 
extensive  planning  controls.  Fur' 
ther,  groups  of  municipalities, 
groups  of  counties,  and  groups  of 
counties  and  municipalities  are  au' 
thorized  to  proceed  with  planning 
and  zoning  jointly,  under  single  or 
joint  planning  and  zoning  commis- 
sions. 

Considerable  care  has  been  taken 
in  framing  the  several  enabHng  acts 
to  avoid  conflicting  and  overlap- 
ping functions  and  jurisdictions. 
For  the  most  part,  there  is  clear  dis- 
tinction between  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  several  different  kinds 
of  planning  agencies. 

A natural  first  question  is,  why 
so  many  different  planning  com- 
missions? If  there  is  a state  plan- 
ning board  why  are  county  plan- 
ning commissions  needed?  If  there 
is  a county  planning  and  zoning 


commission,  why  should  there  be 
need  for  dty,  borough,  and  town- 
ship planning  and  zoning  commis- 
sions? Answer  is  that  for  every  unit 
of  government  charged  with  ren- 
dering pubhc  services  and  with  de- 
veloping the  facilities  therefor, 
there  is  a parallel  planning  function 
which,  under  our  system  of  govern- 
ment, seems  best  to  be  performed 
by  some  kind  of  a planning  com- 
mission. There  is  little  reason  for 
conflict  or  overlapping  if  each  com- 
mission stays  within  a range  of 
activity  corresponding  to  that  of 
the  governmental  unit  to  which  it 
is  attached.  This  is,  in  large  part, 
provided  for  by  law,  but  may  be 
further  assured  by  self-imposed 
limitations  upon  scope  of  activities, 
by  the  planning  commissions  them- 
selves. Since  planning  commissions 
in  Pennsylvania  have  only  advisory 
powers,  except  in  platting  controls, 
overlapping  of  planning  studies, 
should  they  occur,  are  not  espe- 
cially serious. 
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In  discussing  the  normal  inter' 
relationships  of  planning  and  2on' 
ing  bodies  in  Pennsylvania,  we 
shall  start  with  the  function  of  the 
State  Planning  Board  in  its  relation 
to  county  and  municipal  planning 
and  zoning  commissions. 

The  State  Planning  Board  is 
charged  with  making  a comprehen' 
sive  development  plan  for  the 
State.  This  plan,  presumably,  will 
include  only  major  development 
projects,  principally  such  as  are 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  one  or 
another  state  department.  This  plan 
will  in  a sense  provide  a broad 
structural  framework  for  the  guid' 
ance  of  county  and  municipal 
plans. 

The  State  Planning  Board  has 
the  further  legislated  function  of 
giving  general  guidance  and  assist' 
ance  to  local  planning  boards  and 
of  helping  to  cO'Ordinate  local 
plans.  The  State  Planning  Board 
has  no  authority  or  intention  of 
entering  either  counties  or  munici' 
palities  either  to  make  or  to  im' 
pose  county  or  municipal  plans  of 
a description  falling  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  local  planning  bodies. 

The  County  Zoning  Enabling 
Act  provides  that  all  county  zon' 
ing  ordinances  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  State  Planning  Board,  for  re' 
view,  prior  to  adoption.  This  is  to 
assure  that  the  locality  has  the 
benefit  of  general  advice  from  the 
State  Planning  Board  but  the  local' 


ity  is  under  no  compulsion  to  ac' 
cept  this  advice. 

County  planning  commissions, 
in  turn,  are  charged  with  the  re' 
sponsibility  of  making  county'wide 
plans  and  of  assisting  city,  borough, 
and  township  planning  undertak' 
ings.  Boroughs  and  third'class  cities 
may  prepare  plans  for  territories 
within  three  miles  of  borough  and 
city  limits, — area  which  is  also  cov' 
ered  by  county  plan.  Adjustment 
of  conflicting  plans  within  such 
areas  must  be  by  friendly  co'opera' 
tion  between  the  county  and  local 
planning  boards. 

The  county  zoning  commission 
has  authority  to  prepare  and  the 
county  commissioners  have  the  au' 
thority  to  adopt  zoning  ordinances 
for  all  county  territory  outside  of 
cities,  boroughs,  and  first ' class 
townships.  Townships  of  the  sec' 
ond  class  also  have  zoning  powers, 
but  conflict  between  county  and 
second'class  township  zoning  is 
avoided  by  provision  in  the  Second' 
Class  Township  Zoning  Enabling 
Act  that  the  county  zoning  ordi' 
nance  shall  supersede  prior  enact' 
ments  by  townships. 

Coordination  of  plans  and  deveh 
opment  poHcies  of  adjoining  coun' 
ties  and  municipaUties  may  be  as' 
sured  either  by  unofficial  coopera' 
tion  between  the  planning  commis' 
sions  concerned  or  by  the  creation 
of  a joint  planning  commission  to 
serve  entire  areas,  as  provided  by 
the  County  Planning  Act. 
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ConFerence 

Notes 


Eighteenth  Annual 
Industrial  Conference 

Held  by  the  School  oh  Engineering  ot 
The  Pennsylvania  State  College,  State 
College,  Pa.,  May  11-12-13,  1938. 

The  sessions  of  the  Eighteenth  An- 
nual Industrial  Conference  were  organ- 
ized around  the  problems  of  selection 
and  guidance  of  engineering  students, 
post-collegiate  education  and  training 
of  engineering  graduates,  and  leadership 
of  industry.  This  breakdown  constitutes 
in  effect  (a)  the  hiring  specifications, 
(b)  the  recruiting  of  suitable  personnel, 
and  (c)  the  specific  education  and 
adaptation  of  college-prepared  person- 
nel after  hiring.  A review  of  the  topics 
for  discussion  rather  significantly  brings 
out  the  circumstance  that  the  prepara- 
tion of  executive  and  technical  person- 
nel for  industry  has  been  definitely 
shifted  from  the  shop  to  the  class-room 
and  college  laboratory.  Whereas  in  for- 
mer conferences  a great  deal  of  atten- 
tion was  given  to  foremanship  training 
in  the  up-grading  of  junior  executives 
who  have  risen  from  tbe  ranks  of  work- 
men, there  was  not  a single  paper  pre- 
sented along  these  lines  at  the  current 
conference. 

National  Conference 
on  Sta+e  Parks 

Eighteenth  National  Conference  held 
in  the  Community  Building,  Norris, 
Tenn.,  May  I I-I2-I3-I4,  1938. 

A four-day  Conference,  generously 
interspersed  with  recreational  activi- 
ties, dealing  largely  with  State  park 
development  in  the  South  and  dem- 
onstration exhibits  in  the  T.V.A. 
region  served  by  Earle  Draper  as 
Director,  Department  of  Regional  Plan- 
ning Studies.  Other  high  spots  of 
the  program:  report  on  “The  National 
Recreation  Study,  its  Purpose  and 
Progress,”  Conrad  L.  Wirth;  “Inter- 
state Agreements  and  Compacts,” 
George  W.  Olcott,  Park  Planner,  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Federal  Board 
of  Surveys  and  Maps 

March  and  April  meetings, 

held  In  Washington,  D.  C. 

A joint  report  by  the  committees  on 
technical  standards  and  topographic 
maps  on  changes  proposed  in  connec- 
tion with  symbols  to  be  used  for  high- 
ways was  presented,  discussed  and  re- 
ferred back  for  revision.  Mr.  Charles 
W.  Eliot,  2d,  Executive  Officer,  Na- 
tional Resources  Committee,  submitted 
a report  dealing  with  activities  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Standard  Sym- 
bols, Scales  and  Terminology  for  Plan- 
ning Use,  appointed  March  17,  1936.  A 
major  item  consisted  of  the  N.R.C. 
booklet  “Suggested  Symbols  for  Plans, 
Maps  and  Charts”  prepared  by  the 
Committee  under  the  general  direction 
of  Mr.  Harold  Merrill  of  the  N.R.C. 
In  April  of  1937  a revised  edition  with 
color  plates  was  prepared  of  this  book- 
let and  published  through  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
and  the  Geological  Survey.  There  was 
also  announcement  made  of  a similar 
pamphlet  issued  jointly  by  the  American 
Geographical  Society,  New  York  City, 
and  the  Population  Association  of 
America,  Washington,  D.  C.,  entitled 
“Notes  on  Statistical  Mapping  with 
Special  Reference  to  the  Mapping  of 
Population  Phenomena”  by  Dr.  John 
K.  Wright.  At  the  April  meeting  were 
adopted  the  revised  road  symbols  for 
topographic  mapping  mentioned  above. 

Municipal  League 
of  Harrisburg 

Dinner  meeting  held  at  Civic  Club, 
Harrisburg,  May  6,  1938. 

An  opening  conference,  attended  by 
a hundred  invited  community  leaders, 
to  launch  a comprehensive  community 
planning  program.  The  conference  dis- 
cussion was  led,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Hon.  Vance  McCormick,  by 
Frederic  A.  Delano,  Vice-Chairman  of 
the  National  Resources  Committee,  and 
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by  Earl  S.  Draper  of  the  T.V.A.  Mr. 
Delano  emphasized  the  primary  impor- 
tance of  community  drive  and  enthusi- 
asm to  give  force  and  substance  to  local 
planning.  Mr.  Draper,  now  director  of 
Land  Planning  and  Housing  projects 
for  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
adroitly  emphasized,  in  his  tribute  to 
the  League’s  thirty-six  year  old  commu- 
nity betterment  program  and  campaign, 
the  merits  of  long-range  and  compre- 
hensive planning.  Without  provision 
for  assuring  the  protection  of  the  en- 
virons and  approaches  of  the  city 
proper,  he  could  foresee  only  future 
confusion  and  disappointment.  The  pro- 
gressive diffusion  of  urban  life  and 
structures  has  put  an  end  to  the  con- 
ventional “compact  city”  and  has  there- 
by transformed  its  planning  from  a 
local  to  a regional  base.  A resolution  of 
the  League  confirmed  these  viewpoints 
in  (1)  a brief  rehearsal  of  objectives 
and  accomplishments  associated  since 
with  the  active  leadership  of  its  public 
spirited  chairman  and  of  other  far- 
sighted citizens,  and  (2)  a program  for 
coordinating  all  agencies,  local.  State 
and  federal,  for  the  promotion  of  an 
effective  community  pattern.  Among 
these,  special  mention  was  made  of  the 
Civic  Club,  the  League,  the  Harrisburg 
Chapter  of  Professional  Engineers  and 
the  State  Planning  Board. 

American  Association 
for  Adult  Education 

Dr.  William  Allen  Nielson,  President.* 

Meetings  held  In  the  Berkley-Carteret 
Hotel,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J., 
May  16-17-18,  1938. 

Of  special  interest  not  only  as  to  con- 
tent but  also  as  to  method.  A new  dis- 
cussion device  — the  “colloquy”  was 
given  its  first  try-out  at  these  sessions. 
The  “colloquy,”  a device  borrowed 
from  quasi-judicial  enquiries,  is  a com- 
bination of  the  “panel”  with  the  fa- 
miliar “open  forum.”  It  consists  of  an 
interlocutor,  who  occupies  the  dais  or 
platform  accompanied  by  three  or  four 
associates  selected  from  the  audience. 
He  acts  as  attorney  and  judge  for  the 
audience  as  well  as  moderator.  The 
“panel”  of  some  dozen  or  so  selected 
experts  or  specialists  serve  as  witnesses, 

*President  of  Smith  College. 


advisors  and  conferees  to  the  interlocu- 
tor.  They  may  participate  in  the  general 
discussion  but  the  interlocutor’s  ques- 
tions are  directed  to  the  audience,  who 
are  permitted,  within  reasonable 
bounds  imposed  by  the  interlocutor 
and  his  conferees,  to  give  the  discus- 
sion its  direction.  There  were  eight  of 
these  colloquies: 

1 . Whom  are  we  working  for? 

2.  Are  we  giving  them  what  they  want? 

3.  Who  are  our  leaders  and  how  are  they 
trained? 

4.  What  degree  of  freedom  [from  censorship, 
propaganda,  etc.]  is  there  in  adult  edu' 
cation? 

5.  To  what  extent  do  we  educate  for  social 
action? 

6.  Are  we  overemphasizing  method? 

7.  How  is  adult  education  affected  by  forms 
of  government? 

8.  What  are  the  discernible  trends  in  adult 
education? 

CALENDAR 

June  3-4. — Reading,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania  Parks  Association.  Annual 
meeting.  Sec.,  Herman  Cope,  35  N.  6th 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

June  20-22. — Minneapolis,  Minn. 

National  Conference  on  Planning.  (Nicollet 
Hotel.)  Joint  annual  conference  of  Amer* 
ican  Planning  and  Civic  Associations, 
American  Society  of  Planning  Officials  and 
American  City  Planning  Institute.  Exec. 
Dir.,  Walter  H.  Blucher,  American  So' 
ciety  of  Planning  Officials,  1313  E.  60th 
St.,  Chicago,  111. 

June  20-22. — Erie,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania  State  Association  of  Boroughs. 
Pres.,  Thomas  F.  Chrostwaite,  Hanover, 
Pa. 

June  27-30. — College  Station,  Texas. 

Society  for  Promotion  of  Engineering  Ed' 
ucation.  Annual  meeting.  Texas  A.  ^ M. 
College. 

June  26-July  2. — Seattle,  Wash. 

Joint  Meeting.  (Olympic  Hotel.)  Ameri' 
can  Public  Welfare  Association.  Dir.,  Fred 
K.  Hoehler,  1313  E.  60th  St.,  Chicago, 
111.  National  Conference  on  Social  Work. 
Gen.  Sec.,  Howard  R.  Knight,  82  N.  High 
St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

June  26-30.-— New  York  City. 

National  Education  Association  of  the 
United  States.  (Pennsylvania  Hotel.)  Sec., 
Willard  E.  Givens,  120M6th  St..  N.  W.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

July  20-22.— Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  an' 
nual  convention.  (Hotel  Utah). 

July  25-28. — Allentown,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania  Chiefs  of  Police  Association. 
Sec.,  F.  B.  Titus,  Lansdowne,  Pa. 

August  13-20. — Mexico  City. 

International  Federation  for  Housing  and 
Town  Planning.  Congress.  Gen.  Sec.,  Don' 
aid  C.  L.  Murray,  rue  Cantersteen  47, 
Shell  Bldg.,  608,  Brussels,  Belgium.  Mexi' 
can  rep.,  Carlos  Contreras,  Ramos  Aprizpe 
No.  1,  Mexico,  D.  F. 
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HARRISBURG  (State). — Following  is  a 
summary  of  housing  funds  earmarked 
to  date  for  Pennsylvania: 

Allegheny  County  $ 1,800,000 

Allentown  1,350,000 

Chester  1,250,000 

Harrisburg 1,500,000 

McKean  County  400,000 

McKeesport 900,000 

Philadelphia  22,000,000 

Pittsburgh  13,500,000 

Reading 1,500,000 

Scranton  1,000,000 

State  Total $45,200,000 

LOCK  HAVEN. — A flood'control  sur- 
vey of  the  Susquehanna  River  Basin  has 
already  revealed  fifty  or  sixty  potential 
dam  sites,  C.  W.  Ullom,  division  engi- 
neer for  the  State  Water  Power  and 
Resources  Board,  told  a recent  meeting 
of  the  Flood  Control  Council  here.* 

KUTZTOWN.  — Borough  plans  com- 
plete sanitary  sewage  system  through- 
out the  town  at  an  outlay  of  $25,000 
or  more.  Will  appoint  engineer  to  pre- 
pare preliminary  plans  and  estimates. 

MUSKEGAN,  MICH.  — Up-to-date  ad- 
ministration of  the  municipal  govern- 
ment is  facilitated  by  the  use  of  bar- 
graphs  to  show  (1)  income  against  bud- 
gets (2)  performance  against  schedules 
(3)  expenditure  against  allowances. 
Line-graphs  show  at  a glance  Police  and 
Fire  department  activity  and  building 
permits  as  to  number  and  income  from 
fees,  etc. 

SALISBURY. — Borough  plans  immedi- 
ate construction  of  new  reservoir  at  a 
cost  of  $90,000,  of  which  the  borough 
furnishes  $26,000.  This  is  a W.P.A. 
project.  Part  of  the  project,  comprising 
laying  out  of  lines,  etc.,  has  been  com- 
pleted. 

*This  should  not  be  interpreted  as  meaning 
that  the  development  of  these  sites  is  now  eco' 
nomically  feasible.  The  development  of  most  of 
them  could  cost  more  than  the  benefit  in  flood 
control  would  warrant. — Ed. 


CARLISLE. — More  than  17,000  acres 
of  farm  land  in  Cumberland  County 
were  improved  by  soil  building  prac- 
tices in  1937,  the  Cumberland  County 
Agricultural  Conservation  Committee 
report.  Eleven  hundred  and  four  county 
farmers  participated  in  this  land  im- 
provement program  which  was  spon- 
sored by  the  A. A. A.  Similar  soil  build- 
ing practices  will  be  carried  on  this 
year. 

MEADVILLE. — The  Vemon  Township 
Supervisors  have  inaugurated  a W.P.A. 
project  for  providing  a sewerage  system 
for  the  township  at  an  outlay  of 
$57,000,  which  is  being  connected  up 
with  Meadville’s  city  disposal  plant. 

DOYLESTOWN. — ^This  Bucks  County 
borough’s  “Century  of  Progress”  was 
celebrated  during  the  week  of  May  29 
to  June  4 with  an  attractive  program 
of  commemorative  events  in  observance 
of  its  incorporation  as  a borough  in 
1838.  Doylestown  is  built  on  a 20,000 
acre  tract  of  land  conveyed  by  Wm. 
Penn  to  the  “Free  Society  of  Traders” 
in  1682. 

EAST  STROUDSBURG. — Borough  plans 
additional  source  of  water  supply. 

ALLENTOWN. — City  plans  additional 
storm  and  sanitary  sewers. 

GERMANTOWN. — On  Saturday,  May 
14,  the  Christopher  Sower  Press  com- 
pleted its  200th  year  of  operation. 
From  this  press  issued  the  first  treatise 
on  Education  published  in  this  country 
written  by  Christopher  Dock,  “School- 
master of  the  Skippack.”  From  the 
Sower  press  came  also  one  of  our  earli- 
est newspapers,  an  active  rival  of  Ben 
Franklin’s  English  printed  Saturday 
Evening  Post.  Master  of  twenty-six 
trades,  the  versatile  and  energetic  elder 
Sower  (one  of  the  four  founders  of  the 
German  Baptist  Church  of  the  Breth- 
ren) did  not  hesitate  to  add  a twenty- 
seventh  as  ink  maker  for  his  own 
presses. 
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• DEMOCRACY  AS  A WAT  OF 
LIFE.” — Boyd  H.  Bode.  The  MacMil- 
lan Company,  J^ew  Yor\.  1937.  114 
pp.  $1.25. 

In  this  modest  volume  of  penetrating 
enquiry  and  appraisal  Dr.  Bode,  per- 
haps the  most  nimble-witted  of  the 
great  John  Dewey’s  disciples,  has  es- 
sayed a courageous  diagnosis  of  the 
short-comings  of  our  schools  and  a clear 
prescription  as  to  the  role  our  schools 
will  need  to  assume  if  democracy,  as  a 
way  of  life,  is  to  be  preserved  and  pro- 
gressively enlarged.  Our  past  preoccu- 
pation with  the  democratic  process  as 
wholly  a political  technique,  adequately 
described  by  the  simple  thesis  of 
the  primacy  of  majority  rule,  is  char- 
acterized as  placing  an  unhappy  and 
narrow  definition  upon  the  scope  of 
democracy.  No  less  unfortunate  is  the 
superficial  definition  of  “democracy” 
as  synonymous  with  “liberty,”  for  free- 
dom means  nothing  except  as  validated 
by  some  social  frame  of  reference.  Free- 
dom is  meaningless  except  with  regard 
to  objectives  of  known  or  assumed 
worth.  To  a bird  reared  in  a gilded 
cage,  liberation  into  a larger,  strange 
and  unknown  world  may  well  mean 
only  death  or  tragedy.  Of  the  hazards 
today  confronting  Democracy  a chief 
one,  in  Dr.  Bode’s  esteem,  is  that  our 
youth  find  themselves  bereft  of  any 
such  frame  of  reference.  The  instability 
of  social  values  springing  from  a plan- 
less and  sterile  educational  system  lit- 
erally throws  a bewildered  and  harassed 
generation  into  the  arms  of  an  unhesi- 
tatingly self-confident  and  unscrupulous 
fascism.  The  escape  from  this  lies  not, 
however,  in  the  author's  opinion,  in 
the  direction  of  a literal  objectivity  in 
instructional  or  learning  content.  Such 
alleged  objectivity,  it  is  shrewdly  point- 
ed out,  is  a delusion  and  a snare.  What 
is  wanted  is  orientation  to  “a  point  of 
view  in  the  sense  that  it  relates  to  a 
more  inclusive  background,  to  an  un- 
derlying way  of  life.”  (p.  100).  He 
continues  penetratingly  in  his  examina- 
tion of  the  indictment  that  Democracy. 


looking  for  rescue  to  the  schools,  is 
committed  as  much  to  indoctrination  as 
are  its  enemies,  with  the  comment  that 
“The  uniqueness  of  democracy  lies  in 
the  fact  that  indoctrination  . . . would 
defeat  its  own  purpose.”  That  purpose 
has  been  defined  as  freedom  of  choice 
in  self-determination  whether  for  an  in- 
dividual, a neighborhood,  a community 
at  any  level  up  to  that  of  the  nation  or 
race  as  a whole.  And  to  this  end  “the 
primary  aim  of  education  is  to  set  in- 
telligence free.”  If  this  is  to  be  accom- 
plished the  school  must  constitute  it- 
self “peculiarly  the  institution  in  which 
democracy  becomes  conscious  of  itself.” 

“TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  PLAN' 
NINO- ” — Patrick  Abercrombie,  M.A., 
F.R.I.B.A.  (The  Home  University  Li- 
brary Series.)  Henry  Holt  Co.,  T^ew 
Yor\.  Thornton  Butterworth,  Ltd., 
London.  1933.  256  pp.  $1.25. 

While  this  splendidly  compact  refer- 
ence hand-book  and  exposition  of  the 
underlying  principles  deals  primarily 
with  English  aspects  of  town  planning, 
it  provides  much  of  value  for  the  con- 
sideration of  American  communities  in- 
terested in  self-improvement.  The  au- 
thor provides  a brief  but  competent 
resume  of  the  historical  background  of 
the  major  types  of  physical  layout;  the 
conventional  and  all  too  familiar  grid- 
iron plan,  the  natural  radial;  the  Hip- 
podamian  cross  motif;  the  Roman  jum- 
ble; the  Mediaeval  Bastides,  or  New 
Towns;  the  Renaissance  fortification 
contours  fixed  by  local  terrains  expand- 
ed into  baroque  patterns  of  grandiose 
design;  Wren’s  Civic  Design  for  func- 
tional servicing  of  a London  restored; 
L’Enfant’s  courageous  recognition  of 
topographic  compulsions  in  the  comple- 
mentary radii  of  Capitol  and  White 
House,  down  to  contemporary  func- 
tional planning  with  its  reminiscences 
of  contour  design,  spider-web  motif  on 
the  suburban  fringe  with  internal  foci 
of  civic  centres,  monumental  groups, 
and  “open  greene  spaces”  to  reflect 
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contemporary  America’s  preoccupation 
with  the  City  as  a higher  organism, — 
an  entity  with  almost  animistic  individ' 
uality.  The  Chapter  on  “Rural  Preser- 
vation”  is  pleasant  reading  and  rich  in 
practical  if  homely  advice.  The  text 
provides  an  excellent  classified  bibliog- 
raphy and  a generous  index. 

“DUBOIS.  PEHKSTLVAHIA. 
FACTS  AHD  FIGURES;  A HIGH 
SCHOOL  SURVEY  OF  INDUS' 
TRIAL  LOCALIZATION  FAC- 

TORS.”  ('Educational  Project. J — Class 
in  Economics,  DuBois  High  School; 
Edward  R.  Baron,  Head  Social  Science 
Department. 

Prepared  for  use  of  local  Chamber 
of  Commerce  as  an  educational  project. 
Supplies  a wealth  of  material  in  respect 
to  population  trends  and  composition, 
local  resources,  industrial  development. 
Text  supported  by  numerous  tables  and 
graphic  exhibits.  Illustrates  admirably 
ways  in  which  public  education  can  be 
harnessed  to  community  service  with 
resultant  benefits  to  both  the  commu- 
nity and  to  the  vitalizing  of  educational 
processes. 

“READJUSTMENT  REQUIRED 
FOR  RECOVERY.”^  Public  Affairs 
Pamphlet.  Public  Affairs  Committee, 
National  Press  Building,  Washington, 
D.  a 1937.  32  pp.  10c. 

Traces  the  evolution  of  the  current 
depression  from  its  alleged  beginning 
in  our  transition  via  the  World  War 
from  a debtor  to  a creditor  nation, 
through  the  speculative  orgy  of  over- 
expansion in  1929  into  our  participa- 
tion in  world-wide  repercussions  of  in- 
digestible war  debts  with  resultant  cur- 
tailments in  international  commerce. 
Lists  three  indispensables  for  recovery 
to  “regain  the  1929  level”; 

1.  “Make  good  the  actual  deterioration  of 

plant  and  equipment  suffered  during  the 
depression; 

2.  “Increase  productive  capital  in  line  with 

growth  of  population;  and 

3.  “Expand  the  production  of  consumption 

goods  in  accordance  with  the  growth  of 
population." 


•Summary  by  Maxwell  S.  Stewart  of  Brook' 
ingt  Institution  Study,  “The  Recovery  Problem 
in  the  United  States." 


“PENNSYLVANIA  GOVERN- 
MENT; STATE  AND  LOCAL”— 
Jacob  Tanger,  Ph.D.  and  Harold  F. 
ALDERFER,  Ph.D.  The  Pennsylvania 
Boo\  Service,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  1933. 
359  pp. 

The  text  presents  to  those  who  would 
know  not  only  how  the  wheels  of  our 
State  Government  go  round  but  what 
those  wheels  actually  are,  a clear  and 
adequate  factual  picture.  The  rigors  of 
the  great  post-war  depression  first  ap- 
parent in  1921  and  recurrent  from 
1929  on  have  done  much  to  focus  the 
attention  of  our  people  upon  the  func- 
tions of  government  and  the  possible 
scope  and  reach  of  State  services  which 
are  seen  to  be  profoundly  affecting  the 
daily  life  and  comfort  of  millions  of 
people.  The  text  starts  out  logically 
with  the  people,  defining  the  citizens, 
the  electors,  the  candidates  and  the 
elected  officials.  Thence  it  proceeds  to 
the  delimitation  of  State  government  as 
to  the  legislative,  administrative  and  ju- 
dicial sets  of  functions  repeated  at  suc- 
cessive levels  of  borough  and  city,  town- 
ship and  county  and  ultimately  the 
Commonwealth  itself  as  a complex  of 
resources, — material,  human  and  socio- 
economic,— calling  for  the  helping  and 
guiding  hand  of  government  for  assur- 
ing the  best  internal  economy  and  the 
best  coordinations  with  the  numerous 
other  units  of  the  federal  union. 

“STATE  government.”— Finla 
G.  Crawford.  ( American  Political  Sci- 
ence Series. J Henry  Holt  & Co.,  N^ui 
York  City.  1931.  8 vol.  533  pp.  $3.50. 

Describes  in  detail  the  structure  of 
the  State  governments,  and  treats  indi- 
vidually such  topics  as  legislative  and 
administrative  control  of  local  govern- 
ment, municipal  and  county  govern- 
ment; the  control  of  public  utilities;  the 
regulation  of  business  education,  busi- 
ness and  health. 

“PLANNING  FOR  CITY,  STATE. 
REGION  and  nation.”— Ameri- 
can City  Planning  Institute,  American 
Planning  and  Civic  Association,  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Planning  Officials.  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Planning  Ojficials,  Chi- 
cago, III.  1936.  170  pp. 

Inventory  of  public  planning  concepts 
and  progress  recognizing  need  for  in- 
tegration of  planning  with  public  ad- 
ministration at  all  levels  of  government. 
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Book  and  Magazine  Reviews  and  Directories 


CURRENT  PERIODICALS  DIRECTORY 

Harpers 

May  1938 

“The  Future  of  Our  Higher  Education" — 
James  Bryant  Conant,  President,  Harvard 
University,  p.  361  et  seq. 

Two  major  components  of  the  American 
democratic  tradition, — 

(1)  the  Jeffersonian  tradition  of  an  in' 
tellectual  aristocracy  to  provide  lead' 
ership 

(2)  the  Jacksonian  tradition  of  universal 
free  education  to  assure  an  en' 
lightened  electorate 

These  two  seemingly  contradictory  con' 
cepts  of  education  in,  for  and  by  democ' 
racy  President  Conant  convincingly  welds 
into  a coherent  and  necessary  unity.  In 
our  public  schools  and  our  land'grant  col' 
leges  he  sees  the  complete,  if  not  indeed 
lavish,  fulfillment  of  the  Jacksonian  pre' 
scription.  But  for  the  more  indispensable 
assurance  of  competent  leadership  President 
Conant  expresses  grave  misgivings. 

“We  must  continually  urge  upon  the  na' 
tion  the  desirability  of  directing  expendi' 
ture  of  public  money  for  education  with 
the  selective  process  in  mind.” 

The  Yale  Review 

A National  Quarterly.  Spring  1938 

“Engineering’s  Biggest  Job”  — Harold 
Pinches,  pp.  496'515. 

Presents  agriculture  as  the  next  great  field 
for  engineering  application.  A distinction 
of  considerable  importance  is  made  be' 
tween  Agricultural  Engineering  and  En' 
gineering  in  Agriculture. 

Plan  Age 

May  1938 

“Is  Government  Spending  Justified?”  (En' 
tire  Issue) — E.  J.  Coil. 

I.  Stagnation  in  the  Capital  Markets 

II.  Government  Intervention 

III.  Planning  Investment  Policy 
Reviews  the  shift  in  our  national  economy 
from 

(I)  a natural  resources  to  a human  re' 
sources  base 

(II)  a negative  type  of  regulatory  govern' 
mental  intervention  in  operations  of  busi' 
ness  enterprise  to  a positive  intervention 
by  corrective  taxation,  credit  extension  and 
governmental  spending. 

(III)  a temporary  to  a permanent  invest' 
ment  basis  with  regard  to  capital  assets, 
as  assuring  the  best  returns  from  a well 
planned  long'range  public  works  program. 

The  Social  Service  Review 

Vol.  XII,  No.  1.  March  1938. 

“Action  by  the  International  Labor  Or' 
ganization  on  Public  Works  and  Unem' 
ployment” — Otto  T.  Mallery*.  p.  101'104. 

A systematic  brief  report  of  a highly 
significant  program  for  economic  stabiliza' 
tion  evolved  by  the  International  Labor 
Office  in  its  recent  Geneva  Conference  re' 
suiting  in  a permanent  Public  Works  Com' 
mittee  in  Geneva. 

“The  emphasis  at  Geneva  was  upon 
planning  in  good  times.  No 
longer  is  a depression  regarded 
as  an  emergency,  but  rather  as  a 
natural  consequence  of  unre' 
strained  forces.” 


♦Member  Penna.  State  Planning  Board. 
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The  Deserted  Village 


C,  The  poet  gazed  upon  the  ravages  of  the  industrial 
revolution  with  its  smoke  begrimed  towns  of  tired  people 
and  squalid  homes,  its  blighted  countryside  and  its  de- 
populated villages,  and  shed  a tear. 

C,  Something  fragile  and  infinitely  precious  seemed  to 
have  been  lost  forever.  The  homely  scenes  of  the  vil- 
lage,— the  clang  of  the  sturdy  smithy,  the  subdued  hum 
of  the  village  school,  the  mellow  chiming  of  country 
church  bells, — all  the  intimate  sights  and  sounds  and  per- 
fumes of  a simple  hearted  and  friendly  neighborhood 
somehow  seemed  deserted  and  befouled  with  noise, 
filth,  and  confusion. 

C What  so  powerfully  moved  the  poet  was  largely  a sen- 
timental longing  to  escape  the  rising  hurlyburly  of  a rap- 
idly expanding  industrialized  culture.  What  might  better 
have  engaged  his  elegiac  lament  was  the  initial  failure  of 
the  rising  tide  of  mechanical  power  to  give  that  ease  of 
security  and  release  from  drudgery  which  only  now  we 
are  beginning  to  envisage. 

C,  In  a sense  the  village  may  be  accepted  as  the  apt 
symbol  of  peace  and  leisure, — the  relaxation  and  refuge 
from  urban  disorder  and  unrest.  The  village  seems  to 
stand  for  living  as  an  art  and  as  an  adequate  justification 
for  life,  as  something  to  be  used  as  a product  rather  than 
as  a mere  means  to  ends  felt  to  be  ulterior  to  the  chief 
purposes  of  living. 

C.  It  is  the  nostalgia  of  country-bred  captains  of  finance 
and  super-industrialists  for  the  simplicities  of  their  village 
boyhoods  seen  through  the  golden  haze  of  sentimental 
retrospect,  that  has  promoted  much  of  the  exodus  of 
moneyed  folk  from  urban  suburbs  to  the  satellite  towns,' — 
erstwhile  "Deserted  Villages," — there  to  reconstruct  the 
pattern  of  the  country  squire  and  his  "lady  bountiful." 

€1.  But  back  of  all  this  Intriguing  facade  of  pastoral  charm 
and  studied  simplicity  hum  the  tireless  and  indispensable 
motors  of  the  machine:  the  artfully  concealed  sanitary 
services;  the  labor  saving  machinery;  the  well  engineered 
air-conditioning, — all  the  ease  and  grace  of  modern  life 
spreading  to  ever  remoter  rural  reaches, — made  possible 
by  the  mobility,  divisibility  and  flexibility  of  electrified 
power,  poured  into  and  through  a thousand  ingenious 
machines. 

C.  Into  all  this  may  be  read  proof  of  an  ultimate  justifica- 
tion for  industrialism  by  the  restoration,  in  terms  suitable 
to  modern  living,  of  the  deserted  villages  and  abandoned 
farms  left  in  the  wake  of  its  earlier  and  more  ruthless  rise 
to  power. 
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Urbanization 
of  Rural  Areas 


C.  Unfortunately  "Urbanism"  and  "Urbanity"  are  not  synonymous. 
The  culture  of  the  cities  characteristic  of  ancient  and  of  renaissance 
periods,  when  the  arts  flourished  about  the  courts  of  princes,  has 
given  place  to  the  preoccupations  of  the  counting  house  and  the 
sooty  and  noisy  domination  of  the  factory.  The  commercial  advan- 
tages of  standardized  consumer  tastes  has  tended  to  level  town  and 
country  to  a mediocre  monotony.  A chief  objective  of  community 
planning  should  be  to  rescue  neighborhood  individuality  and  to  re- 
store something  of  the  charm  and  flavor  of  the  older  village  com- 
munities, consistent  with  the  ease  and  leisure  possible  to  an  indus- 
trialism equipped  with  clean,  quiet  and  mobile  power. 


The  mountain  girl,  by  the  R.  F. 
D.  mail  box,  greedily  devouring  the 
contents  of  the  newly  arrived  mail 
order  package,  presents  a figure  be- 
twixt  tragedy  and  promise.  Into 
this  simple  yet  eloquent  tableaux, 
thrown  up  against  the  ancient  hills, 
may  be  read  the  genesis  of  urban' 
ization.  But  an  urbanization  effect' 
ed  most  certainly  under  auspices, 
by  no  stretch  of  imagination,  ideal. 
If  this  same  earnest  curiosity  (now 
for  the  most  part  dissipated  at  its 
very  source  on  frivolities  or  often 
upon  more  mediocre,  if  not  in' 
deed  vicious,  social  values  given 
popular  appeal  by  the  persuasions 
of  commercial  propaganda,  the 
gaudy  glitter  of  factory  art,  and 
the  morbid  display  by  city  news' 
papers  of  scandal  and  crime)  were 
intelligently  channelized  along  lines 
of  local  and  genuine  culture,  what 


might  not  be  done  with  this  same 
lively  desire  to  project  the  “here” 
and  “now”  into  a richer  and  more 
satisfying  future? 

Rural  Free  DeHvery,  Cinderella 
among  the  glittering  galaxy  of  ah 
phabetized  governmental  services, 
has  powerfully  aided  the  far'flung 
forces  of  trade  and  industry  to 
reach  into  the  remotest  hills  and 
valleys  of  the  land,  there  to  spread 
the  gospel  of  snappy  clothes,  novel 
foods,  alien  forms  of  recreation, 
and  the  lure  of  the  Big  City. 
R.  F.  D.  has  gone  far  toward  mak' 
ing  rural  populations  urban  in  out' 
ward  appearance,  even  when  not 
urban  in  inner  attitudes. 

Urbanization,  approached  from 
this  angle,  constitutes  a force  rath' 
er  than  a form  or  structure.  It  has 
to  do  with  more  than  population 
densities  and  traffic  congestion.  Ur' 


Urbanization  of  Rural  Areas 


banization  may  not  be  merely  the 
spreading  of  metropolitan  tentacles 
into  shoe'String  towns  with  their 
nightmares  of  traffic  tangles  and 
unregulated  eye-sores.  Rather  it  may 
be  the  artificial  levelling  of  local 
community  characteristics  under  an 
urban  veneer  of  architecture,  dress 
and  conduct.  The  commercial  or- 
igins of  this  cultural  drabness, — the 
mediocre  by-product  of  mass  pro- 
duction, — operate  powerfully  to 
aggravate  a meretricious  culture  to 
the  end  that  esthetic,  social  and 
finally  all  human  values  come  to  be 
established  not  on  merit  and  in- 
dividual taste,  but  on  propaganda 
and  mob  impulse. 

Urbanization  unfortunately  has 
come  to  be  associated  with  the  de- 
struction of  rural  charm,  of  scenic 
beauty  and  of  the  foundations  of 
wholesome  and  natural  country 
life.  The  city  is  seen  by  its  critics 
to  be  extending  progressive  devas- 
tation into  the  rural  landscape,  the 
while  urban  blight  attacks  and 
desolates  the  heart  of  the  metrop- 
olis. 

This  sort  of  conflict  between 
town  and  country  is  not  necessary. 
With  sound  planning  — “town 
planning”  — the  appropriate  pat- 
terns of  urban  units,  the  composite 
of  architectural  design,  the  orderly 
charm  of  parks,  parkways,  plazas, 
community  centers  and  neighbor- 
hood squares,  enhanced  by  vistas  of 


landscaped  gardens  and  outlying 
cultivated  fields,  could  be  fused 
with  the  conveniences  of  accessibil- 
ity to  service  and  entertainment 
into  rich  and  well  rounded  com- 
munities. 

But  with  difficulty — so  long  as 
planning  follows  rather  than  pre- 
cedes urban  pressures  and  compli- 
cations. Industrialism,  the  hallmark 
of  urbanism,  must  be  invested  with 
esthetic  perception,  social  perspec- 
tive and  a recognition  of  its  re- 
sponsibility in  a social  order  that 
embraces  all  resources  for  promot- 
ing human  safety,  welfare  and  hap- 
piness. 

There  is  something  almost  pro- 
vincial and  arrogant  about  the  ur- 
banite’s argument  for  rural  plan- 
ning as  preparatory  primarily  to 
the  anticipated  growth  of  the  city. 
Historically  the  sequence  has  been 
from  city  planning  to  surburban 
planning  and  thence  to  rural  plan- 
ning as  a safeguard  against  the  hor- 
rors of  ribbon  appendages  embroid- 
ered with  hotdog  stands,  filling 
stations,  auto  grave-yards,  rubbish 
dumps  and  the  like.  The  metro- 
politan mosaics  of  Los  Angeles,  of 
Milwaukee  with  its  satellite  towns, 
Cincinnati  with  its  imbedded  inde- 
pendent neighborhood  incorpora- 
tions, all  have  found  themselves  em- 
barrassed and  obstructed  in  achiev- 
ing the  “city  beautiful,”  or  even 
the  dty  bearable,  by  the  arbitrary 
location  of  their  dty  boundaries. 
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Urbanization  of  Rural  Areas 


The  superficial  concept  of  rural 
planning  has  been  much  to  blame 
for  the  failure  of  rural  communities 
to  look  upon  this  sort  of  artificial 
and  arbitrary  urbanization  in  plan' 
ning  programs  with  any  great  en- 
thusiasm. Not  until  rural  planning 
is  ready  to  accept  the  country  in 
its  own  right  and  to  recognize  the 
legitimate  uniqueness  of  rural  prob- 
lems as  distinguished  from  urban 
problems,  can  any  great  progress 
be  expected,  and  it  is  just  because 
the  physical  compulsions  motivat- 
ing what  is  perhaps  mistakenly 
called  “city  planning”  are  absent 
or  in  any  event  less  urgent,  that 
rural  planning  will  call  for  a great 
deal  more  of  vision,  foresight  and 
ingenuity  than  does  urban  plan- 
ning. It  may  indeed  be  said  that 
planning — if  it  is  to  succeed  in  any 
large  way  in  rural  areas — must  be 
true  planning  and  not  merely  the 
muddling  through  of  successions  of 
emergencies  precipitated  by  lack  of 
foresight  or  direction. 

While  the  two  modes  of  life — 
urban  and  rural — have  developed 
by  paths  undeniably  separate  and 
distinct;  the  past  decade  has  seen 
the  thinking  of  public  planners  be- 
gin effectively  to  embrace  the  to- 
tality of  the  American  scene. 


Green 'belt  towns  have  sought  to 
preserve  the  rural  charm  of  areas 
capable  of  being  made  an  inte- 
gral part  of  these  composite  com- 
munity units.  In  St.  Louis  steps 
have  been  taken  to  arrest  urban 
blight  by  development  of  a “poly- 
nucleur”  type  of  urban  structure, — 
an  aggregate  of  neighborhood  units, 
each  with  its  focal  point  of  lo- 
cal interest.  The  segregation  of  ag- 
ricultural populations  into  rural 
hamlets  for  the  consolidating  of  serv- 
ice machinery,  implements  and  sup- 
phes,  or  for  cooperative  coordina- 
tions, has  as  yet  made  scant  head- 
way in  our  more  highly  individual- 
ized America.  But  it  offers  a device 
for  bringing  to  rural  populations 
many,  if  not  indeed  all,  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  urban  organization. 

The  native  metropolitan  New 
Yorker  is  accused  of  being  absurd- 
ly provincial  while  our  rural  young 
people  are  often  found  to  possess 
or  at  least  to  affect  a sophistication 
equal,  in  hardness  if  not  in  sub- 
tlety, to  that  of  any  town-bred 
youth.  What  seems  now  to  be 
needed  is  that  the  good  in  each 
mode  of  living  be  sifted  out  and 
promoted  by  well  considered  public 
planning. 
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A Stitch 

by  Roy  Helton* 


C Rural  communities  differ  largely  from  urban  communities  In  their 
greater  opportunity  to  ignore  the  future  and  to  dispense  with  well 
considered  planning.  The  city  finds  Itself  under  compulsions  by  Its 
very  size  and  density  and  concentration  to  plan  against  fire,  flood 
and  famine;  against  crime  and  disease.  Only  when  the  horse  Is  stolen 
does  the  rural  community  bethink  itself  of  thieves  and  padlocks. 
Rural  areas  have  far  more  of  irreplaceable  natural  wealth  to  con- 
serve; Ironically  their  concern  for  planned  conservation  too  often 
seems  inverse  to  the  need  and  the  opportunity. 


Planning  may  be  a forbidding 
or  mysterious  word  for  some,  but 
the  saving  of  human  lives  is  a 
phase  of  it  that  any  man  can  un- 
derstand  and  every  community  will 
approve.  When  a single  child  is 
kidnapped  and  murdered,  the 
whole  nation  is  aroused  to  rightful 
horror  and  to  spring  into  action  to 
punish  the  guilty  and  prevent  a 
repetition  of  the  crime. 

But  every  child  killed  on  a high- 
way is  just  as  much  a loss  of  hu- 
man life,  and  just  as  much  a prop- 
er cause  for  public  horror  and  cor- 
rective action.  In  this  case,  all  too 
often,  the  indignation  should  be  di- 
rected, not  at  the  unhappy  driver 
under  whose  car  a playing  child 
rushes  after  its  ball,  but  at  ourselves 
for  providing  that  child  no  safe 
place  for  play,  away  from  the  pub- 
lic roads.  Every  such  accident  is  a 
powerful  appeal  to  us  all  for  wise 
planning  in  which  the  state  and 
the  local  community  must  both  co- 


operate. 

We  are  proud  of  our  schools. 
We  want  them  to  be  handsome  and 
useful.  A child’s  pride  in  his  school 
is  a powerful  aid  to  his  education. 
School  architecture  has  recognized 
that  fact  and  has  eliminated  the  old 
dark  interiors  of  our  youth. 

But  if  we  plant  our  schools  on 
main  highways,  or  beside  roads 
where  the  through  traffic  is  increas- 
ing from  year  to  year,  all  the  fine 
architecture  in  the  world  and  all 
the  local  pride,  or  the  most  rigid 
dicipline  will  not  silence  those  class 
rooms.  Irritations  will  grow.  We 
will  wonder  why,  with  all  the  ex- 
pensive equipment  and  the  staff  of 
trained  teachers  we  employ,  our 
children  come  home  fretful,  nerv- 
ous, and  unhappy,  do  poorly  in 
their  work  and  later  in  life  show 
the  effect  of  improper  preparation. 

Nothing  the  school  can  do  will 
compensate  for  such  lack  of  plan- 
ning on  the  part  of  the  community 


•Mr.  Helton,  well  known  to  readers  of  Harpers,  if  a recent  addition  to  the  staff  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania  State  Planning  Board.  He  is  available  for  speaking  engagements  on  Public  Planning  and 
related  topics. 
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that  erects  it.  Or  suppose,  as  the 
community  develops,  its  fine  new 
school  turns  out  to  have  been 
placed  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
principal  road.  Then  more  and 
more  of  its  children  must  four 
times  every  day  cross  a main  route 
of  travel.  We  organize  safety  pa- 
trols.  We  employ  police  at  the 
crossings.  And  all  that  entails  a 
constant  and  growing  watchfulness 
and  expense.  The  prevention  of 
even  one  such  misplacement,  or  the 
saving  of  one  child’s  life  would  pay 
for  many  times  the  cost  of  a local 
planning  program. 

How  often  do  we  discover,  in  an 
hour  of  illness,  that  the  hospital  we 
have  always  regarded  as  an  out- 
standing expression  of  our  civic 
spirit,  and  pointed  to  with  satis- 
faction is,  for  patients  in  its  rooms, 
a mere  bedlam  from  the  noises  of 
traffic  on  the  road  below.  Most  hos- 
pitals are  on  noisy  corners,  and  yet 
there  are  only  two  reasons  why 
institutions  are  ever  erected  in  such 
places.  One  is  a pride,  which  some- 
times does  not  stop  to  consider  any- 
thing but  appearance.  Another  is  a 
lack  of  far-sighted  planning. 

No  human  agency  can  foresee 
everything.  But  one  quiet  school 
house,  one  hospital  placed  for  the 
greatest  accessibility  and  also  the 
greatest  possible  remoteness  from 
industrial  racket,  will  pay  its  com- 
munity a rich  dividend  in  human 
well  - being  for  many  years.  A 


proper  placement  of  playgrounds 
which  considers  that  children  must 
be  kept  off  our  streets  while  they 
are  at  their  games,  and  must  also 
not  run  large  risks  on  the  way  to 
play  and  home  again — such  a plan- 
ning creates  a good  that  no  dollar 
mark  will  cover. 

Properly  conditioned  roadside 
centers  have  always  been  a feature 
of  American  life.  Our  old  inns 
were  often  proud  possessions  and 
made  famous  the  crossroads  where 
they  were  erected.  But  traffic  and 
customs  have  changed.  Too  many 
lunch  stands,  picnic  grounds  and 
taverns  on  any  road  destroy  the 
beauty  of  the  countryside.  Need- 
less competition  leads  to  extortion, 
or  to  vulgarity,  that  in  the  end  re- 
pels rather  than  attracts.  And  the 
country  loses  both  income  and  its 
natural  wealth  of  unspoiled  scen- 
ery. And  not  only  wealth.  Roadside 
developments,  billboards,  and  even 
plantings  of  tall  trees  are  a danger 
to  safety  on  a high  speed  thorough- 
fare if  they  are  not  properly  lo- 
cated. If  they  obstruct  vision  over 
the  brow  of  a hill  or  around  a right 
hand  curve,  they  may  cost  more  in 
damage  to  visiting  or  local  traffic 
than  can  ever  be  collected  by  the 
neighborhood  that  permits  them. 

Planning  is  the  instrument 
through  which  our  want  for  better 
living  can  find  expression.  We  all 
have  that  want.  But  to  make  it  ef- 
fective and  to  attain  a better  way 
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of  life, — better  surroundings  and 
happier  conditions,  requires  study, 
knowledge  and  experience  in  this 
special  field.  To  deal  with  all  the 
influences  that  effect  human  weh 
fare,  safety  and  growth  is  no  ama- 
teur job. 

All  the  resources  and  informa- 
tion of  the  State  Planning  Board 
are  available  to  assist  local  plan- 
ning. But  most  of  these  local  prob- 
lems cannot  be  solved  at  long-range 
by  a state  agency.  The  solution  in 
most  cases  lies  in  intelligent  local 
planning.  Here  in  Pennsylvania 
cities,  boroughs,  townships  and 
counties  may  plan  and  2;one  for  a 
wise  use  of  all  their  possibilities. 
Townships,  counties  or  other  civil 
sub-divisions  may  join  for  a re- 
gional effort  in  problems  that  con- 
cern them  all. 

Every  farmer  plans  his  fields.  He 
is  compelled  to  do  so  to  protect  his 


stock,  to  secure  pure  water  for  his 
family’s  use  and  for  his  cattle,  to 
maintain  the  productiveness  of  his 
land  and  the  growth  of  his  woodlot, 
and  to  increase  his  produce  with  the 
least  labor  and  loss  of  fertility.  His 
problem,  multiplied  by  a hundred 
and  a thousand,  is  the  problem  of 
borough,  township,  and  county 
planning. 

A farmer  who  did  not  take 
thought  to  arrange  the  planting 
of  his  fields  in  the  light  of  all  his 
knowledge,  would  find  his  affairs 
in  confusion,  and  his  labor  wasted. 
That  also  is  true  of  communities  of 
every  size.  Without  an  ordered 
pattern  for  their  growth,  they  are 
certain  to  find  their  safety  im- 
periled, their  countryside  ravished, 
their  natural  attractions  and  values 
cheapened  or  sold  out,  and  their 
development  cramped  and  con- 
fused. 


“To  end  such  waste;  to  bring  order  out  of  disorder  that  may  fitly  be  characterized 
as  chaos;  to  make  convenience  and  thrift  take  the  place  of  discomfort  and  extrava- 
gance; to  realize  the  potentialities  of  commerce  and  industry  as  well  as  of  beauty  and 
comfort  and  pleasure — these  are  the  objectives  of  a city  plan.” — Charles  D.  'H.orton. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  POPULATION  BY  SIZE 
AND  NUMBER  OF  MUNICIPALITIES 
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Scene  of  typical  Pennsylvania  rural 


Man  Makes 
the  Town 

by  Russell  VanNest  Black* 


€L  If  cities,  like  Topsy,  just  grow  into  the  sprawling  unkempt  monsters 
so  feelingly  described  by  those  who  would  hold  up  the  mirror  of 
nature  to  urban  communities,  the  indictment  lies  against  those  who 
give  no  thought  to  the  morrow.  Cities  reflect  citizens.  If  the  citizens 
feel  no  community  loyalty  and  responsibility  for  cooperative  co- 
ordination, it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  city  can  have  unity  and  coher- 
ence. 


The  seasons  come  and  go.  Trees 
unfold  and  drop  their  leaves.  The 
earth  moves  round  the  sun.  These 
are  things  over  which  man  has  no 
control.  This  he  knows  and  has 
long  since  accepted.  It  would  seem 
sometimes  that  he  thinks  the  same 
way  about  his  town,  his  city. 

In  ancient  times,  towns  were 
built  as  adjuncts  to  the  palaces  of 
kings — to  the  castles  of  feudal 
lords.  Towns  were  but  extensions 
of  the  central  structure,  consciously 
planned  to  serve  a definite  function, 
— defense;  the  protection  and  sheb 
tering  of  retainers.  Thus  one  man 
made  the  ancient  town  rise  and 
grow  according  to  his  own  per' 
sonal  plan  and  will. 

But  with  advancing  civilization, 
cities  took  on  a greater  complexity 
of  purpose.  They  became  an  ex' 
pression  of  the  will  and  desires  of 
larger  and  larger  numbers  of  peo' 
pie  and  of  more  and  more  conflict' 
ing  interests,  until  finally  it  became 


difficult,  sometimes  impossible,  to 
discern  the  true  controlling  forces. 
It  is  little  wonder  that  most  people 
began  to  think  of  city  growth  and 
development  as  a sort  of  natural 
phenomenon,  as  a thing  self'gener' 
ating  and  quite  beyond  man’s  ken 
and  control.  Only  now  are  most  of 
us  beginning  to  realize  that  a city 
is  a man'made  thing, — that  collec' 
tively  we  can  pretty  much  control 
a city’s  destiny, — that  leaving  city 
growth  to  chance  is  courting  dis' 
aster. 

One  of  the  complexities  in  the 
regulation  of  city  growth  is  a per' 
petuation  of  the  natural  concept 
that  “to  every  man,  his  home  is  his 
castle.’’  Never  have  we  quite  ac' 
cepted  the  fact  that  as  we  move 
from  country  to  city,  our  individ- 
ual  castles,  as  inviolate  as  they  must 
continue  to  be  in  many  respects, 
do,  nevertheless,  partake  something 
of  the  community  at  large.  Castles 
in  the  city  do  not  and  cannot  stand 


^National  Resources  Committee  Consultant  to  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board. 
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alone;  for,  as  we  seek  the  advan- 
tages  of  community  living,  there 
must  be  some  reciprocal  sacrifices 
of  independence  of  initiative  and 
of  action.  It  has  indeed  been  the 
clash  of  individual  wills  and  of  in- 
dividual  interests,  each  bent  upon 
maintaining  “the  right  of  every 
man  to  do  as  he  pleases  with  his 
own  property,”  that  has  brought 
about  the  erratic  and  wasteful 
hodge-podge  so  characteristic  of 
most  modern  cities. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that,  in 
order  to  build  a proper  dty,  in- 
dividuals must  be  told  what  color 
to  paint  their  houses  or  that  they 
must  use  Georgian-Colonial,  rather 
than  “modern”  architecture, — as 
they  may  prefer, — but  that  some- 
how there  must  be  brought  into  the 
picture  a unity  of  purpose  and  plan 
in  respect  to  matters  of  wider  com- 
munity concern.  These  matters  in- 
clude the  city  structure  as  com- 
prised of  streets;  parks  and  other 
public  open  spaces;  school  and  oth- 
er public  building  sites,  and  rail- 
roads and  other  transportation  fa- 
cilities. It  is  of  further  community 
concern  that  room  be  provided 
somewhere  in  the  dty  for  all  legiti- 
mate city  structures  and  uses,  in- 
cluding those  of  business  and  in- 
dustry. Formulation  of  some  pre- 


conception of  what  the  dty 
structure  should  be  and  the  exer- 
dse  of  such  controls  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  bring  about  that  precon- 
ceived structure  are  what  we  are 
coming  to  know  as  city  planning. 
The  regulation  of  the  distribution 
of  private  structures  and  uses  is  a 
special  branch  of  city  planning 
which  we  call  zoning. 

The  machinery  of  city  planning 
and  zoning,  as  provided  for  under 
the  laws  of  Pennsylvania  and  of 
most  other  states,  supplies  a mod- 
ern method  by  which  man  may 
consdously  shape  the  destiny  of  his 
town.  It  is  a method  by  which,  un- 
der democracy,  we  may  build  cities 
in  accordance  with  a unified  ob- 
jective almost  as  positively  and  ef- 
fectively,— if  we  only  knew  it, — 
as  by  the  one-man  vision  and  ob- 
jective that  went  into  the  building 
of  the  age-old  feudal  towns. 

Man  makes  the  town? — only,  in 
our  day  when  what  is  meant  is 
that  many  men  make  the  town. 
Only  when  the  ideas  and  objec- 
tives of  these  many  men  can  be 
woven  into  a single  pattern  can 
there  result  a dty  creditable  to 
man’s  present  knowledge  and  in- 
genuity, suitable  to  the  age  and  as- 
pirations in  and  for  which  he  lives. 
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Conference 

Notes 


National  Conference  on  Planning* 

Held  at  Minneapolis,  Minnesota, 
June  20,  21,  22,  1938. 

The  general  tenor  of  the  papers  pre- 
sented and  of  the  deliberations  reported 
indicate  clearly  a trend  toward  invest- 
ing public  planning  with  greater  and 
more  basic  realism.  By  this  is  meant  not 
so  much  a preoccupation  with  the  phys- 
ical aspects  of  social  environment  as  is 
meant  the  encouraging  recognition  of 
planning  areas  as  being  defined,  for  ad- 
ministrative purposes,  by  the  organic 
needs  of  a structural  set-up  that  reflects 
the  local  facts  of  life.  Perhaps  the  most 
hopeful  development  in  planning, 
shown  in  this  national  conference,  is  the 
disposition  to  insist  upon  the  greater 
flexibility  and  realism  implicit  in  the 
concept  of  regionalism  or  distinguished 
as  from  formal  political  government. 

Twenty-eighth  Borough  Conven- 
tion* 

Held  on  Board  the  S.S.  Seeandbee 
on  Lake  Erie,  June  20-23,  1938. 

A unique  feature  of  this  convention 
was  that  all  sessions  took  place  on 
board  ship.  More  significant  to  those 
interested  in  the  extension  of  Borough 
planning  and  zoning  was  its  marked  en- 
thusiasm for  “home  rule.”  This  came 
out.  particularly  in  discussions  of  the 
allocation  of  gasoline  taxes,  the  opera- 
tion of  the  recently  installed  uniform 
budget  plan  and  the  operation  of  the 
plumbing  inspection  code.  Considerable 
dissatisfaction  was  voiced  in  regard  to 
what  were  viewed  as  encroachments 
upon  local  initiative  and  local  self  gov- 
ernment by  the  progressive  centraliza- 
tions of  public  administration.  The  con- 
vention sessions  on  public  utilities  dis- 
closed an  impressively  wide-spread  in- 
terest in  municipal  ownership  by  Bor- 
oughs of  their  electric  generating  and 
water  supply  plants.  The  number  of 
enquiries  in  regard  to  sewage  disposal 
plants  seemed  to  indicate  a growing 

*A  more  detailed  report  will  be  made  in  the 
August  issue. 


appreciation  of  the  need  for  abatement 
of  stream  pollution  as  a major  principle 
of  public  policy. 

Pennsylvania 

State  Board  of  Housing 

Conference  of  Local  Housing  Au- 
thorities of  Pennsylvania,  Harris- 
burg, Pa.,  June  17,  1938. 

This  one-day  conference,  presided 
over  by  George  E.  Evans,  Chairman, 
State  Board  of  Housing,  was  held  to 
discuss  the  procedure  and  limitations  of 
Local  Housing  Authorities.  The  em- 
phasis of  the  discussions  was  placed 
up)on  the  fact  that  acceptable  projects 
were  primarily  slum-clearance;  and  that 
the  local  authorities  of  smaller  com- 
munities were  unable  to  participate  with 
small  projects.  The  necessity  for  basic 
information,  proper  planning,  adequate 
management  and  cooperation  of  the  in- 
terested agencies  was  likewise  stressed. 
It  is  apparent  that  in  order  to  provide 
an  adequate  program  for  Pennsylvania, 
it  will  be  necessary  (a)  to  extend  the 
low-cost  housing  program  to  the 
smaller  cities,  (b)  to  create  “metropoli- 
tan districts”  around  principal  cities  to 
permit  local  housing  groups  to  extend 
their  rehabilitation  program,  and  (c) 
to  abolish  school  tax  payments  on  local 
low-cost  housing  projects.  The  State 
Housing  Board  will  request  such  legis- 
lation in  the  event  of  a special  session 
of  the  Legislature. 

Bucks  County 
Planning  Conference 

Held  at  Washington  Crossing  Inn, 

Pennsylvania.  June  8,  1938. 

Under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Bucks 
County  Real  Estate  Board  a dinner 
meeting  was  held  to  consider  the  ad- 
visability of  a comprehensive  planning 
and  zoning  program  for  Bucks  County. 
The  meeting  was  attended  by  repre- 
senatives  of  the  County  Commissioners, 
Township  Supervisors,  Borough  Of- 
ficials, Kiwanis  and  Rotary  Clubs, 
Grange,  Delaware  Valley  Protective 
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Association  and  other  public-minded 
groups  as  well  as  by  a number  of  lead- 
ing residents  and  industrialists.  Mrs. 
Martha  Woolley  of  Lahaska,  Chairman 
of  the  Real  Estate  Board’s  Planning 
Committee,  presided.  After  a talk  on 
Planning  and  Zoning  by  F.  A.  Pitkin 
of  the  State  Planning  Board,  a general 
discussion  followed  in  which  most  of 
those  attending  participated  with  Rus- 
sell V.  N.  Black,  Consultant  to  the 
State  Planning  Board.  It  was  evident 
that  there  was  a general  realization  of 
the  unfortunate  effects  of  unplanned 
development  in  the  county  and  that 
there  was  complete  agreement  as  to  the 
necessity  for  a comprehensive  planning 
and  zoning  program  before  the  scenic 
beauty,  which  is  one  of  the  county’s 
greatest  assets,  is  irretrievably  lost. 

Thirteenth  Annual  Convention  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Association 
of  Township  Commissioners 

Held  at  the  Hotel  Sterling,  in 

Wilkes-Barre,  May  18-21,  1938. 

Many  interesting  and  educational  ad- 
dresses were  given  by  local  and  state 
governmental  officials  concerning  first- 
class  township  management  and  proced- 
ures, which  were  followed  by  pertinent 
discussions.  Planning  and  zoning  were 
covered  by  two  papers:  by  F.  A.  Pitkin, 
Executive  Director  of  the  State  Plan- 
ning Board,  in  a paper  entitled  “State 
and  Local  Planning,’’  describing  the 
State’s  viewpoint  of  planning  and  zon- 
ing for  townships;  the  other  paper  pre- 
sented by  Evan  L.  James,  Secretary  of 
Lower  Merion  Township,  was  entitled 
“Township  Planning,”  an  explanation 
of  how  Lower  Merion  Township  de- 
vised and  put  into  force  their  plan.  The 
State  Planning  Board  also  was  repre- 
sented at  the  convention  by  L.  Z.  Hol- 
combe. 

Organization  Meeting;  New 
York  State  Federation  of 
Official  Planning  Boards 

Hotel  Mark  Twain,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

June  10,  1938 

A formative  meeting  designed  to  ef- 
fect a permanent  organization  for  pro- 
moting helpful  legislation.  This  step  is 
the  result  of  last  year’s  State-wide  con- 
ference of  planning  agencies  and  of  the 


work  of  the  Organization  Committee 
appointed  at  that  meeting. 

National  Association  of 
Real  Estate  Boards 

22  West  Monroe  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 
At  the  recent  Central  Atlantic  Re- 
gional Conference  of  the  N.A.R.E.B., 
held  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  Dean 
Joseph  H.  Willits  of  Wharton  School, 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research  of  New  York,  forecast  that: 
“An  increasing  proportion  of  real  estate 
business  activity  in  the  future  will  prob- 
ably be  of  a ‘replacement’  rather  than  of 
a ‘new  business’  character,  but  this  ‘re- 
placement’ demand  offers  not  only  an 
opportunity  for  a substantial  revival  of 
house  construction  but  also  a construc- 
tive chance  for  the  rebuilding  of  our 
cities.  With  little  rebuilding  since  1929, 
the  next  twenty  years  may  easily  see 
the  reconstruction  of  nearly  half  our 
urban  structures.”  He  hastened  to  add, 
however,  that  to  take  advantage  of  this 
potential  opportunity  will  require, 
among  other  things: 

A lightening  of  the  disproportionate  tax  bur- 
den on  real  estate 

Better  zoning  and  planning  of  our  cities 

Lower  costs  of  building  construction 

Public  policies  that  encourage  and  facilitate 
the  demolition  of  houses  in  blighted  areas 

Cooperative  ventures  in  large  scale  clearance 
of  such  areas. 

Calendar 

July  25-28. — Allentown,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania  Chiefs  of  Police  Association. 
Sec.,  F.  B.  Titus.  Landsdowne,  Pa. 

August  13-20. — Mexico  City. 

International  Federation  for  Housing  and 
Town  Planning.  Congress.  Gen.  Sec.,  Don' 
aid  C.  L.  Murray,  rue  Cantersteen  47, 
Shell  Bldg.  608,  Brussels,  Belgium.  Mex' 
ican  rep.,  Carlos  Contreras,  Ramos  Arizpe 
No.  1,  Mexico,  D.  F. 

August  17-19. — Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

American  Water  Works  Association — Cen' 
tral  States  Section.  (Hotel  Windsor.)  Sec., 
E.  P.  Johnson,  418  Flannery  Bldg.,  Station 
13,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

August  3 1 -September  2. — St,  Louis,  Mo. 
National  Shade  Tree  Conference.  (Coro' 
nado  Hotel.)  Sec.'Treas.,  L.  C.  Chadwick, 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

September  18-22. — Milwaukee,  Wis. 

American  Institute  of  Park  Executives. 
Exec,  Sec.,  Will  O.  Doolittle,  Box  422, 
Tulsa,  Okla. 

October — (exact  date  for  later  announce- 
ment)— Allentown,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania  Association  of  Planning  Com' 
missioners.  Annual  Convention.  Exec.  Sec., 
Arthur  H.  Cassel,  Allentown,  Pa. 
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Recent  Planning 
and  Zoning  Activity 


PHILADELPHIA.  — The  Pennsylvania 
Housing  y Town  Planning  Association 
reports  a reorganization  to  meet  the 
larger  scope  of  activity  stimulated  by 
recent  Housing  Authorities  in  the  State. 
Mr.  Gustave  Ketterer  succeeds  Mr. 
Bernard  J.  Newman,  for  the  past  six 
years  president  of  the  Association.  Out- 
standing in  the  Associations  recent  en- 
deavors has  been  the  development  of 
plans  for  a model  five-room  brick  house, 
to  be  built  for  $2,800  including  a $500 
allowance  for  ground  price,  if  spaced 
twenty-two  to  the  acre. 

PITTSBURGH. — Carnegie  Foundation 
has  allotted  the  sum  of  $50,000  to  the 
American  City  Planning  Institute  for 
production  of  a city  planning  film  to  be 
shown  at  the  forthcoming  New  York 
World’s  Fair. 

HARRISBURG.  — Resident  regional 
planner  for  the  Harrisburg  Area  Re- 
gional Planning  Committee  will  be 
Malcolm  H.  Dill,  who  has  been  associ- 
ated recently  with  E.  S.  Draper,  re- 
gional planning  expert  of  Washington, 
in  the  development  of  the  Baltimore- 
Washington-Annapolis  Area  and  the 
Tennessee  Valley,  it  has  been  an- 
nounced through  Dr.  J.  Horace  Mc- 
Farland, publicity  chairman  for  the 
committee. 

HARRISBURG.  — The  Committee  on 
Public  Relations  of  the  local  Chapter  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Society  of  Profes- 
sional Engineers  has  ofiicially  tendered 
its  support  and  cooperation  in  the  pro- 
motion of  the  regional  plan  for  the 
Harrisburg  Metropolitan  Area. 

PHILADELPHIA. — Zoning  ordinance  of 
city  amended  providing  that  applica- 
tions for  zoning  permits  in  districts 
within  ten  thousand  feet  of  a licensed 
or  lawfully  established  airport  shall,  un- 


der certain  conditions,  be  referred  to 
the  Board  of  Adjustment  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assuring  public  safety  and  con- 
venience. 

ALLENTOWN.- — The  local  housing  au- 
thority under  the  leadership  of  chair- 
man Asa  J.  Obert  has  completed  final 
plans  for  a housing  project  consisting 
of  322  English  type  brick  veneer  3,  4, 
5,  and  6 room  units  equipped  with  hot 
water  heating  plants  for  each  group  of 
ten  houses.  The  estimated  cost  is 
$1,608,000,  of  which  $161,700  will  be 
contributed  by  the  sponsors. 

HARRISBURG. — City  has  completed  a 
$350,000  improvement  bond  issue  at 
the  rate  of  l'/4%  interest.  The  pro- 
ceeds are  to  be  used  for  replacement  of 
paving,  the  installation  of  sewers  and 
the  laying  of  a 16-inch  water  main.  The 
above  funds  will  be  augmented  by 
WPA  grants. 

BUTLER,  PA. — Farm  lands  in  Butler 
County  totaling  to  20,284  acres  have 
been  improved  under  the  1937  AAA 
farm  program.  This  represents  the  con- 
structively planned  cooperation  of  1376 
Butler  County  farmers,  covering  an 
area  equal  to  forty  percent  of  the  total 
crop-land  of  the  County. 

DAYTON,  OHIO. — Zoning  ordinance 
contains  provision  for  limiting  extension 
of  non-conforming  use  to  such  uses  as 
shall  be  undertaken  within  ten  years  of 
the  enactment  of  the  ordinance. 

SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS. — Illinois  State 
Housing  Board  has  released  its  Annual 
Report  for  1937 — a highly  attractive 
pamphlet  in  form  and  content.  Of  spe- 
cial interest  are  the  portions  dealing 
with  the  Shawneetown  Removal  Project 
designed  to  move  an  entire  community 
out  of  a flood  hazard  area. 


“I’m  glad  you  city  people 
Love  the  City  as  you  do. 


For  if  you  should  desert  it 
You’d  spoil  the  country  too.’’ 
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Book  and  Magazine 
Reviews  and 
Directories 


“CITT  PLAHNING;  HOUSING  ’ 
— Berner  Hegeman.  Edited  by  Wil- 
liam A.  Forster  and  Robert  C.  Wein- 
burg.  The  Architectural  Book  Publish- 
ing Co.,  112  W.  46  St.,  New  Tor\. 
1938.  162  pp.  $13.75. 

Anyone  wishing  to  provide  himself 
with  a clear,  graphic  and  highly  dra' 
matic  picture — one  should  really  say 
"panorama” — of  the  transition  from  the 
preceding  generation’s  preoccupation 
with  the  “City”  as  a public  spectacle, 
an  aggregate  of  bigger  and  better  mon' 
uments,  to  the  current  concept  of  the 
city  as  the  implementation  of  a highly 
industrial  and  compact  society,  this  lav' 
ish  exposition  provides  the  ideal  means. 
Third  of  a series  of  three  volumes  of 
encyclopediac  scope,  this  volume,  pub- 
lished after  the  author’s  death,  has 
brought  to  a brilliant  climax  the  evolu' 
tion  of  an  alert  and  courageous  mind. 
It  is  of  particular  significance  to  mod' 
ern  urban  planning  and  the  spread  of 
urbanization  beyond  the  city’s  limits, 
that  if  the  cities  are  to  fulfill  their 
proper  role: 

“The  greatest  progress — must  be  made,  in  at 
least  three  important  phases  of  urban  life — 
communication,  recreation  and  public  hous' 
ing." 

“THE  CULTURE  OF  CITIES”— 
Lewis  Mumford.  Harcourt,  Brace  & 
Co.,  New  ror\.  1938.  598  pp.  $5.00. 

If  the  medieval  city  did  its  job  on 
the  whole  better  for  its  day  than  do 
New  York,  Chicago  and  San  Francisco 
today  for  theirs,  it  is  perhaps  because 
the  social  objectives  served  were  more 
clear'cut  and  planning  control  more 
unified  by  rigid  centralization.  To 
social  analysts  and  critics  of  so  com' 
prehensive  a scope  as  Mumford,  the 
uncertainties  and  confusions  inherent 
in  our  modern  world  must  give  no  small 
degree  of  discomfort.  The  city  that  was 
a fortress,  the  city  that  was  an  imperial 
capital,  the  city  that  was  a great  cen' 
tral  mart  for  exchange  on  the  great 
trade  routes, — these  had  each  of  them 
its  unifying  purpose  to  give  pattern  and 
meaning  to  its  form.  But  when  “only 


one  controlling  agent  remained:  profit” 
and  “the  two  main  elements  of  the  new 
urban  complex  were  the  factory  and  the 
slum”  the  consequences  are  seen  by  the 
author  to  be  anarchy  and  despair. 
When  cities  ceased  to  be  the  monu- 
ments of  princes  and  instead  became 
huge  webs  of  factories  and  steel  strands 
of  transport  and  communication,  some' 
thing  vital  was  lost  without  just  recom' 
pense  other  than  the  liberation  of  serfs 
and  peasants  from  systematic  exploita' 
tion.  In  time  may  be  expected  the  dc' 
liberately  planned  development  of  ur' 
ban  concentrations  to  social  uses  ap' 
propriate  to  a democracy  geared  to  our 
rapid  technologic  advance.  This  most 
recent  of  Mumford’s  socio-economic 
theses  summarizes  and  synthesizes  the 
entire  range  of  his  comprehensive  think- 
ing and  versatile  appreciations  to  date. 
It  is  not  only  timely  reading  matter;  it 
may  be  prescribed  as  required  reading 
for  all  social  students  and  public  plan- 
ners who  may  wish  to  save  themselves 
from  the  drudgery  of  a vast  amount  of 
widely  distributed  reading  and  looking 
up  of  none  too  accessible  references  and 
authorities. 

"OUR  CITIES— THEIR  ROLE  IN 
THE  national  ECONOMY”- 
Ntitional  Resources  Committee,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  June,  1937,  88  pp. 

Of  the  three  parts  of  what  appears 
thus  far  to  be  the  most  mature  and 
helpful  of  the  National  Resources  Com- 
mittee’s studies  of  urban  aspects  of  pub- 
lic planning;  Part  I defines  and  delimits 
the  unique  nature  of  the  “Urban  Prob- 
lem”; Part  II  offers  a compact  but  clear 
and  significant  statement  of  policy  in 
public  planning  for  urban  areas,  while 
Part  III  attempts  a highly  condensed 
resume  of  the  major  urban  deficiencies 
together  with  an  equally  brief  recom- 
mendation for  correction.  While  the 
survey  recognizes  the  interaction  of  ur- 
ban and  rural  forces  and  conditions,  it 
has  confined  its  analysis  rather  closely 
to  the  concept  of  urbanization  on  the 
side  of  population  density  and  concen- 
tration of  structure. 
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Book  and  Magazine  Reviews  and  Directories 


"CAH  WE  control  the 
BOOM?” — Bertil  Ohlin  and  others.  A 
Conference  at  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota May  11,  1937.  The  University 
of  Minnesota  Press,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
No.  20,  October,  1937.  29  pp.  27c. 

A contemporary  economic  inquiry 
into  what  has  turned  out  to  be  a rather 
academic  hypothesis.  Prevalent  opinion 
seemed  to  be  that  better  than  the  gov' 
ernment  spending  us  out  of  depression, 
would  be  the  utilization  of  what  may 
really  be  redundant  capital  equipment 
in  the  durable  goods  field  to  an  extent 
suffic’ent  to  put  everybody  to  work;  a 
pleasant  proposal  if  no  one  is  so  Un- 
kind  as  to  inquire  how  or  why  these 
capacities  for  durable  goods  have  fallen 
idle.  To  say  we  must  put  this  over- 
expanded capacity  into  production  so 
that  unemployed  folk  may  have  jobs 
and  so  expand  consumption  to  maintain 
these  capacities  in  full  operation  seems 
a bit  like  putting  the  cart  before  the 
horse. 

“URBAN  BLIGHT  AHD  SLUMS” 
— Mabel  L.  Wal\er.  Harvard  Univer- 
sity Press,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 
1938.  442  pp.  $4.00. 

A clear,  comprehensive  and  stimu- 
lating treatment  of  the  less  lovely  as- 
pects of  the  City.  Well  documented  with 
data  sources  and  tables  and  reinforced 
by  ample  and  well  chosen  quotations 
from  leading  authorities  in  the  field  of 
urban  blight  and  city  planning,  should 
make  this  book  for  some  time  to  come 
the  best  current  coverage  of  these  criti- 
cal fields.  After  careful  definition  of 
“blighted  areas”  and  “slums,”  the  au- 
thor proceeds  to  an  analysis  of  the 
various  urban  forms  of  degeneration 
extant  and  follows  this  with  a thorough 
survey  of  programs  for  rehabilitation. 
A careful  and  valuable  distinction  is 
made  between  mere  slum  clearance  and 
effective  slum  eradication  by  “siphon- 
ing off  slum  populations”  into  well- 
planned  community  layouts  on  suitably 
priced  lands,  rather  than  the  familiar 
spotty  slum  demolition  and  replacement 
at  excessive  initial  social  costs  and  with 
little  promise  for  the  slum  dwellers, 
whose  economic  deficiencies  generate 
slums  in  the  first  place. 


“A  SOCIAL  STUDY  OF  PITTS- 
BURGH”— Philip  Klein  et  al.  Colum- 
bia University  Press,  Ffew  Yor\  City. 
1938..  978  pp.  $4.77. 

With  singular  modesty  the  authors 
tuck  away  their  very  thoroughly  organ- 
ized “Summary  of  the  Principal  Recom- 
mendations Submitted  by  the  Social 
Study”  into  the  back  of  their  text  as 
“Appendix  B.”  For  the  public  planner 
and  the  social  student,  harrassed  by  the 
mounting  tide  of  pertinent  literature, 
this  appendix  may  well  constitute  the 
most  useful  part  of  the  text.  The  clos- 
ing note  of  the  “Epilogue”  deserves  to 
be  boldly  displayed  in  every  school 
room  of  the  land: 

“It  is  not  beyond  hope  that  through  an  en- 
lightened school  system,  a press  which  has 
been  increasingly  liberal  and  fair,  and,  pos- 
sibly, through  a more  realistic  and  courageous 
social  work  leadership,  the  new  generation 
will  record  sufficient  progress,  so  that  Pitts- 
burgh and  Allegheny  County  may  be  as 
proud  of  the  achievements  of  the  next  quar- 
ter century  as  the  present  generation  has 
cause  to  be  of  the  tremendous  strides  toward 
a better  life  which  the  people  of  that  com- 
munity have  made  in  the  quarter  century- 
just  past.”  (p884) 

“URBAN  SOCIOLOGY”  — E.  E. 
Muntz.  The  MacMillan  Co.,  7\[ew  Yor\ 
City.  1938.  742  pp.  $3.77. 

The  author  with  amazing  industry 
and  patience  has  produced  a text 
marked  by  the  practical  explicitness  of 
a hand-book  combined  with  the  criti- 
cally theoretic  approach  of  the  social 
student.  The  result  is  an  excellent  com- 
panion piece  to  Mumford’s  “Culture  of 
Cities.”  It  might  justly  be  said  that 
whereas  the  latter  offers  a comprehen- 
sive approach  to  the  methodology  of 
urban  planning,  the  former  offers  an 
equally  comprehensive  array  of  me- 
chanics for  implementing  urban  plan- 
ning. The  importance  of  sound  urban 
planning  becomes  at  once  obvious  if,  as 
the  author  points  out: 


“Modern  inventions  producing  new  and  im 
proved  modes  and  techniques  of  physical  an( 
mental  contacts  between  individuals  and  be 
tween  groups,  both  small  and  large,  hav 
made  it  possible  for  urban  culture  to  spreai 
forth  and  to  literally  permeate  the  entir 
environment.” 


“Woe  unto  them  that  join  house  to  house,  that  lay  field  to  field,  until  there  be 
no  place  . . . ” — Isaiah  7:8. 
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CURRENT  PERIODICALS  DIRECTORY 

The  Atlantic 

June  1938 

“One  Democracy  to  Another" — Sir  Her' 
Bert  Gepp.  p.  771'75. 

The  .author,  a director  of  the  North 
Australian  Aerial,  Geological  and  Geo' 
physical  Survey,  compares  that, — to  us, 
— remote  continent  with  ours  and  dis' 
closes  how  alike  are  the  experiences, 
hopes  and  fears  of  both.  He  sees  two 
anxieties  as  paramount:  “(1)  The  threat 
to  World  Peace  due  to  population  pres' 
sure  of  three  virile  ‘dictatorship'  nations; 
(2)  The  comparative  absence  of  study 
leading  to  solution  of  the  adjustment  be- 
tween  production  and  consumption." 

Harpers 

June  1938 

“The  Iconography  of  Advertising  Art" 
— Paul  Parker,  p.  80'84. 

A squint  behind  the  scenes  of  pictorial 
propaganda,  showing  how  esthetic  tastes 
are  molded  and  ideals  shaped  to  the 
profitable  commercial  ends  oi  high  pow' 
er  advertising. 

Survey 

Mid  Monthly 

June  1938 

“The  W.P.A.  Looks  Forward;  a State' 
ment  and  a Forecast" — Harry  L.  Hop' 
kins.  p.  195'198. 

The  director  and  moving  spirit  of  the 
World’s  most  amazing  public  enterprise 
surveys  the  field  of  economic  battle;  de' 
plores  the  slender  resources  with  which 
to  repel  the  mounting  invasion  of  pov' 
erty,  recounts  the  staggering  figures  of 
performance  to  refute  the  charge  of 
“boon'doggling,"  and  applauds  a gov' 
ernment  increasingly  responsive  to  its 
responsibilities  to  the  courageous  poor 
and  the  economic  undet'dogs. 

Forfunt 

July  1938 

“The  County  Agent" — 

John  Nel  Morris  is  one  of  over  3,000 
county  agents  in  the  United  States.  Of' 
ficially,  he  is  the  Agricultural  Extension 
Agent,  a welcome  .and  familiar  figure  to 
the  farmers  of  Pettis  County,  Missouri. 
Fortune  comments  . . adequate 

farm  income  is  his  first  concern;  proper 
soil  management  and  conservation  to  en' 
sure  future  income  bis  second.  His 
weapon  is  knowledge  . . ." 

The  Yale  Review  Quarterly 

Summer 

"The  Spring  in  the  Meadow" — Odell 
Shepard,  p.  765'771. 

A pleasant  philosophical  short  essay 
on  what  nature  in  the  open  fields  can 
mean  to  the  sensitive  and  shrewd  ob' 
server. 

Fortune 

May  1938 

"The  House  Not  So  Beautiful" — Busi- 
ness and  Government  Department 
article. 

A condensed  and  instructive  resume  of 
the  three  major  phases  thus  far  devel' 
oped  for  governmental  participation  in 
the  promotion  of  the  long  longed'for 
building  boom — F.H.A.,  H.O.L.C.  and 
U.S.H.A. 
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God  Made  the  Country 

C.  The  clear  implication  in  popular  parlance  is  that  rural 
life  enjoys  special  dispensations;  that  a "special  provi- 
dence" presides  over  the  rural  scene  and  that  the  "un- 
spoiled child  of  nature"  is  blessed  with  conspicuous  vir- 
tues denied  to  the  city-dweller. 

CThis  special  providence  that  once  rained  timely  manna 
upon  a nomadic  people  has  long  since  been  found  to  be 
a poor  substitute  for  the  foresight  and  planned  economy 
of  a social  order  progressively  expanding  and  enriching 
its  culture. 

C.  The  inadequacy  of  an  economy  resting  exclusively  on 
the  raw  resources  of  a natural  environment  arises,  on  the 
one  hand,  from  the  depletion  and  exhaustion  of  natural 
resources  and  on  the  other  hand  from  the  Increasing  re- 
finement and  elaboration  of  consumption. 

CThe  rise  of  the  factory  system,  with  Its  initial  compul- 
sions,— centralized  power-generation  and  application, — 
toward  urbanism,  has  alternately  served  as  cause  and 
effect  in  the  long  cycle  of  commercialism  which  has 
swollen  our  cities  to  hazardous  proportions  and  extended 
urbanization  with  disquieting  acceleration. 

C,  Cities  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  artificial  and  syn- 
thetic product  of  trade;  if  they  are  ugly  and  frightful,  it 
Is  not  because  they  are  the  handiwork  of  man  but  rather 
because  beauty,  coherence  and  general  welfare  have  not 
been  the  prime  objective  of  industrialism.  The  same  holds 
for  rural  development. 

C.  The  central  human  problem  which  is  now  forcing  atten- 
tion to  planning  springs  from  circumstances  attendant  on 
the  transition  from  a natural  environment,  opportunisti- 
cally exploited,  to  an  artificial  environment,  fabricated 
and  controlled  by  man  himself. 

CThe  urban  problem  arises  from  a failure  fully  to  com- 
prehend the  nature  and  purpose  of  this  transition;  the 
rural  problem — from  a tardiness  In  attempting  the  transi- 
tion. 

CThe  rural  problem  is  further  aggravated  by  the  high 
social  overhead  Involved  in  any  such  transition  due  to 
sparseness,  remoteness  and  Isolation  of  population.  This 
aggravation  may  be  counted  on  to  increase  rather  than 
to  lessen. 

C Chemurgy — the  application  of  Industrial  synthetics  to 
agricultural  products — Is  beginning  to  attempt  for  the 
farm  what  technology  has  accomplished  for  the  factory. 
C It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  solution  the  finest  part  of 
ruralism  may  be, — by  wise  planning  and  intelligent  regu- 
lation,— combined  with  the  full  flower  of  urbanism  as  the 
product  of  man  the  creator,  replacing  man  the  creature 
of  any  special  providence. 
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Problem 
of  Ruraiism 


€L  Ruraiism  Is  no  more  a problem  unique  to  specific  areas  than  Is 
urbanism.  One  problem  of  critical  Import  is  common  to  both:  the 
shift  from  an  opportunistic  "catch-as-catch-can"  social  order  to  a 
prudently  planned  and  controlled  use  of  physical  resources.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  discussion  the  problem  has  to  do  largely  with  the  de- 
velopment of  new  forms  of  raw  materials  designed  to  effect  easy 
and  even  replenishment  and  more  uniform  and  subsfantlal  savings  In 
processing  for  use.  For  the  farmer  fhis  can  mean  new  and  more 
profitable  farm  products.  What  thorough  diversification  In  our  rural 
economy,  replacing  fortuitous  supplies  of  nafural  resources,  can  mean 
may  safely  be  leff  fo  fhe  infelllgent  clfizen's  Imagination.  Certainly 
the  effects  may  be  expected  to  be  far-reaching  and  profound;  to 
Ignore  their  possibilities  Is  to  court  economic  and  social  disaster. 


What  affects  favorably  or  unfav- 
orably rural  populations  is  of  uni- 
versal importance;  for  what  threat- 
ens rural  populations,  in  ways  re- 
sulting in  rural  dependency  and 
poverty,  threatens  all  of  us.  The 
situation  in  regard  to  rural  popula- 
tions is,  if  anything,  made  more 
difficult  and  threatening  because  of 
the  creeping  obsolescence  attacking 
traditional  modes  of  agriculture. 
The  attempted  acceleration  to  a 
business  type  of  agriculture  that 
would  transfer  to  farming  the 
techniques  of  manufacturing  enter- 
prise and  urban  trade,  which  is  be- 
ing earnestly  pressed  from  several 
sources,  may  well  turn  out  to  be  a 
desperate  leap  from  frying-pan  to 
fire.  The  moral  of  this  dual  hazard 
— in  some  ways  opposite  sides  of 


the  same  shield — is  that  solution 
of  the  agrarian  problem  is  by  no 
means  solution  of  the  rural  prob- 
lem. 

Life  on  the  farm  has  always 
seemed  to  millions  of  hurried  and 
harrassed  folk  to  be  the  ideal  life. 
That  country  life  needs  to  look  be- 
yond the  farm  for  its  adequate  sus- 
tenance is  rather  effectively  shown 
by  the  shift  in  rural  population  in 
recent  years  from  farm  to  non-farm 
status.  For  a leading  agricultural 
state,  such  as  Pennsylvania  is,  (see 
center  spread  maps)  this  shift  in 
rural  occupation  (See  bargraph, 
facing  p.  8)  provides  a strong  in- 
dictment of  agriculture  as  it  is  now 
being  conducted.  The  best  defense, 
ironically  enough,  constitutes  proof 
that  the  technologic  progress  which 
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Problem  of  Ruralism 


has  played  havoc  with  manufactur' 
ing  to  the  tune  of  from  seven  to 
eleven  million  disemployed,  may  be 
counted  on  to  extend  this  same 
devastating  labor-saving  to  the 
farm.  True  enough,  intensive  cul- 
tivation means  better  incomes;  but 
for  fewer  farmers.  The  pressure  of 
labor  scarcity  in  the  fabulous  boom 
period  of  the  twenties  has  largely 
cut  off  the  opportunity  for  hired 
help  on  the  farm. 

The  most  troublesome  problem  of 
ruralism  is,  then,  the  problem  of  an 
entire  economic  system  rather  than 
the  local  one  of  the  farm.  That 
this  may  be  the  case  has  been 
largely  obscured  by  adverse  cir- 
cumstances incident  to  rural  life: 
the  rising  cost  of  government;  the 
increasing  expense  of  transport  and 
oommunication  called  for  to  ac- 
commodate parity  of  living  be- 
tween city  and  country,  and  the 
mounting  social  overhead  occa- 
sioned by  the  distribution  of  these 
costs,  aggravated  by  physical  iso- 
lation and  remoteness,  over  rela- 
tively sparse  populations.  One  can 
live  very  inexpensively  on  a farm, 
if  one  lives  very  meagerly.  To  sup- 
port electrification,  fine  roads,  com- 
petent public  service  clearly  costs 
relatively  more  in  the  country  than 
in  the  city.  Higher  costs  of  rural 
life  are  a function  of  distance  and 
of  mechanics  of  transportation. 

Today  there  is  no  reason  why 
rural  people  should  be  denied  any 


of  the  benefits  of  urbanism;  me- 
chanically the  moderni2;ation  of 
rural  life  is  readily  accomplishable 
— if  people  can  pay  the  bill.  The 
decentrali2;ation  of  metropolitan 
populations,  the  rise  of  satellite 
towns  and  boroughs,  the  re-estab- 
lishment  of  villages  and  the  in- 
crease in  country  homes  for  com- 
muting urbanites  indicate  that  an 
increasing  number  of  people  are 
not  only  finding  country  life  worth 
the  additional  cost  but  are  able  to 
pay  it.  For  a growing  number 
part  - time  farming,  while  rarely 
self-sustaining,  helps  to  cut  the 
cost  of  country  life.  But  when  this 
degenerates  into  subsistance  farm- 
ing, a double  damage  may  ensue: 
the  depression  of  wage  levels  for 
factory  workers,  and  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  bona  fide  farmer’s 
market  by  a sub-marginal  self-serv- 
ice and  by  distress  competition, 
with  resultant  damage  to  the 
farmer’s  standard  of  living. 

The  rural  problem,  then,  may  be 
broken  down  into  two  portions: 
(a)  that  which  is  common  to  both 
rural  and  urban  areas,  being  the 
consequence  of  the  shift  from  an 
opportunistic  economy  based  on 
random  raw  resources — their  mo- 
nopolization and  exploitation  — to 
an  economy  of  large  capital  com- 
mitments and  need  for  long-term 
planning,  and  (b)  that  which  is 
unique  to  rural  areas,  viz.,  high 
social  overhead  for  governmental 
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services  and  public  utilities  due  to 
physical  remoteness,  isolation  and 
sparseness  of  rural  population. 

The  major  definition  of  the  prob- 
lem of  ruralism  may  be  further 
broken  down  into: 

1.  Impoverishment  by  despoliation  of  natural 

resources:  e.  g. 

a.  “Timber'mining"  or  ruthless  forest 
destruction. 

b.  “Land'killing’*  by  lack  of  fertilisers 
and  through  soil  erosion. 

c.  Premature  depletion  of  irreplaceable 
mineral  and  oil  deposits,  etc. 

2.  Industrial  exploitation  taking  the  form  of 

a.  Migration  of  labor  from  farm  to  factory 

b.  Disparity  between  prices  of  farm  prod' 
ucts  and  the  manufactured  goods  farm' 
ers  must  buy. 

3.  Economic  marginality  of  agriculture  aris- 
ing from 

a.  Progress  of  technology  for  intensive 
cultivation. 

b.  Lack  of  coordination  between  producers 

c.  Difficulty  of  foresight  -and  control  of 
production  variables:  climate,  rainfall, 
storms,  etc. 

d.  Encroachment  of  urban  uses,  occasion- 
ing rise  of  land  values  and  need  for 
additional  public  services. 

Most  of  these,  even  the  simplest 
analysis  will  disclose  to  be  economic 
ills  affecting  both  urban  and  rural 
populations.  Their  remedy  lies  in 
a reorientation  of  the  role  of  the 
productive  and  distributive  proc- 
esses. The  remedy  calls  for  a wider 
scope  of  analysis,  interpretation 
and  prescription  than  the  individ- 
ual farm  or  the  local  community 
can  hope  by  itself  to  provide. 

But  grave  as  are  these  difficul- 
ties, they  do  lend  themselves  to 
sound  economic  logic.  With  regard 
to  those  aggravations  peculiar  to 
rural  communities  and  reflected  in 
excessive  tax  burdens  or  evaded  at 


the  cost  of  deficient  public  services, 
the  problem  calls  for  more  basic 
coordinations  of  population  to  op- 
portunity and  to  costs  of  mainte- 
nance than  are  readily  available. 
State  aid  is  but  a doubtful  make- 
shift, capable  of  doing  more  harm 
than  good  by  perpetuating  un- 
wholesome conditions.  Relocations 
of  population  offer  an  attractively 
direct  and  simple  solution;  but  one 
invested  with  serious  social  impli- 
cations and  menaced  with  grave 
hazards  to  the  preservation  of  the 
democratic  mode,  which  we  should, 
above  everything,  wish  to  have  pre- 
served in  public  planning. 

Education  offers  in  many  ways 
the  ideal  method  and  means  for 
coping  with  the  rural  problem  in 
its  more  definitely  rural  aspects. 
Education  can  be  used  to  acquaint 
the  coming  generation  of  the  haz- 
ards and  opportunities  of  the  rural 
environment  about  them;  it  can 
show  them  alternative  opportunity 
either  at  home  or  abroad;  it  can 
give  them  critical  understanding  of 
whence  their  difficulties  spring  and 
render  them  amenable  to  and  co- 
operative with  the  sane  and  well- 
considered  objectives  of  sound  pub- 
lic planning  for  both  the  present 
and  the  future  of  their  communi- 
ties. 
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Borough  Planning 

by  T.  F.  Chrostwaite* 


C,  Boroughs  are  unique  among  our  municipalities  as  the  survival  of 
the  town  and  village  structure  which  constituted  for  rural  America 
focal  centers  for  social  and  cultural  activity.  At  the  same  time  the 
largest  aggregate  of  rural  concentration  and  the  smallest  center  of 
urban  influence,  Pennsylvania  boroughs  have  succeeded  in  preserving 
for  themselves  a special  sense  of  individuality  that  gives  to  each  its 
local  flavor  and  picturesque  tradition.  The  forces  of  urban  disintegra- 
tion, have  given  to  boroughs  a new  lease  of  life  and  a fresh  signifi- 
cance as  centers  of  social  and  cultural  activity.  It  is,  therefore,  an 
especially  timely  article  Mr.  Chrostwaite  has  supplied  and  one  that 
presents  a viewpoint  from  outside  the  field  of  professional  planning 
which  proponents  of  local  planning  cannot  afford  to  overlook.** 


Authority  for  a Borough  Plan' 
ning  Commission  is  contained  in 
the  Borough  Code,  Sections  1145' 
1150;  Zoning  Commission,  Act  of 
1923,  P.L.  957;  Plans  in  General, 
Code  1660'1671;  Borough  Mam 
agership  is  provided  in  the  Code, 
Sections  1140'1142;  Water  Com' 
missioners.  Code,  Sections  2450' 
2461;  and  Shade  Tree  Commis' 
sioners.  Code,  Section  2730,  etc. 

Unusual  powers  are  therefore 
granted  to  boroughs  to  supplement 
the  efforts  of  council.  The  provi' 
sions  relating  to  Planning  seem, 
however,  inadequate  and  not  well 
coordinated  with  the  general  pow' 
ers  of  boroughs. 

It  might  not  be  important  that 
there  be  a Planning  Commission, 
if  council  itself  had  the  time  and 


the  initiative,  or  if  a borough  man' 
ager  with  an  adequate  technical 
equipment  were  employed.  The 
important  thing  is  vision,  to  see 
beyond  local  prejudices  and  per' 
sonal  aggrandizement. 

We  lately  had  a case  in  which 
an  entire  new  section  of  land  was 
laid  out,  streets  erected  around  a 
central  square  and  annexation 
then  proposed  to  the  borough.  It 
was  found  that  the  layout  was  in' 
jurious  to  adjoining  land  owners, 
making  it  impossible  for  streets  and 
alleys  to  connect  and  that  unde' 
sirable  cubde'sacs  would  result.  It 
was  also  found  that  neither  the 
sewage  nor  the  drainage  systems  as 
proposed  could  with  advantage  be 
connected  with  the  borough  sys' 
tern.  Further,  the  highways  were 


*President  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Association  of  Boroughs,  Executive  offices:  Hanover,  Pa. 

**See  also  Conference  Notes  for  report  on  Annual  Convention  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Association 
of  Boroughs. 
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treated  with  a light  coating  of 
stone,  just  sufficient  to  make  abut- 
ting property  thereafter  non-assess- 
able. 

A far-sighted  planning  system 
should  embrace,  among  other  things, 
a definitely  fixed  borough  policy 
that  the  borough  will  not  accept 
any  streets  or  alleys,  or  furnish  any 
kind  of  service  to  any  land  laid 
out  by  private  property  owners, 
unless  and  until  the  plans  and  pro- 
files be  exhibited  at  a time  and 
place  fixed  and  a hearing  thereon 
permitted  to  any  interested  tax 
payer;  that  no  sewer,  water  or  mu- 
nicipal light  service  be  supplied  to 
a new  area  unless  and  until  the 
cost  thereof  be  reasonably  return- 
able through  rents  paid;  and  that 
no  streets  or  alleys  be  accepted  un- 
less they  are  permanently  paved  or 
are  clearly  assessable  for  permanent 
paving. 

In  addition  to  an  ordinance  es- 
tablishing the  method  of  taking 
over  highways,  it  is  also  well, 
through  borough  planning,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  location  of  trees,  grass 
plots,  and  recreational  areas. 

Boroughs  have  ample  powers  to 
do  this  and  also  to  work  jointly 
with  other  boroughs  and  townships 
through  regional  planning  commis- 
sions. 

Federal  Aid  and  possible  self- 
liquidating  sewage  treatment  and 
water  projects,  together  with  high- 


powered  salesmanship  on  the  part 
of  engineers  and  contractors,  may 
induce  council  to  act  without  due 
consideration  and  vision.  A fur- 
ther embarrassment  to  wise  local 
planning  is  the  constant  curtail- 
ment of  borough  powers. 

Our  state  legislatures  should 
bend  their  efforts  toward  clarifying 
and  improving  existing  imper- 
fect legislation  with  a view  toward 
helping  local  administration — true 
“home  rule” — to  be  more  effective. 
Illustrative  of  imperfect  legislation, 
proposed  but  defeated  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Pennsylvania  Asso- 
ciation of  Boroughs,  were  statu- 
tory restrictions  to  determine  speed 
by  two  policemen,  which  would 
have  made  arrests  impossible  in 
over  five  hundred  boroughs  where 
there  is  only  one  policeman;  bien- 
nial changes  in  signs,  which  must 
have  state  approval;  statutory  mini- 
mum fines  of  ten  dollars  which 
would  have  made  enforcement  op- 
pressive, and  where  fines  go  to  the 
state,  would  have  weakened  law 
enforcement  by  local  police. 

When  deprived  of  their  “Local 
Home  Rule”  and  inflicted  with 
heavy  obligatory  expenditures, 
councils  have  little  incentive  and 
less  money  to  undertake  the  com- 
prehensive planning  and  zoning 
needed  for  efficient  community 
management. 
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Rural 

Social  Agencies 
in  Pennsylvania 


C.  No  picture  of  the  rural  situation — Its  problems  and  trends — can  be 
accepted  as  useful  to  rural  planning  which  Is  not  a moving  picture, 
Competent  analysis  and  prescription  calls  for  more  than  an  occasional 
census  of  such  data,  or  a mere  intermittent  revision  of  directories  of 
such  agencies:  it  calls  for  continuous  inventory  of  the  needs  and  of 
supplies  of  such  social  and  economic  devices  in  terms  of  rural  prog- 
ress and  trends. 


Rural  folk  have  both  more  occasion 
and  more  incHnation  to  benefit  by 
social  agencies.  Time  was  when 
the  seasonal  cycle  provided  as  per' 
iodic  a succession  of  social  activi' 
ties  as  of  occupational  routines. 
Summer  had  its  camp  - meetings, 
Sunday'school  picnics,  cherry  pick' 
ings,  harvest  festivals,  barn'raisings; 
winter,  its  country  lyceums,  singing 
schools,  quilting  bees,  barn  dances 
and  Christmas  festivities.  The  fist 
of  the  many  occasions  providing 
opportunity  for  social  intercourse 
and  economic — yet  informal — cO' 
operation,  could  be  considerably  ex- 
tended. The  point  for  emphasis  is, 
however,  that  the  gregarious  urge 
of  people  found  ways  to  compen' 
sate  for,  if  not  wholly  offset,  the 
disadvantages  of  physical  isolation, 
remoteness  and  sparseness  of  popu' 
lation. 

There  are  many  who  look  back 
to  that  age  of  comparative  inno' 
cence  with  sentimental  regret. 
There  are  still  others  who  feel  that 

^Adaptation  of  list  prepared  by  R.  W.  Kerns, 
School  of  Agriculture,  Pennsylvania  State  College, 


something  of  solid  worth  has  been 
sacrificed  to  a ruthless  god  of  prog' 
ress.  Certainly  nothing  has  been 
gained  if  humanity  itself  hais  had 
to  give  way  to  material  progress. 

To  show  how  numerous  and  di' 
versified  rural  social  agencies  still 
are,  one  need  merely  scan  the  fob 
lowing  list  of  rural,  socio'economic 
items  and  agencies:* 

I.  POPULATION  ANALYSIS. 

1.  Distribution. 

2.  Nationality. 

3.  Movement. 

II.  COMMUNICATION. 

1.  Roads. 

2.  Automobiles. 

3.  Telephones. 

4.  Rural  radio  service. 

5.  Rural  newspapers. 

III.  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCIES. 

1.  School. 

a.  Colleges  (all). 

b.  Consolidated. 

c.  Rural. 

2.  Rural  Libraries, 

a.  Countywide. 

b.  Local. 

3.  Agricultural  Extension. 

a.  Adult. 

b.  4-'H. 

c.  Senior  Extension. 

4.  Vocational  agriculture. 

a.  F.  F.  A.  activities. 

b.  Adult  evening  classes. 

5.  Community  displays. 

a.  Farm  products. 

b.  Flower. 

c.  Hobby. 

6.  Fairs. 

Associate  Professor  of  Rural  Sociology  Extension, 
state  College,  Pennsylvania. 
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PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  POPULATION 
PENNSYLVANIA  1890-1935 


TOTAL 
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Rural  Social  Agencies 


IV.  ECONOMIC  AGENCIES. 

1.  Cooperatives. 

a.  Federated. 

(1)  Interstate. 

(2)  Dairymen's  Cooperative  Sales. 

(3)  Dairymen’s  League. 

(4)  Farm  Bureau. 

(5)  Eastern  States. 

(6)  Keystone  Grange  Exchange. 

(7)  Cow  Testing  Associations. 

(8)  Potato  growers. 

b.  Independent. 

(1)  Egg  auctions. 

(2)  Wool  cooperatives. 

(3)  Local  buying  and  selling  co' 
operatives. 

2.  Tax  leagues. 

V.  HEALTH  AGENCIES. 

1.  State  services. 

a.  Supervision  and  quarantine. 

b.  State  nurse. 

c.  County  health  doctor. 

2.  Rural  physicians. 

3.  Rural  dentists. 

4.  Hospitals. 

5.  Visiting  nurse. 

6.  Red  Cross. 

7.  Rural  clinics. 

VI.  RELIGIOUS  AGENCIES. 

1.  Rural  churches. 

2.  Young  People’s  societies. 

3.  Rural  ministers. 

4.  Rural  Y.  M.  C.  A. 


5.  Rural  Y-  W.  C.  A. 

6.  W.  C.  T.  U. 

VII.  AGENCIES  FOR  RECREATION,  SO' 
CIABILITY  AND  GENERAL  WEL' 
FARE. 

1.  Grange. 

2.  Lodges. 

3.  P.  T.  A. 

4.  Farm  Women’s  Societies. 

5.  Rural  women’s  clubs. 

6.  Farmers’  Union. 

7.  Community  clubs. 

8.  Farmers’  clubs. 

9.  Rural  service  clubs. 

10.  Rural  fire  departments. 

11.  War  Veterans  Organizations. 

12.  Youth  organizations. 

a.  Boy  Scouts. 

b.  Girl  Scouts. 

c.  Campfire  Girls. 

13.  Cultural  organizations. 

a.  Community  orchestras. 

b.  Community  bands. 

c.  Community  choruses  and  choirs. 

d.  Community  drama  clubs. 

e.  Community  nature  study  and  hik' 
ing  clubs. 

14.  Rural  recreation  facilities. 

a.  Parks. 

b.  Playgrounds. 

15.  Halls. 

a.  Community. 

b.  Special  interest  group. 


The  degree  to  which  these  rural  be  roughly  summari^jed  in  the  foh 

social  agencies  affect  our  non-urban  lowing  schedules  of  pertinent 

population  and  the  status  and  data  significant  to  rural  Ufe  in 
equipment  of  these  agencies  may  Pennsylvania.** 


POPULATION 

Rural  and  Urban  (1930) 

Total  population 9,631,350 

Rural  population 32.2  per  cent  of  total 

Rural  farm  population 8.8  per  cent  of  total 

Rural  non'farm  population 23.4  Per  cent  of  total 

Size  of  Family 

Median  number  per  family  for  the  state 3.61 

Median  number  per  family  for  the  farms 4.01 

Median  number  per  family  for  the  rural  non'farms 3.54 

Median  number  per  family  for  the  urban  - 3.70 

Migration  (1930'1935) 


Net  farmward  migration 95,758  or  9.8  per  cent  of  total  State  population 


AGRICULTURE  (U.  S.  Census— 1935) 

Total  number  of  farms 191,284 

Total  acres  in  farms  15,855,343 

Proportion  of  the  land  in  farms 55.3  per  cent 

Proportion  of  farms  operated  by  part'time  workers 3 3. 3 per  cent 

Average  size  of  farms 82.9  acres 

Cash  Income 

Total  cash  income - $200,535,000 

Income  from  dairying ■ 46.9  per  cent 

Income  from  crops  and  fruit 2 1.5  per  cent 

Income  from  poultry 15.8  per  cent 

Income  from  truck  and  nursery  crops 9.9  per  cent 

Income  from  other  sources 5.9  per  cent 

Average  cash  income  per  farm $1048. 


•*Ibid. 
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Rural  Social  Agencies 


FACILITIES  FOR  LIVING  (1935) 

Farm  families  having  radio  33.6  per  cent  (1930) 

Urban  families  having  radio 52.3  percent  (1930) 

Farm  families  having  autos - - ....^89.5  per  cent 

Farm  families  having  motor  trucks  - - , , 25.0  per  cent  (1930) 

Farm  families  having  telephones , 42.5  per  cent  ( 1930) 

Farm  homes  having  running  water 37.2  per  cent  (1930) 

Farm  homes  having  bathrooms 15.1  per  cent 

Farm  homes  having  central  heating  systems — ..21.4  per  cent 


CHURCHES 

Preparation  of  Ministers 

Per  cent  who  had  neither  college  or  seminary 

Per  cent  who  had  neither  college  or  seminary 

Per  cent  who  had  both  college  and  seminary- 

Per  cent  who  had  both  college  and  seminary 

Number 

Rural  churches 
Urban  churches 
Denominations 
Average  Membership 
Rural  churches  - 
Urban  churches  - 
Pennsylvania  ranks: 

First  in  rural  churches — Second  in  total  value  of  churches 

Second  in  Sunday  Schools Second  in  total  value  of  parsonages 

First  in  Sunday  School  scholars First  in  benevolence 

EDUCATION 

Agricultural  Extension  Service 

Total  meetings  held -33,501 

Total  attendance 926,883 

Extension  workers  in 66  counties 

Number  of  specialists 56 

Vocational  Agriculture  Teachers 

Number  ,,  

RURAL  ORGANIZATIONS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 
Number 

Rural  churches  

Granges  

Parent'Teacher  Associations  

4'H  Clubs 

Senior  Extension  Clubs 

Future  Farmers'  Clubs 

College  rural  life  clubs  . 

Dairymen's  Cooperative  Sales  locals 

Philadelphia  Inter-State  locals  

Farm  Bureau 

Dairymen's  League  locals  


-.7,652 

- 852 

_ 810 
-.1,600 
-.  35 

- 160 

8 

81 

73 

10  counties 
147 


Number  of  Institutions 

State  teachers’  colleges  14 

Other  colleges  57 


High  schools  (approximately) 1200 

180 


150 

651 


.7,652 
.6,191 
. 128 


-33.4  rural 
-15.2  urban 
.44.2  rural 
-61.5  urban 


All  this  is  quite  in  line  with  the 
mechani2;ation  of  life  going  for' 
ward  on  all  sides.  But  institutions 
have  a habit  of  getting  out  of  hand 
and  becoming  preoccupied  with 
their  own  enlargement  and  ag- 
grandizement. Such  is  the  stuff 
of  progress;  but  no  less  of  degen- 
eration and  decay. 

How  to  hold  all  these  agencies 
close  to  the  needs  of  the  people, 


whose  happiness,  safety  and  good 
health  in  the  last  analysis,  calls  for 
the  constant  vigilance  of  rural 
planning  agencies  and  of  their  ad- 
visors. Sound  judgment  must  rest 
on  a factitive  base  that  is  accurate, 
complete  and  current.  This  means 
continuous  inventories  of  all  of 
these  social  and  socio-economic 
items  and  agencies. 
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Conference 

Notes 


28th  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Penn'a.  Borough  Association* 

Held  on  board  the  S.S.  Seeandbee 

on  Lake  Erie,  June  20-23,  1938. 

The  formal  program  started  out  on 
Tuesday  morning  with  a spirited  dis- 
cussion  of  the  gas  tax  and  the  alloca- 
tion of  the  proceeds  of  this  tax.  A 
brief  paper  was  presented  by  Mr.  John 
A.  Bolard,  solicitor  for  Cambridge 
Springs.  There  seemed  to  be  a strong 
feeling  that  boroughs  should  have  their 
proportionate  share  of  the  proceeds  of 
this  tax  and  a number  of  proposals  to 
this  end  were  offered  but  each  in  turn 
rejected. 

The  mechanics  of  borough  budget- 
ing, as  required  under  recent  state 
legislation,  presented  by  Mr.  William 
Fisher,  Treasurer  of  Ridley  Park,  was 
supported  by  a set  of  ten  consecutive 
charts  which  remained  on  display 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  convention. 
This  topic,  too,  proved  to  be  highly 
controversial.  Considerable  sentiment 
prevailed  in  favor  of  supplying  the 
smaller  boroughs  with  a more  simplified 
accounting  set-up. 

Tuesday  afternoon  Thomas  B.  Frye 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Economy  League 
spoke  on  “Preservation  of  Home  Rule 
through  Efficient  Local  Government.” 
His  thesis:  the  best  way  for  boroughs 
to  preserve  in  larger  measure  their 
local  self-government  is  to  provide 
more  efficient  public  administration.  For 
the  training  of  efficient  public  admin- 
istrators, Mr.  Rollin  V.  Posey,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  newly  created  Public  Serv- 
ice Institute,  described  the  working  of 
the  George-Dean  funds  in  Pennsylvania 
under  a recent  arrangement  with  the 
State  Vocational  Board.  The  discussion 
of  Public  Works  by  two  engineers, 
Messrs.  Donald  Wagner  and  G.  D. 
Houtman  was  marked  by  a lively  pres- 
entation and  much  solid  practical  ad- 
vice on  road,  sewer  and  paving  con- 
struction. 


Wednesday  in  a discussion  of  “Tax- 
ation”, Mr.  G.  F.  Greiner,  Secretary 
and  Solicitor  of  Ridgeway,  deplored 
the  abolition  of  the  law  making  the 
payment  of  taxes  a prerequisite  for 
voting,  the  postponement  of  tax  sales  to 
their  present  proportions,  and  the 
abatement  of  penalties  as  offering  an 
open  invitation  to  tax  delinquency. 
Pensions  for  borough  employees  was 
discussed  by  Julian  W.  Bernard,  So- 
licitor of  Norristown  and  Mr.  Glen  F. 
Wilson.  It  seemed  the  policy  of  the 
association  to  encourage  the  investiga- 
tion of  retirement  systems  but  not  to 
make  any  mandatory.  The  plumbing 
code,  discussed  by  T.  J.  Lee,  Chief 
Plumbing  Inspector  and  Mr.  Heiser,  of 
the  Master  Plumber’s  Association,  pro- 
voked considerable  discussion;  the  gen- 
eral tenor  of  which  was  in  the  main 
unfriendly  to  the  present  plumbing  in- 
spection legislation. 

Dr.  J.  Moore  Campbell,  State  De- 
partment of  Health,  in  describing  the 
relations  of  his  department  to  borough 
boards  of  health,  pleaded  for  a better 
local  administration,  assured  the  Con- 
vention that  the  state  department  did 
not  want  to  take  over  the  responsibility 
of  local  boards  of  health. 

One  of  the  topics  arousing  the  wid- 
est interest  and  resulting  in  a special 
round-table  was  that  of  public  owner- 
ship of  municipal  utilities  as  covered 
in  the  report  of  R.  H.  Gilbert  of  Ty- 
rone, read  in  his  absence  by  Mr.  Dalton 
of  Schuylkill  Haven.  Mr.  W.  M.  Con- 
rad’s paper  outlined  in  detail  the  legal 
steps  which  had  to  be  taken  by  the 
Borough  of  Brookville  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  its  municipal  utilities. 

Thursday  sessions  opened  with  a 
presentation  of  the  methods  and  ad- 
vantages of  public  planning  in  borough 
zoning  and  administration  made  by 
Mr.  Willis  Wissler  of  the  State  Plan- 
ning Board.  This  presentation  briefly 
outlined  the  enabling  legislation,  the 
interdependence  of  planning  and  zon- 
ing, the  status  and  objectives  of  the 


’Supplementary  to  preliminary  report  appearing  in  July  issue. 
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Conference  Notes 


State  Planning  Board  and  the  relation 
of  this  board  to  the  promotion  and 
progress  of  local  planning.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  R.  E.  McCreary,  Solicitor  of 
Monaca  and  District  Attorney  of 
Beaver  County,  on  crime  control  by 
borough  police,  emphasizing  the  im- 
portance of  non-partisanship  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  permanent  employees  of 
boroughs.  Mr.  Ralph  Bard  of  the 
Berks  County  Borough  Association  de- 
scribed the  projected  experimental  pro- 
gram on  safety  to  be  undertaken  in 
Berks  County  by  the  Bureau  of  Motor 
Vehicles  of  the  Commonwealth.  J.  E. 
Kaulfuss,  Highway  Engineer  of  State 
College,  Pennsylvania  presented  an  ar- 
ray of  unique  statistics  designed  to 
dramatize  in  popular  fashion  the  im- 
portance of  highways  to  modern  life. 

H.  G.  Van  Riper,  Engineer,  State 
Highway  Department,  gave  a brief 
digest  of  the  new  laws  pertaining  to 
hauling  and  occupancy  permits  over 
state  highways  and  their  relation  to  bor- 
oughs. 

Rural  Taxpayers  Group  in  Doyles- 
fown  Township 

Held  in  Edison  Consolidated 

School,  July  12,  1938. 

Continued  developments,  indicating 
county-wide  interest  in  the  planning 
movement  in  Bucks  County,  give  prom- 
ise that  County  Commissioners  will 
soon  take  official  action  to  establish  a 
Bucks  County  Planning  and  Zoning 
Commission.  An  active  group  of  rural 
residents  of  the  Township  was  ad- 
dressed by  Mr.  Roy  Helton  of  the 
State  Planning  Board  Staff  and  by  Mrs. 
Martha  S.  Woolley  of  Lahaska.  The 
group  passed  formal  resolutions  endors- 
ing county-wide  comprehensive  plan- 
ning and  zoning. 

The  “Bucks  County  Association, 
Committee  of  ’76”,  now  being  incorpo- 
rated, will  act  in  an  unofficial  advisory 
capacity  to  the  Planning  Commission 
when  appointed.  The  Association,  com- 


posed of  representatives  of  many  civic 
groups,  is  sponsoring  a number  of  pub- 
lic meetings  to  familiarize  the  citizens 
of  Bucks  County  with  the  advantages 
of  a comprehensive  county  planning 
program. 

Mrs.  Martha  S.  Woolley  has  been 
elected  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

Calendar 

July  25-28. — Allentown,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania  Chiefs  of  Police  Association. 
Sec.,  F.  B.  Titus,  Lansdowne,  Pa. 

August  13-20. — Mexico  City. 

International  Federation  for  Housing  and 
Town  planning.  Congress.  Gen.  Sec., 
Donald  C.  L.  Murray,  rue  Cantersteen 
47,  Shell  Bldg.,  608,  Brussels,  Belgium. 
Mexican  rep.,  Carlos  Contreras,  Ramos 
Aprizpe  No.  1.  Mexico,  D.  F. 

August  14-20. — Evanston,  III. 

National  Institute  for  Commercial  and 
Trade  Organization  Executives.  (North' 
western  Univ.)  Sec.,  C.  R.  Miles,  836 
First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 
August  15-18. — St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Municipal  Finance  Officers'  Association 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  (Hotel 
Lowry.)  Exec.  Dir.,  Carl  H.  Chatters, 
1313  E.  60th  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

August  31-September  2. — Reading.  Pa. 

League  of  Cities  of  the  Third  Class  in 
Pennsylvania.  (Berkshire  Hotel.)  Sec., 
Herman  A.  Early,  City  Hall,  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

August  3I-September  2. — St.  Louis,  Mo. 

National  Shade  Tree  Conference.  (Coro' 
nado  Hotel.)  Sec.'Treas.,  L.  C.  Chadwick, 
Ohio  State  Univ.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
September  8. — Lebanon,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania  Water  Works  Operators'  As' 
eociation.  Sec.'Treas.,  I.  M.  Glace,  22  S. 
22d  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

September  18-22. — Milwaukee,  Wis. 

American  Institute  of  Park  Executives. 
Exec.  Sec.,  Will  O.  Doolittle,  Box  422, 
Tulsa,  Okla. 

September  26-29. — Boston,  Mass. 

International  City  Managers'  Association. 
(Hotel  Statler.)  Exec.  Dir.,  Clarence  E. 
Ridley,  1313  E.  60th  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
October  (exact  date  for  later  announce- 
ment).— Allentown,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania  Association  of  Planning 
Commissioners,  annual  convention.  Exec. 
Sec.,  Arthur  H.  Cassel,  Allentown,  Pa. 
November  2-4. — Lexington,  Ky. 

National  Rural  Forum.  Auspices  of  the 
American  County  Life  Association.  Exec. 
Sec.,  Benson  Y.  Landis,  297  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Note;  Lac\  of  space  forces  postponement  of  the  extension  of  our  initial  report  last 
month  of  the  Minneapolis  national  planning  conference  to  next  month’s  issue. 
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Recent  Planning 
and  Zoning  Activity 


HARRISBURG. — Having  met  enthusi- 
astic civic  response  since  its  inception 
early  in  May,  the  Regional  Planning 
Committee  of  the  Harrisburg  Area  has 
adopted  a program  to  meet  the  com- 
munity’s immediate  needs  and  to  pro- 
vide a planned  basis  for  the  future 
growth  and  development  of  the  city 
and  its  environs.  The  program  pre- 
sented by  Malcolm  H.  Dill,  resident 
regional  planner,  is  two-fold  in  char- 
acter, comprising: 

I.  Regioaal  Studies,  leading  toward  a 
Regional  Plan  and  Report  for  the  Har- 
risburg Area. 

II.  Urgent  Civic  Projects,  calling  for  im- 
mediate study  in  collaboration  with 
agencies  involved. 

Regional  studies  will  include  major 
motorways,  land  use,  legislation  and 
loning.  Other  urgent  civic  projects  in- 
clude extension  of  the  capitol  grounds, 
additional  ways  to  reach  the  Farm 
Show  grounds,  widening  of  the  Le- 
moyne  “bottleneck”,  Paxton  Creek  ele- 
vated highway,  a new  river  bridge  lo- 
cation, parks  and  playgrounds  and  pub- 
lic housing  projects.  The  Regional 
Planning  Committee  has  been  asked  to 
collaborate  in  the  study  with  the 
agencies  involved  in  the  promotion  of 
these  civic  projects. 

LANCASTER. — The  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Administration  announces 
through  its  Harrisburg  oflEce  that,  of 
the  State  total  of  73,639  Pennsylvania 
farmers  who  signed  up  under  the  1938 
conservation  program,  Lancaster  Coun- 
ty, with  3,774  farms  signed  up,  leads 
in  number  of  farms  enrolled. 

LEWISBURG. — An  enquiry  from  the 
U.  S.  Northeastern  Penitentiary  ad- 
dressed to  the  Pennsylvania  State  Plan- 
ning Board  as  to  the  availability  of  air 
photographs  of  areas  adjacent  to  the 
Penitentiary’s  location  for  purposes  of 
showing  terrains  more  clearly  as  an  aid 
in  recapturing  escaped  convicts,  throws 


a new  and  interesting  light  on  the 
manifold  uses  of  this  type  of  mapping 
service. 

WILLOWGROVE.  — Upper  Moreland 
Township  inaugurated  its  local  plan- 
ning program  by  setting  up  a five-mem- 
ber zoning  commission.  The  personnel 
was  selected,  one  from  each  of  the 
township’s  four  voting  districts  who  to- 
gether chose  the  fifth  member. 

HARRISBURG  (Capital).  — According 
to  a recently  released  State  report. 
Pennsylvania’s  191,284  farms.  70,107. 
or  36%,  are  equipped  with  electric 
power;  58,210,  or  30%,  are  supplied 
with  radios;  69,040,  or  about  the  same 
proportion  as  have  electric  power,  have 
running  water;  29,740,  or  15%,  enjoy 
bath-rooms;  while  41,890,  or  22%,  are 
heated  from  central  heating  plants. 

LOWER  MERION  TOWNSHIP. — Recent 
correspondence  between  Mr.  James 
Brittain  and  Mr.  Bassett  of  the  edi- 
torial staff  of  Planning  and  Civic  Com- 
ment raised  an  interesting  issue  as  to 
the  possibilities  of  zoning  against  com- 
mercial dog  kennels  in  residential  areas. 

TRENTON,  N.  j. — Opposing  forces  in 
New  Jersey  seem  deadlocked  on  an  at- 
tempted revision  of  their  Bill-Board 
law,  levying  a tax  of  three  cents  per 
square  foot  of  billboard  space,  in  favor 
of  a proper  definition  of  rural  commu 
nity  in  which  outdoor  advertising  is  to 
be  restricted.  Failure  to  effect  a com- 
promise before  adjournment  of  the  leg- 
islature leaves  the  present  law  intact. 

SHARON.— The  City  Planning  Com 
mission  in  a letter  to  the  Mayor  and 
Council  has  requested  passage  of  a city 
zoning  ordinance. 

EPHRATA. — This  enterprising  com- 
munity is  the  first  borough  in  Lancaster 
County  to  set  up  a borough  manager- 
ship. 


“It  is  from  ignorance  of  causes  that  operation  fails.” — Francis  Bacon. 
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Book  and  Magazine 
Reviews  and 
Directories 


■R£C£NT  TREHDS  ih  rural 
planning.”— Wiilham  E.  Cole  and 

Hugh  Price  Crowe.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc., 
70  Fifth  Avenue,  Rfew  Tor\  City. 
1937.  765  pp. 

A definitely  modern  approach  to  the 
rural  problem,  this  text  combines  a 
comprehensive  critical  analysis  of  the 
philosophy  and  social  implications  with 
an  impressive  array  of  organized  data 
as  to  physical  and  economic  aspects  of 
rural  life.  The  chapters  on  prevention 
and  treatment  of  juvenile  delinquency 
(VIII),  rural  library  facilities  (XIII) 
and  rural  government  (XV)  are  espe- 
cially pertinent  to  the  understanding 
and  solution  of  the  “rural  problem.” 

“WINTER  ZONING  CONFER- 
ENCE”— Massachusetts  Federation  of 
Planning  Boards.  Weldon  Hotel, 
Greenfield,  Mass.  February  26,  1938. 
Bulletin  No.  39.  29  pp. 

The  proceedings  of  this  conference 
had  to  do  chiefly  with  rural  planning 
and  zoning.  Tbe  papers  by  Flavel 
Shurtleff,  — “Highway  Zoning  and 
Roadside  Control;”  by  Dr.  David  Roz- 
man, — “Land  Use  Survey  of  the  State 
Planning  Board  as  a Basis  for  Plan- 
ning in  Rural  Areas  of  Massachusetts”; 
and  Joseph  T.  Elvove, — “Rural  Zon- 
ing for  Massachusetts”,  all  present 
aspects  of  the  “rural  problem”  prev- 
alent in  large  portions  of  the  coun- 
try. Mr.  Elvove’s  paper  is  of  especial 
interest  in  its  historical  detail.  He  traces 
the  origins  and  progress  of  the  “police 
power”  of  government  in  its  replace- 
ment of  resort  to  the  “right  of  emi- 
nent domain”  as  a device  for  public 
regulation  and  conservation.  He  cites 
court  decision  supporting  such  regula- 
tion via  the  police  power  as  far  back  as 
1847  when  the  “Weed  Laws”  were 
enacted.  As  a matter  of  fact  a great 
deal  of  regulatory  powers  suitable  and 
necessary  to  rural  planning  have  been 
in  force  for  years.  All  that  seems 
needed  is  that  this  body  of  scattered 
legislation  be  systematically  assembled 
and  harnessed  to  our  rural  planning. 


“THE  PENNSTLVANIA  FARM 
MARKET.”  — Pennsylvania  Farmer. 
Capper  - Harmon  - Slocum,  Inc.,  7301 
Penn  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 
1938. 

A valuable  data  book  organized  in 
tabular  and  graphic  form  covering  the 
following  items: 

Introduction General  Information 

Section  One Farm  Cash  Income 

Section  Two Principal  Crops 

Section  Three Livestock  and  Poultry 

Section  Four Farm  Equipment  and  Machinery 

Section  Five Miscellaneous  Data 

Section  Six Pennsylvania  Farmer 

The  data  presented  covers  the  years 
1930-37  inclusive  and  offers  detail  for 
leading  agricultural  counties  as  well  as 
for  the  state  as  a whole.  There  are  also 
helpful  comparative  data  of  a regional 
character  as  well  as  for  other  agri- 
cultural states.  Sources  of  data  are 
given  throughout  the  text  and  provide 
valuable  leads  to  the  agricultural  re- 
searcher and  planner. 

“THE  ARTS  WORKSHOP  OF 
RURAL  AMERICA." — Marjorie  Pat- 
ton. Columbia  University  Press,  2960 
Broadway,  7<lew  Tor\,  N-  T.  1937. 
202  pp. 

Lying  at  ease  under  a green  tree  in 
the  late  afternoon  of  a drowsy  July 
day,  the  reading  of  this  book  provides 
a delightful  escape  from  the  prosaic 
and  petty  details  of  rural  life  as  it  is 
too  often  carried  on.  Here  are  tantaliz- 
ing word-pictures  of  what  rural  life 
can  be  with  the  intelligence  and  coop- 
eration potentially  available  to  any  rural 
community  in  America.  Time  was,- — 
before  the  auto,  the  radio  and  the 
cheap  movie, — when  all  these  cultural 
activities  so  persuasively  described  in 
this  text  were  the  universal  stock-in- 
trade  for  every  countryside.  Commer- 
calized  entertainment  rather  than  rural 
drudgery  is  chiefly  to  blame  for  their 
decadence.  Now  the  larger  promise  of 
leisure  possible  to  a well  planned  and 
well  managed  economic  system  makes 
books  like  this  both  welcome  and 
opportune. 
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•'W£  FARM  FOR  A HOBBY 
AMD  MAKE  IT  PAY"— Henry  Tet- 
Jow.  William  Morrow  & Co.,  Inc.,  386 
Fourth  Ave.,  Mew  Yor\,  M-  T.  ]938. 
191  pp. 

Lest  urban  readers  of  “R.F.D.”  rush 
with  too  much  zest  onto  abandoned 
farms,  there  to  become  that  tragi- 
comedy, an  amateur  farmer,  this  au- 
thor with  a certain  specious  pessi- 
mism puts  part-time  farming  in  its 
proper  place  and  perspective.  Yet  in 
spite  of  all  his  hard  words  and  dis- 
illusioning statistics,  one  lays  the  book 
down  with  a wistful  sigh  for  the  pros- 
pects of  well  filled  larders  and  green 
fields, — not  too  far,  to  be  sure, — from 
urban  delights  and  good  roads,  and 
still  be  able  to  “make  it  pay.” 

“POTATOES”  — Wor\s  Progress 
Administration  Motional  Research  Proj- 
ect. Worl{s  Progress  Administration, 
Wal\er' Johns  on  Building  1734  Mew 
Yor\  Avenue  M-W.,  Washington,  D. 
C.;  March  14,  1938.  134  pp. 

An  excellent  statistical  exhibit  of 
what  mechanization  of  the  farm  can 
effect  in  the  way  of  labor  saving  and 
crop  yields.  The  text  is  enlivened  by  a 
number  of  trend  charts  by  major  po- 
tato growing  areas,  supporting  tables 
and  photographic  illustrations  of  po- 
tato growing  and  of  harvesting  machin- 
ery. Sound  agricultural  planning,  espe- 
cially for  the  more  backward  rural 
areas,  needs  a great  deal  of  this  kind 
of  data  collection  and  presentation  as 
a continuous  inventory  of  resources 
and  needs. 

“THE  DEVELOPMEMT  OF  REAL 
ESTATE.” — Lower  Merion  Township 
Planning  Commission,  Ardmore,  Penn- 
sylvania. 1936.  Bulletin. 

A simple  compact  and  convenient 
pamphlet  of  instructions  for  the  guid- 
ance of  real  estate  development  in  ways 


consistent  with  the  spirit  of  commu- 
nity objectives  and  planned  zoning. 

“THE  MEXT  STEP  IM  COMMU- 
NITY PLANNING’’— Albert  S.  Bard. 
The  City  Club  of  Mew  Yor\  Commit- 
tee on  Constitutional  Convention. 

A brief,  compact  and  convincing 
resume  of  the  case  for  and  against 
planning  and  zoning  for  the  accom- 
plishment and  preservation  of  aesthetic 
values  as  proper  and  even  necessary 
considerations  in  behalf  of  the  public 
welfare.  The  committee  sums  up  its 
thesis  in  favor  of  including  esthetic 
values  among  values  properly  subject  to 
legal  regulation  of  land  and  structure 
use,  as  follows: 

“The  Courts  have  paid  little  attention  to 
the  fundamental  distinction  between  design 
in  community  planning  (a  public  matter) 
and  conflicting  desires  or  claims  of  neighbors 
(a  private  matter),  applying  to  both  the 
same  principle  of  uncontrollable  individual- 
ism.“  (p.  4) 

•planning  meighborhoods 

FOR  SMALL  H O U S E S”— Federal 
Housing  Administration,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  July  1,  1936.  32  pp. 

A brief  pamphlet  which  should 
find  a wide  use  in  rural  and  borough 
uses  as  well  as  in  the  larger  urban  cen- 
ters undertaking  large  scale  building 
operations  under  provisions  of  the  re- 
cently enacted  U.  S.  Housing  Author- 
ity. Simply  but  effectively  illustrated 
with  recommended  alternative  layouts 
and  samples  of  good  and  bad  town 
planning.  The  text  makes  a point  of  the 
advantage  of  large  scale  building  so  as 
to  permit  group  planning  to  replace  the 
more  or  less  precarious  development  of 
community  patterns  by  piecemeal  build- 
ing. Effective  arguments  are  presented 
for  the  systematic  recording  of  deed 
restrictions  and  the  discouragement  of 
sale  and  purchase  of  unrecorded  real 
estate.  Both  home  owner  and  real  es- 
tate developers  have  a stake  in  pro- 
tected values. 
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CURRENT  PERIODICALS  DIRECTORY 

The  Christian  Rural  Fellowship  Bulletin 
May'June  1938 

“Ethics  of  Soil  Conservation;”  con- 
densed  reprint  by  CONSERVATION — 
W.  C.  Lowdermilk 

A brief  resume  of  the  huge  propor- 
tions of  soil  erosion  arising  from  un- 
regulated individualism  pointed  up  dra- 
matically by  a case  study  of  the  de- 
generation of  the  “Marable  Farm”  of 
160  acres  which,  fifty  years  ago,  en- 
riched its  owner  John  W.  Smith;  yielded 
good  crops  as  late  as  1918,  declined  rap- 
idly thereafter  under  the  son,  who,  un- 
able to  wrest  a bare  subsistence  from 
bis  depleted  soil,  hanged  himself  in  his 
dilapidated  barn  and  left  his  impover- 
ished fields  to  dwindle  by  1936  to  a 
bare  six  to  ten  inches  of  soil  as  against 
a virgin  profile  of  from  five  to  seven  feet. 

"The  New  Republic 
June  22,  1938 

“Do  You  Want  Low-Rent  Housing?” — 
Bertram  M.  Gross,  p.  179-181. 

“In  all  the  states  there  are  reaction- 
ary city  councils  which  will  drink  the 
progressive  waters  of  public  housing  only 
if  they  are  forcibly  led  to  the  trough  and 
their  noses  plopped  into  it.  Pennsylvania 
has  a provision  in  its  housing  law  that  ac- 
complishes this  very  efficiently.  Reac- 
tionary councils  are  compelled  to  string 
along  by  the  knowledge  that  if  they 
don't,  the  Governor — upon  petition  of 
twenty-five  citizens — can  go  over  their 
heads  and  declare  housing  needs  him- 
self. Other  states  would  do  well  to  copy 
this  clause  . . .” 

July  20.  1938. 

“Planning  by  the  State” — Ralph  Bolton 
Comey.  p.  296-297. 

An  honest  and  sympathetic  if  none  too 
flattering  thumb-nail  sketch  of  State 
Planning  progress. 

Rural  Electrification 
June.  1938. 

“Electrifying  Rural  Education” — J.  W. 
Studebaker,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation. p.  3-5. 

Lists  five  major  educational  items  show- 
ing larger  responsibilities  rural  electrifi- 
cation is  placing  upon  the  shoulders  of 
rural  schools. 

New  York  Sunday  Times  Magazine 

July  17,  1938. 

“An  Inquiry  into  the  Mind  of  the 
Farmer.”  p.  3. 

With  a big  harvest  ahead  he  thinks 
more  about  prices  than  regimentation. 
Freedom  to  accept  or  reject  cooperation 
for  greater  economic  security  saves  gov- 
ernmental farm  planning  from  offensive 
aspects  of  regimentation. 

American  Home 
July  1938 

“Which  of  These  Do  You  Allow  in  Your 
Community?” 

An  illustrated  presentation  of  attractive 
and  of  offensive  road  signs  supporting  the 
contention  that  esthetic  charm  has  sound 
and  superior  commercial  value. 
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**One  and  Indivisible*’ 


([  The  Founding  Fathers  peering,  not  without 
prophetic  fears,  into  the  misty  future  of  the  infant 
Republic,  saw  safety  to  lie  in  a system  of  checks 
and  balances  calculated  to  defeat  the  fascisms 
they  dimly  foresaw. 

([  Chief  among  the  ingenious  array  of  devices  cal- 
culated to  forestall  tyranny  was  that  of  sovereign 
State  versus  Federal  government.  Strong  for  the 
local  option  imperative  to  freedom  in  a land  of 
magnificent  distances  and  of  poor  roads  these  har- 
assed patriots,  encircled  by  a hostile  ring  of  mon- 
archies, needed  desperately  the  security  of  national 
solidarity. 

C One  and  indivisible  to  be  sure;  but  as  to  what? 
([  The  same  temper  of  tolerant  expediency  that 
could  preserve  the  fiction  of  unity  for  forty  years 
in  the  face  of  constant  internal  threat  of  nullifica- 
tion, secession  and  rebellion  can  be  now  trusted  to 
adapt  itself  to  the  disruptive  forces  of  rapid  trans- 
port and  communication,  technology  and  industrial 
synthetics. 

Maintaining  a wholesome  if  skeptic  distinction 
between  law  and  morality,  between  ideals  and  the 
necessities  of  practice,  our  people  have  persisted  in 
their  ingenuity  for  evolving  the  appropriate  and 
practical  devices  needed  to  keep  government  in 
the  service  of  the  people.  Regionalism  is  such  a 
device. 

C Regionalism  conveniently  bridges  the  gap  be- 
tween formal  State  and  local  government  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  new  patterns  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic structure  incident  to  the  more  flexible  and 
facile  movement  of  populations  and  of  enterprise 
on  the  other. 

f Regionalism  is  more  than  a substitution  of  new 
territorial  aggregates  for  the  older  conventional 
political  administrative  units.  Regionalism  is  itself 
a method  of  public  planning. 

Regionalism  provides  a basis  of  definition  and 
delimitation  for  the  collection  and  continuous  in- 
ventorying of  planning  data  and  for  the  qualitative 
definition  of  communities  as  to  composite  con- 
tent in  the  quantitative  terms  suitable  for  the 
public  planning  and  good  management  of  public  re- 
sources and  of  public  affairs. 
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SYLVANIA  for  £>crtober 


Eighteenth  (see 


XvSpecial  Announcement,  page  ft  of  Sep- 
tember issue  of  Pennsylvania  Planning) 
will  become  the  rallying  point  for  all 
Pennsylvanians  concerned,  - either  in  a 
public  or  private  capacity,  - with  com- 
caunity  planning.  In  addition  to  out- 
standing leaders  among  Pennsylvsuaia  plan- 
ners, representatives  of  the  National  Re- 
sources Committee  and  outstanding  autbor- 
itie#  in  the  field  of  planning  aaft  of  the 
Jja^emonting  of  plannings  will  ho  found 
the  Convention  Program, 

For  further  details  coimnunicate  with; 


Mr.  Arthur  A.  Cassell 
City  Planning  fiigineer 
Seo,  Penna.  Association 
of  Planning  Commissioners 
City  Hall,  Allentown,  Pa. 


CONVEtJnON  PROGRASi  details  not  available  at  the  time 
of  printing  the  Special  Announcfflnent  on  page  8 of 
the  September  issue  of  Pennsylvania  Planning  follow. 

Speaker  Title  Subject 


Russell 

V.N. Black 

Planning  Consultant, 

Staff,  National  Re^ 
sources  Coamittee  to 
Pennsylvania j Consult- 
ant-Director, N.  J. 
State  Planning  Board 

Will  discuss  the 
relationship  be- 
tween state  and 
local  planning 
and  also  disouss 
local  planning 
legislation 

Malcolm  H. 
Dill 

Planning  Engineer, 
Harrisburg  Regional 
Planning  Committee 

Regicnfe.1  and 
Local  Planning 

Charles  W. 
Eliot  2nd 

Executive  Officer 
National  Resources 
Committee 

Federal  Aid^  to 
Local  Planning 

Prof.  J.S, 
Kauifuss 

Pennsylvania  State 
College 

The  Fate  of  the 
City 

Otto  T. 
Malle ry 

Member,  Pennsylvania 
State  Planning  Board| 
President,  Fx-.iladel- 
phia  Playground  assn.j 
Member,  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Nation- 
al Recreation  Assn. 

planning  for 
Public  Works 

Hugh 

Pomeroy 

Field  Representative 
of  the  National  Assn, 
of  Housing  Officials 
and  the  American  So-. 

ciety  cf  Planning 
Officials 

Planning  and 
Housing 
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Regionalism — 
of  Planning 


a Method 


® It  becomes  necessary  now  to  distinguish  between  regional  planning 
addressed  to  the  region  as  a valid  planning  unit  and  the  use  of  regional 
classification  and  definition  (both  as  to  extensity  and  intensity)  as 
providing  a sound  and  practical  basis  for  prescribing  to  a community. 
There  is  a popular  belief  that  regional  planning  is  better  because  it  is 
bigger.  But  that  is  beside  the  point.  Regional  planning  has  its  place 
as  a planning  level  in  the  administrative  hierarchy  extending  from  the 
local  community  to  the  national  and  even  world  level.  But  more  im- 
portant— regional  definition  of  any  selected  local  unit  indicates  the 
direction  of  planning  as  to  specific  interests  of  the  community  held  in 
common  with  other  or  more  inclusive  communities. 


Pennsylvania  may  be  said  to 
have,  by  virtue  of  its  physical 
location  in  portions  of  some  half 
do2;en  interstate  drainage  basins 
and  as  the  traditional  “Keystone 
State”  of  the  original  union  of 
the  thirteen  colonies,  a special  in' 
terest  in  regionalism.  Within  the 
Commonwealth  are  also  embraced 
a wide  range  of  distinct  cultural 
and  economic  areas:  Swedish  set' 
tlements  in  the  southeastern  por' 
tion,  Germans  in  Germantown 
and  the  great  limestone  valley 
farm  regions,  Scotch  and  Irish  in 
the  Wyoming  Valley.  The  initia' 
tive  and  energy  of  these  peoples 
combined  with  an  unusual  degree 
of  community  pride  and  enter' 
prise  has  led  to  a wide  and  di' 
versified  opportunity  for  regional 
planning. 


Among  these  regional  projects 
the  most  notable  is  that  of  “In' 
codel” — the  Interstate  Commis' 
sion  of  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
— which  embraces  representation 
and  interests  of  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Dela' 
ware.  Working  in  close  coopera' 
tion  with  the  health  engineers  and 
water  pollution  abatement  agen' 
cies  of  the  four  included  states, 
Incodel  has  already  a fine  record 
of  accomplishment:  progress  tO' 
ward  the  abatement  of  stream 
pollution  in  the  Philadelphia  met' 
ropolitan  region  through  measures 
such  as  encouraging  the  creation 
of  joint  authorities  for  the  de' 
velopment  of  regional  sewage 
treatment  facilities;  the  consolida' 
tion  of  planning  for  conservation 
of  the  natural  beauty  of  the  Dela' 
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ware  Trail  as  one  of  the  Coun' 
try’s  great  scenic  routes,  as  dis' 
cussed  at  the  recent  Callicoon 
Conference  in  New  York  State. 

Here  we  have  practical  proof 
of  what  sound  and  legitimate 
regional  planning  can  and  should 
accomplish.  None  of  this  ac' 
complishment  could  have  been 
reasonably  expected  to  lie  within 
the  scope  and  powers  of  local 
governments  working  separately. 
Yet  the  failure  to  bring  about 
regional  improvement  in  regard 
to  such  immediately  practical  and 
beneficial  items  as  abatement  of 
stream  pollution,  conservation  of 
scenic  beauty,  unified  and  stand' 
ardized  sewage  disposal,  flood  and 
erosion  control,  seriously  affects 
the  comfort,  prosperity  and  well' 
being  of  all  of  the  local  com' 
munities  lying  within  the  region. 

Clearly  regionalism  on  its  phys' 
ical  side  demands  some  such  flex' 
ible  and  comprehensive  method  of 
approach  as  regional  planning 
alone  seems  able  to  offer.  Nor 
does  the  consolidation  of  regional 
planning  in  regard  to  those  mat' 
ters  which,  while  they  affect  each 
of  a number  of  separate  local 
communities,  lie  effectually  out' 
side  of  any  such  local  jurisdiction, 
constitute  any  unwholesome  cur' 
tailment  or  invasion  of  local  or  of 
State  self'government.  Present 
traditional  governmental  units 
continue  to  serve  their  ancient 
and  useful  purpose — not  only  as 


to  those  things  which  are  defin' 
itely  local  in  nature,  but  also  in 
providing  the  ready  and  approprh 
ate  implementation  for  the  plan' 
ning,  regulation  and  development 
of  those  things  which  are  more 
than  local. 

On  the  administrative  side  of 
public  planning,  it  may  be  said, 
then,  that  regionalism  offers  a 
convenient  and  proper  basis  for 
planning  the  alhround  welfare  of 
individual  communities  in  terms 
of  the  larger  forces  and  influences 
which  more  and  more  complicate 
life  in  even  the  remotest  hamlet 
or  village. 

But  for  the  successful  use  of 
this  effective  tool,  planning  must 
invest  regionalism  with  a meaning 
far  more  significant  and  universal 
than  this  older  and  familiar  one 
of  areal  coherence  and  continuity. 
Regional  definition  must  be  seen 
to  operate,  as  Russell  Van  Nest 
Black*  has  said  of  zoning  districts, 
by  “kind”  rather  than  by  terri' 
torial  unity.  Thus  the  tobacco 
“region”  of  Pennsylvania  for 
purpose  of  complete  analysis 
must  be  taken  in  conjunction  with 
all  other  competitive  tobacco 
areas  and  thereby  abandon  its 
geographic  designation  to  a gen' 
eric  designation  made  up  of  all 
competitive  criteria  pertinent  to 
all  tobacco  growing  competitive 
with  Lancaster  County. 

Nor  will  the  purely  physical 
aspects  of  regionalism  serve  as  an 


•Pennsylvania  "Planning  and  Zoning;  Powers  and  Procedures”:  Publication  No. 
11,  1938;  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  p.  35. 
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adequate  base  for  local  and 
regional  planning.  Transportation 
limitations  may  effectively  prevent 
a community  from  realizing  upon 
its  major  physical  asset.  A rich 
soil  may  lack  proper  rainfall;  a 
thick  vein  of  coal  may  be  water- 
logged,  an  ideal  dairy  country 
may  find  itself  in  the  wrong  traf- 
fic rate  zone.  ‘Tittsburgh  plus” 
eliminated  many  a hopeful  min- 
ing area  and  destroyed  otherwise 
strategic  locations  for  blast  fur- 
naces and  coke  ovens. 

Such  a concept  of  regionalism 
is  admitted  to  be  in  a sense  arti- 
ficial and  even  fantastic.  Yet  the 
concept  itself  is  clear  enough  that 
each  community  is  a composite  of 
overlying  regional  definitions:  so 
much  of  this,  so  much  of  that. 

This  calls  for  two  major  steps 
in  planning.  A first  step  is  the 
setting  up  of  a comprehensive 
State,  national  (and  ultimately 
world-wide)  inventory  of  all  re- 
sources— material,  human  and 
socio-economic — in  terms  of  com- 
petitive or  of  optimum  values. 
These  inventories,  already  well 
under  way  in  the  physical  aspects 
of  natiiral  resources,  will  need  to 
be  as  current,  accurate  and  con- 
tinuous as  are  the  daily  quotations 
of  our  great  commodity  ex- 
changes. 

Once  given  inventories  of 
regional  delimitations, — conveni- 
ent arrays  of  classified  data, — a 
second  step  involves  the  calcula- 


tion of  the  effective  content  of 
any  given  community  in  terms  of 
these  regional  delimitations.  Thus 
the  “community”  as  the  unit  of 
public  planning  (and  by  “com- 
munity” is  meant  the  aggregate  of 
pertinent  factors  necessary  to  ef- 
fect the  planning  at  any  given 
level  of  public  administration) 
may  be  expressed  as  a set  of 
ratios  and  relationships  some- 
what analogous  to  a chemical 
formula.f 

That  the  concept  of  public 
planning  implicit  in  this  brief  dis- 
cussion of  regionalism  points  to 
a public  planning  function  in 
proportions  considerably  more  ex- 
tensive and  involved  than  the 
popular  concept  of  public  plan- 
ning as  yet  embraces,  must  not  be 
permitted  to  become  a deterrant 
to  the  sound  thinking  and  realis- 
tic aproach  to  planning.  Unless 
something  of  this  sort  is  at- 
tempted, it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
fear  that  regionalism,  rather  than 
become  the  appropriate  device  for 
for  harnessing  political  power  to 
social  benefit  in  a rapidly  shifting 
economy,  will  degenerate  into  a 
vicious  sectionalism  in  which  an 
unbridled  competitive  struggle 
will  give  the  speedy  quietus  to  all 
our  fine  hopes  of  a “great  so- 
ciety,” a democracy  amply  imple- 
mented by  technology  and  guided 
by  sound  public  planning. 


t A process  to  be  more  fully  described  and  illustrated  in  the  series  on 
Mechanics  of  Planning,”  scheduled  for  Volume  IV  of  “Pennsylvania  Planning." 
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® Land  is  what  we  live  on.  If  its  worth  and  use  is  not  something  to  be 
counted  on,  our  lives  are  on  a basis  that  is  too  uncertain  for  happiness, 
progress  or  profit.  Land  is  valuable  for  its  security.  So  is  whatever  we 
build  upon  land.  Houses  cannot  become  homes  unless  their  future  is 
protected.  The  decline  of  the  home  in  modern  life  is  due  in  part  to 
the  social  insecurity  and  even  the  physical  insecurity  of  our  possession 
of  any  property  as  a home.  Such  security  calls  for  coordinations  and 
cooperations  lying  beyond  the  individual  disposition  of  people;  com- 
munity action  alone  can  assure  it. 


The  tremendous  speed  of  our 
national  growth  has  threatened  all 
the  values  on  which  human  life 
has  been  based  for  the  past  five 
thousand  years.  A chief  cause  of 
that  threat  lies  in  the  peculiar  na- 
ture  of  real  estate.  If  a man  buys 
a motor  car  he  drives  it  away  and 
uses  it  where  he  pleases.  But  if  a 
man  buys  a home  or  a factory  he 
uses  it  where  it  stands,  and  the 
former  owner,  of  necessity,  moves 
away.  The  surrounding  owners 
must  then  accept  a new  neighbor 
that  the  former  owner  of  the 
property  does  not  have  to  put  up 
with.  So  every  such  sale  is  a risk 
to  everyone  but  the  seller.  Every 
dweller  in  every  house  in  the  land 
is  exposed  to  that  hazard  from  his 
neighbor  unless  there  is  some  kind 
of  general  agreement  to  limit  the 
right  to  sell  out  a whole  neighbor' 
hood  for  a single  profit.  Because 
of  this  fact,  home  real  estate  has 


become,  in  many  communities, 
less  and  less  of  a sound  invest' 
ment.  Our  restless  social  changes 
have  increased  these  risks  year 
after  year  and  every  city  and 
countryside  illustrates  how  im' 
minent  they  are.  There  are  in' 
numerable  regions  of  blighted 
housing  invaded  by  business,  and 
of  blighted  countrysides  invaded 
by  cheap  disfigurements.  None  of 
this  has  resulted  in  any  profit  and 
all  of  it  has  resulted  in  a final 
and  inevitable  loss  for  the  com' 
munity  involved. 

When  our  Federal  government, 
in  an  hour  of  extreme  financial 
stringency  for  us  all,  undertook  to 
underwrite  home  mortgages  and 
farm  loans,  the  question  of  how 
any  community  had  protected  its 
own  property  values  became  a 
matter  of  immediate  dollars  and 
cents  to  all  of  our  citizens. 

Our  government  cannot  under' 
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take  to  protect  those  who  make 
no  proper  effort  to  protect  them' 
selves.  Whether  a community, 
either  in  the  city  or  country,  has 
planned  its  growth  and  zoned  its 
land  becomes  important  to  every 
man  who  needs  the  help  of  our 
government  to  protect  his  farm 
or  home,  and  to  us  all  from  w'hose 
general  wealth  that  protection  has 
to  come. 

That  is  true  today.  No  com- 
munity  that  fails  to  plan  and  zone 
its  own  land  is  playing  fair  with 
its  citizens.  It  is  deliberately  run- 
ning down  its  own  value  and  de- 
stroying or  letting  be  destroyed  its 
advantage  as  a place  for  living  or 
for  business  enterprise.  And  it  is 
putting  its  inhabitants  to  a need- 
less and  often  cruel  handicap.  For 
when  our  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration considers  any  appli- 
cation to  underwrite  a home  mort- 
gage, or  to  guarantee  a farm  loan, 
if  the  property  involved  is  not 
protected  from  “adverse  influ- 
ences,” it  has  to  be  pronounced  a 
bad  risk.  That  is  the  policy,  and 
that  is  the  definite  direction  to  all 
agents  inspecting  property  for  the 
Housing  Administration,  and  it  is 
based  on  sound  common  sense. 
The  government  must  not  be 
called  on  to  assume  risks  which 
every  community,  every  county, 
city,  township,  and  borough  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  em- 
powered by  law  to  guard  against 
for  itself. 


“Protection  from  adverse  in- 
fluences,” says  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration’s  Underwrit- 
ing Manual,  “is  one  of  the  most 
important  features  in  the  Rating 
of  Location.” 

“One  of  the  best  artificial 
means  of  providing  protection 
from  adverse  influences  is  through 
the  medium  of  appropriate  and 
well  drawn  zoning  ordinances.  If 
the  provisions  of  an  ordinance 
have  been  well  worded  and  drawn 
from  a thorough  knowledge  of  ex- 
isting and  probable  future  condi- 
tions ...  an  excellent  base  for 
protection  from  adverse  influence 
exists.”* 

“Where  little  or  no  protection 
is  provided,  the  inspector  must 
not  hesitate  to  make  a reject  rat- 
ing of  this  feature. ”t 

This  stand  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  should 
awaken  all  of  our  communities  to 
the  pressing  need  of  self  protec- 
tion in  regard  to  their  own  real 
estate. 

It  is  not  merely  that  the  citizens 
of  any  community  not  so  pro- 
tected by  planning  and  zoning  are 
placed  at  a severe  disadvantage  in 
seeking  help  to  hold  or  finance 
their  homes  or  farms;  the  reason 
behind  the  government's  stand  is 
even  more  important.  Unplanned 
and  unzoned  land  areas  under 
present  conditions  in  the  United 


• Section  933,  The  Underwriting  Manual,  Federal  Housing  Administration, 
t Ibid. 
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States  cire  unsafe  investments  for 
private  or  public  money,  can  be 
made  safe  as  a basis  for  life  or  in- 
vestment  only  through  the  adop' 
tion  of  county  or  community 
planning  and  zoning  under  the 
provision  of  our  present  Pennsyh 
vania  law. 

Every  region,  district  or  neigh- 
borhood in  our  State  has  in  ef- 
fect, under  the  prevailing  pres- 
sures of  competitive  growth,  to 
fight  for  its  own  character  or  to 
lose  its  character.  If  one  owner 
can  destroy  a neighborhood  or 
run  down  a business  district  by  a 
use  of  his  property  that  does  not 
consider  the  rights  of  others  he  is 
to  blame,  but  so  are  all  the  other 
residents  to  blame  who  have  not 
taken  proper  precautions  to  pro- 
tect their  values.  Whole  regions 
once  famous  as  resorts  in  this  and 
other  states  have  been  allowed  to 
lose  their  charm  of  contrast  to  the 


city  through  a neglect  of  a kind 
of  self  protection  that  was  once 
unthought  of  in  America,  but 
whose  need  is  now  realized  and 
embodied  into  our  State  law. 

In  suburban  districts  and  in 
cities,  deed  restrictions  have  been 
used  successfully  to  maintain  the 
value,  safety  and  character  of  a 
district  or  neighborhood.  But  wise 
self  protection  requires  the  use  of 
every  available  device.  In  our 
State  we  are  fortunate  in  having 
at  hand  the  Enabling  Acts  for 
County  and  Local  Planning  and 
Zoning  which  give  a legal  author- 
ity to  our  efforts  to  maintain  and 
to  improve  the  land  and  structure 
values  of  Pennsylvania  property. 
Their  use  waits  only  on  the  public 
recognition  of  how  necessary  it 
has  become  for  us  to  adopt 
measures  of  self  defense  for  our 
homes  and  our  investments. 


▼ 


SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  convention  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  of  Planning  Commissioners 
scheduled  for  October  17  and  18  at  Allentown,  constitutes  a major  annual  event 
in  the  field  of  public  planning  in  Pennsylvania.  A comprehensive  picture  of 
progress  and  problems  in  public  planning  will  be  provided  for  the  guidance  and 
encouragement  of  local  communities.  At  the  same  time  an  opportunity  is  af- 
forded for  bringing  local  problems  into  a state-wide  open  forum  for  constructive 
discussion.  A chief  item  of  interest  naturally  will  be  the  review  of  the  body 
of  enabling  legislation  for  planning  and  zoning  passed  in  the  1937  sessions  of 
the  State  Legislature.  It  is  anticipated  that,  as  a consequence  of  the  intervening 
year’s  experience,  there  will  have  become  apparent  the  need  of  revision  or  of 
supplementing  here  and  there  to  insure  the  full  realization  of  the  intent  of  this 
and  earlier  legislation.  Among  outstanding  speakers  on  the  program  are 
Mr.  Otto  T.  Mallery,  President  of  the  Philadelphia  Playground  Association, 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Recreation  Association  and 
a member  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board;  Mr.  Malcolm  Dill,  Plan- 
ning Engineer,  Harrisburg  Regional  Planning  Committee.  More  complete 
details  of  what  promises  to  be  a valuable  program  may  be  looked  for  in  the 
August  bulletin  of  the  association,  or  may  be  procured  from  Mr.  Arthur  A. 
Cassell,  City  Planning  Engineer,  at  City  Hall,  Allentown,  who  is  also  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  of  Planning  Commissioners. 
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TOPOGRAPHY  PLAYS  A MAJOR  PART  IN  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

Pennsylvania's  cities  are  located  on  fairly  level  land,  the  majority  of  them  in  valleys.  Of 
the  ten  Metropolitan  Districts  in  the  State,  only  two,  Altoona  and  Lancaster,  are  not  located 
on  major  streams  or  bodies  of  water.  One  of  the  latter  cities  has  constructed  large  storage 
reservoirs  to  provide  adequate  water  supplies;  the  industrial  pattern  of  the  other  one  is  com- 
posed largely  of  limited  water-using  industries,  such  as  textile  mills  and  cigar  factories. 

To  maintain  its  industrial  position  your  Metropolitan  District  should  provide  a sufficient 
number  of  water-front  sites  for  industrial  purposes. 
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ADEQUATE  TRAFFIC  ARTERIES  PERMIT  A CITY  TO  EXPAND 

A metropolitan  city  is  the  center  of  a transportation  network  connecting  it  with  other  popu- 
lation centers,  and  of  suburban  developments  located  along  the  routes  of  this  network.  About 
half  the  population  of  a Metropolitan  District  lives  in  the  central  city,  the  other  half  lives  in 
the  suburbs.  Suburban  developments  are  often  retarded  by  inadequate  transportation  routes 
connecting  them  with  the  central  city.  New  Highways,  Bypassess  and  Freeways  are  often 
necessary  to  separate  through-traffic  from  local  traffic  in  order  to  overcome  congestion. 

Planners  should  now  be  providing  adequate  transportation  routes  to  keep  your  suburbs 
accessible  to  the  city  in  the  future. 
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PROPER  LAND  USE  IS  NECESSARY  FOR  GOOD  GOVERNMENT 

Good  agricultural  areas  adjacent  to  a Metropolitan  District  insures  to  it  sufficient  supplies 
of  vegetables  and  milk;  forest  areas  provide  sites  for  recreational  pursuits;  land  subdivisions 
provide  home-sites  for  an  increasing  population.  Uncontrolled  subdivision  creates  idle  land 
and  increases  taxation  and  living  costs.  The  cost  of  providing  streets,  sewers,  water  lines  and 
semi-public  services  for  a subdivision  that  has  three-fourths  of  its  lots  vacant  is  nearly  as  great 
as  for  one  which  is  completely  occupied.  The  citizens  pay  these  costs  through  high  taxes 
and  service  charges. 


To  reduce  taxes  your  community  should  control  land  subdivisions. 
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POPULATION  DENSITY  IS  DEPENDENT  UPON  TOPOGRAPHY,  LAND  USES  AND 

TRANSPORTATION  ROUTES 

Mountains  and  rivers  form  natural  barriers  which  are  difficult  for  a spreading  population  to 
surmount.  Railways  and  factories  form  artificial  city  boundaries,  which  may  be  overcome  only 
at  greast  cost.  From  the  central  city,  the  population  spreads  outwards,  along  the  transporta- 
tion routes,  seeking  more  land  for  the  rent  or  tax  dollar,  better  light  and  air,  and  rest  from  the 
din  and  noise  of  the  busy  city. 

New  traffic  routes  should  be  planned  for  your  community  to  guide  these  fingers  of  denser 
population  to  the  areas  best  suited  for  home  sites. 
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The  Local  Official 
and  Regional  Planning 

by  H.  F.  Alderfer,  Ph.  D.* 


® All  planning  is  for  people  and  must  operate  where  they  live.  If  local 
communities  find  themselves  curtailed  in  their  self-determination  and 
self-service,  it  should  be  only  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  other 
or  of  more  inclusive  communities.  So  long  as  regionalism  is  used  in 
planning  for  the  effective  definition  of  communities  in  terms  of  all  their 
component  needs  and  resources,  no  infringement  of  legitimate  local  op- 
tion threatens.  The  problem  in  this  case  is  that  presented  and  dis- 
cussed by  Dr.  Alderfer — one  that  is  both  urgent  and  basic. 


I would  like  to  examine  the 
idea  of  regional  planning  from 
what  I believe  would  be  the  view' 
point  of  the  majority  of  local  of' 
ficials  in  Pennsylvania,  for  it  is 
through  these  men  and  women 
that  the  techniques  of  planning 
must  percolate  before  any  real 
gains  are  made.  Every  worth' 
while  program  must  make  them 
active,  willing  and  understanding 
partners  if  it  is  to  reap  a harvest 
of  lasting  results. 

I do  not  think  there  is  any  seri- 
ous antagonism  amongst  local  of- 
ficers to  the  theoretical  need  and 
usefulness  of  planning.  All  suc- 
cessful local  ofiicials  are  continu- 
ally planning  the  work  of  their 
municipalities.  Likewise,  the  liter- 
ature of  the  last  eight  years,  popu- 
lar and  technical,  has  made  most 
people  planning-conscious.  But, 
the  local  official,  before  he  enters 
into  any  program,  requires  the 


presence  of  a number  of  import- 
ant conditions. 

In  the  first  place,  the  objects  of 
planning,  whether  local,  regional. 
State,  or  national,  must  be  speci- 
fic. There  must  be  a minimum  of 
palaver  about  abstract  economic 
and  social  planning.  This  is  usu- 
ally incomprehensible  to  the  aver- 
age citizen  and  often  acts  as  a red 
flag.  When  the  planner  talks, 
however,  about  flood  control, 
housing,  traffic  engineering,  high- 
way safety,  soil  erosion,  zoning, 
fire  protection  and  such  concepts, 
these  things  begin  to  mean  some- 
thing to  the  local  officer. 

Once  he  understands  the  speci- 
fic objectives  of  planning,  it  does 
not  follow  that  he  leaps  into  the 
program  with  enthusiasm.  It  is 
one  thing  to  visualize  a need  and 
another  to  carry  through  all  the 
complicated  steps  that  are  neces- 
sary to  produce  results.  The  theo- 
retical planner  does  not  always 


* Director  Institute  of  Docal  Government,  The  Pennsylvania  State  College,  and 
Secretary  Pennsylvania  State  Association  of  Boroughs. 
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appreciate  the  intricacies  involved; 
the  local  officer,  if  he  has  to  have 
a part  in  it,  must  make  these  his 
business.  The  definition  of  the 
objectives  must  be  followed  by 
preliminary  surveys,  publicity  and 
acceptance  by  interested  groups, 
compromise  with  or  overriding  of 
vested  interests,  financial  plan' 
ning,  integration  with  adjoining 
local  units,  electoral  approval,  ere' 
ation  and  operation  of  the  regula' 
tory  agency  and,  finally,  actual 
material  construction  and  opera' 
tion. 

The  complications  of  even  such 
an  apparently  simple  project  as 
joint  sewer  construction,  or  the 
elimination  of  stream  pollution  in 
a particular  locality,  are  almost 
unbelievable  to  one  who  is  inter' 
ested  in  beneficial  results  rather 
than  techniques  used  towards  ac- 
complishment.  One  of  the  most 
serious  criticisms  that  local  offi' 
cers  might  raise  against  the  plan- 
ning fraternity  is  the  magnitude 
with  which  it  visualizes  its  prob- 
lems and  the  abandon  with  which 
it  suggests  projects.  This  feeling 
can  be  overcome  by  a closer  con- 
tact, each  group  sensing  the  dif- 
ferences of  viewpoint  and  at- 
tempting to  integrate  them. 

There  is  another  danger  inher- 
ent in  a modern  planning  tech- 
nique. This  is  the  apparent  im- 
patience of  planners  with  achieving 
their  ends  the  harder  way.  This 
way  consists  essentially  in  using 
the  technique  of  discussion,  edu- 
cation, and  integration  by  the 


local  governing  bodies  and  quasi- 
public  interested  agencies.  Many 
of  the  most  enthusiastic  of  the 
professional  planners  are  prone  to 
visualize  the  United  States,  not  as 
an  aggregation  of  forty-eight  polit- 
ical units,  but  as  a number  of 
economic  regions  based  upon  geo- 
graphic and  material  differences. 

While  it  is  true  that  geographic 
and  modern  economic  organiza- 
tion does  not  follow  State  lines, 
nevertheless,  it  must  never  be  for- 
gotten that  the  political  habits  of 
more  than  two  centuries  of  his- 
tory in  Pennsylvania,  for  ex- 
ample, are  just  as  real  elements  in 
planning  as  a railroad  or  a moun- 
tain range.  Likewise,  a planner 
might  have  good  theoretical  rea- 
son for  dividing  Pennsylvania  into 
a dozen  economic  and  geographic 
areas,  and  call  them  regions  for 
the  purpose  of  planning  their 
social  and  economic  life.  Never- 
theless, it  is  an  indisputable  fact 
that  there  are  sixty-seven  counties, 
forty-eight  cities,  almost  one  thou- 
sand boroughs  and  more  than  fif- 
teen hundred  townships.  More- 
over, these  local  subdivisions  are 
working  units  carrying  out  their 
duties  for  a long  number  of  years. 
They  cannot  be  summarily  elimi- 
nated from  the  program  of  plan- 
ning. 

The  real  job  of  the  professional 
planner,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  work 
with  these  local  units  and  to  bring 
to  them  an  understanding  of 
planning  in  its  larger  and  newer 
aspects. 
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National  Conference 
on  Planning* 

Held  at  Minneapolis,  Minnesota, 
June  20,  21,  22,  1938. 

The  three-day  National  Conference 
on  Planning  held  in  Minneapolis  was 
opened  with  an  inspiring  keynote  ad- 
dress by  Ben  H.  Kizer,  chairman  of 
the  Washington  State  Planning  Coun- 
cil and  Spokane  City  Planning  Com- 
mission. A great  part  of  the  pro- 
gram was  devoted  to  a series  of  round 
tables.  The  first  of  these  on  “Plan- 
ning a Housing  Program”  emphasized 
the  need  of  proper  coordination  be- 
tween private  enterprise  and  public 
agencies  so  as  properly  to  relate  hous- 
ing projects  to  the  plan  of  the  city — 
its  civic  center,  its  various  utilities,  its 
transportation  pattern,  etc. 

In  a round  table  devoted  to  “The 
Value  of  Planning  to  Public  Officials” 
the  importance  of  having  public  offi- 
cials being  able  readily  to  interpret 
planning  maps  and  charts  and  the  im- 
portance of  having  such  exhibits  and 
data  available  to  public  officials  was 
repeatedly  stressed  throughout  the  dis- 
cussions. Clarence  Ludwig  of  the  Min- 
nesota League  of  Municipalities  spoke 
of  the  value  of  providing  to  city  coun- 
cils the  sort  of  impartial,  non- 
political, advisory  body  by  which  a 
planning  program  can  be  effectively 
fitted  in  with  a financial  plan  under 
sound  budgetary  procedure. 

In  the  session  on  “Traffic  Studies  in 
Relation  to  City  Planning”  the  chair- 
man made  an  important  distinction  be- 
tween traffic  engineering  and  traffic 
planning  at  the  same  time  that  he 
stressed  their  intimate  interdependence. 
The  increasing  mobility  of  population 
combined  with  more  rapid  transporta- 
tion and  communication  were  empha- 
sized. 

In  the  “County,  Metropolitan  and 
Regional  Planning”  round  table  the 
increasing  necessity  for  the  integration 
of  city  and  trade  areas  was  elaborated. 
Roy  Bessey  pointed  out  the  need  for 
extensions  in  planning  legislation. 


while  Flavel  Shurtleff  reviewed  recent 
developments  in  parkways  and  road- 
side control. 

At  the  “National  Planning”  round 
table,  held  Monday  evening,  was 
passed  a resolution  urging  a national 
planning  agency  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, appointed  by  the  President 
and  reporting  to  the  President  and 
Congress  “on  long  range  plans,  emerg- 
ing problems.  . . .” 

All  of  Tuesday  was  devoted  to 
round  table  sessions.  In  the  “Urban 
Land  Policies”  session,  presided  over 
by  Harold  Buttenheim,  an  interesting 
point  was  developed  in  regard  to  the 
greater  ease  of  city  planning  which 
can  result  from  the  increased  public 
ownership  of  urban  and  suburban  land. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  the  larger  ac- 
quisition of  land  by  the  municipality 
not  only  facilitates  the  promotion  of 
low-rent  housing  but  also  provides 
more  elbow  room  for  the  laying  out 
of  recreational  facilities,  community 
centers,  town  forests,  and  other  items 
of  increasing  importance  to  an  urban- 
izing society. 

The  “Rural  and  Agricultural  Zon- 
ing” round  table  reviewed  the  progress 
made  in  Wisconsin,  California,  Wash- 
ington, Pennsylvania,  etc. 

The  round  table  on  “Trends  in 
Planning  Law,  Legislation  and  Litiga- 
tion” brought  out  the  increasing 
growth  of  planning  at  the  higher  levels 
of  public  administration.  It  also 
pointed  to  the  increasing  use  of  re- 
gional planning  and  a greater  disposi- 
tion to  invest  planning  agencies  with 
sufficient  administrative  authority  to 
both  legislate  and  enforce  its  recom- 
mendations. 

Miss  Elisabeth  Herlihy,  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Planning  Board,  in  discuss- 
ing the  “Administration  of  a Planning 
Office,”  stressed  the  need  for  tact, 
diplomacy  and  honest  endeavor  and 
called  particular  attention  to  the  need 
for  encouragement  of  education  in 
planning  in  our  public  schools.  The 
importance  of  intelligent  and  mutual 
cooperation  between  various  State  de- 
partments and  the  State  planning 


Supplementary  to  preliminary  report  appearing  in  July  issue. 
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agency  on  the  one  hand  and  between 
the  State  planning  agency  and  the 
Federal  departments  on  the  other  was 
developed  in  the  “State  Planning” 
round  table. 

The  round  table  for  “Planning  in 
the  United  States”  reviewed  the 
courses  in  public  planning  available  in 
our  colleges  and  universities  for  pro- 
viding professional  training.  It  also 
considered  the  problem  of  elementary 
and  high  school  education  in  planning 
as  part  of  the  well-equipped  citizen’s 
training,  and  canvassed  the  possibili- 
ties for  more  effective  adult  education 
along  similar  lines. 

The  round  table  on  “Migration  and 
Economic  Opportunity”  constituted  a 
new  departure  on  the  program  of  a 
planning  conference.  The  lively  and 
extensive  interest  shown  in  the  dis- 
cussions of  this  round  table  indicated 
very  convincingly  the  wide-spread 
realization  among  planning  personnel 
of  the  importance  of  this  aspect  of 
public  planning.  No  less  important 
were  the  findings  in  regard  to  “Cap- 
ital Budgets  and  Improvement  Pro- 
grams,” which  was  the  topic  for  the 
last  round  table  of  the  series.  The 
analogy  between  public  and  private 
business  in  regard  to  the  need  for 
defining  physical  and  financial  plan- 
ning was  brought  out. 

Conference  on 
“The  New  Leisure’’ 

Held  at  Bucknell  University, 

Lewisburg,  Pa.,  July  27  and  28, 

1938. 

The  conference  of  educators,  recrea- 
tion directors  and  students  of  the  sum- 
mer session  of  Bucknell  School  of 
Education,  was  opened  by  Charles  M. 
Emerick,  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Education  and  Recreation  for  Pennsyl- 
vania of  the  WPA  in  an  address 
stressing  the  need  for  a better  use  of 
our  growing  leisure  time  and  the 
social  danger  of  neglecting  to  provide 
proper  facilities  and  training  in  its  use. 

On  Thursday,  July  28,  a panel  dis- 
cussion of  leisure-time  issues  was  held 
in  the  Bucknell  gymnasium.  Two 
presidents  of  State  Normal  Schools, 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools  of 
Shamokin,  and  representatives  of  the 
Eederal  Theatre  Project,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  of  the  Division 
of  Recreation  and  Education,  WPA 
and  of  the  State  Planning  Board  par- 


ticipated in  the  discussion  in  which  the 
need  for  using  our  present  facilities 
for  county  planning,  and  adult  educa- 
tion were  stressed,  as  well  as  the  im- 
portance of  providing  better  leisure- 
time facilities  for  those  in  the  lowest 
income  groups,  who  are  most  in  need 
of  them. 

How  this  can  be  done  save  through 
a program  of  county  planning  for 
open  spaces,  together  with  State  and 
national  assistance  for  larger  areas  it 
is  difficult  to  see. 

The  program  was  concluded  by  a 
scholarly  presentation  of  the  scope  of 
the  problems  of  leisure  by  Dr.  Ned  H. 
Dearborn,  Dean  of  Education,  New 
York  University  and  a spirited  survey 
of  Modern  Trends  of  the  Theatre  by 
Francis  Bosworth,  advisor  to  the  Fed- 
eral Theatre  Project.  The  State 
Planning  Board  was  represented  on 
the  program  by  Mr.  Roy  Helton. 


Calendar 


September  18-22. — Milwaukee,  Wis. 
American  Institute  of  Park  Ex- 
ecutives. Exec.  Sec.,  Will  O. 
Doolittle,  Box  422,  Tulsa,  Okla. 
September  27-30. — New  Orleans,  Da. 
International  Assn,  of  Fire  Chiefs, 
Hotel  Roosevelt,  New  Orleans,  Da. 
Sec.,  James  J.  Mulcahey,  16 
Franklin  Ave.,  Yonkers,  N.  T. 
October  3-5. — New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
American  Public  Works  Associa- 
tion, Annual  Meeting  (Hotel  Penn- 
sylvania), New  York  City.  Exec. 
Dir.,  Frank  W.  Herring,  1313  E. 
60th  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
October  3-7. — Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

National  Recreation  Association 
(William  Penn  Hotel),  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  Adm.  Sec.,  Thomas  E.  Rivers, 
315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 

October  9-11. — Chicago,  111. 

Institute  of  Traffic  Engineers 
(Stevens  Hotel).  Sec.  - Treas., 
Harold  F.  Hammond,  60  John  St., 
New  York  City. 

October  10-14. — Chicago,  111. 

National  Safety  Council,  Annual 
Congress  (Stevens  Hotel),  Chicago, 
111.  M’ng.  Dir.,  W.  H.  Cameron, 
20  N.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 
October  11-13. — Reno,  Nev. 

National  Reclamation  Associa- 
tion, Annual  Meeting,  Reno,  Nev. 
October  12-14. — Rochester,  N.  Y. 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers, Fall  Meeting,  Rochester,  N. 
Y. 

October  17-18. — Allentown,  Pa. 
Pennsylvania  Association  of  Plan- 
ning Commissioners.  Annual  Con- 
vention. Exec.  Sec.,  Arthur  H. 
Cassel,  Allentown,  Pa. 
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and  Zoning  Activity 


ALLENTOWN. — An  interesting  WPA 
project  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $21,883 
has  been  set  up  for  a municipal  boat- 
ing lake  along  Linden  Parkway  de- 
signed to  cover  an  area  of  two  and 
one-half  acres.  This  constitutes  a sub- 
stantial addition  to  the  rapidly  expand- 
ing recreational  facilities  of  the  city. 

BETHLEHEM. — So  pure  is  the  water 
to  be  impounded  by  the  Wild  Creek 
Valley  dam  of  Bethlehem’s  proposed 
$5,000,000  WPA  constructed  water 
system  that  the  city  water  department 
believes  no  filtration  will  be  necessary. 
Another  feature  of  the  water  is  its 
softness,  which  the  city  engineer  esti- 
mates will  save  Bethlehem  residents 
$30,000  in  soap  bills. 

HARRISBURG  ( Capitol ) . — A State- 
wide school  building  program  esti- 
mated to  cost  $75,000,000  has  been 
passed  by  the  current  special  session  of 
the  State  Legislature  authorizing  1,000 
projects.  Nearly  half  of  these  are 
already  covered  by  requests.  The  pro- 
gram is  being  carried  out  by  the  Gen- 
eral State  Authority. 

PHILADELPHIA.  — City  Council  has 
been  served  notice  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Attorney  General’s  office,  to  dis- 
continue pollution  of  the  Delaware  and 
lower  Schuylkill  Rivers  by  the  dis- 
charge of  sewage  in  violation  of  the 
Act  passed  last  year  (1937 — P.  L. 
1987)  which  empowers  the  State 
Water  Board  to  forbid  all  water  pol- 
lution in  “waters  of  the  Common- 
wealth’’ public  or  privately  owned, 
natural  and  artificial,  above  ground 
and  underground,  except  when  already 
polluted  by  coal  mine  acid  waste. 

HARRISBURG  (Capitol). — At  the  re- 
quest of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Commission,  the  State  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  authorized  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Highways  to  turn  over 
to  any  interested  local  group  for  pres- 
ervation as  an  historic  relic  any  cov- 
ered bridge  which  does  not  have  to 
be  removed  for  road  improvement. 


PITTSBURGH.  — In  accordance  with 
enabling  legislation  sponsored  by  the 
Administration  and  passed  by  the  1937 
Session  of  the  General  Assembly, 
Pittsburgh  has  replaced  its  Bureau  of 
City  Property  with  a Department  of 
Lands  and  Buildings  under  a Director 
who  is  ex-officio  a member  of  the 
Mayor’s  cabinet.  The  newly-created 
department,  which  is  by  law  made 
mandatory,  consists  of  three  bureaus : 
a Bureau  of  Accounts  and  Administra- 
tion, a Bureau  of  Repairs  and  a 
Bureau  of  Operation.  A chief  merit 
of  the  reorganization  is  alleged  to  be 
the  economy,  speed  and  efficiency  of 
the  more  centralized  and  unified  set- 
up. 

losh’s  run,  pa. — To  those  who  de- 
plore the  slow  and  uncertain  progress 
in  public  planning,  it  may  bring  a note 
of  cheer  to  learn  that  the  oldest  living 
thing  known  to  science,  the  box  huck- 
leberry bush  growing  at  Losh’s  Run, 
thirty  miles  north  of  Harrisburg,  took 
12,000  years  to  grow  to  its  present 
height  of  ten  inches. 

HARRISBURG  (City). — After  nearly 
three  months  trial,  John  A.  F.  Hall, 
mayor,  reports  to  the  American  City 
(August  issue,  p.  9)  that  Harrisburg 
likes  parking  meters.  First  month’s 
receipts  totaled  $4,311;  the  latest  total 
reported;  $9,915. 

HARRISBURG  (City). — The  organiza- 
tion of  the  Capital  Hospital  Service 
marks  the  entry  of  Pennsylvania’s 
capital  city  and  the  surrounding  Met- 
ropolitan area  into  the  field  of  health 
insurance.  Benefits,  nursing  care  and 
food,  semi-private  room,  cost  the  sub- 
scriber seventy-five  cents  per  month. 
For  a monthly  premium  payment  of 
$1.25  the  subscriber  can  have  his  wife 
included  for  benefits  at  an  additional 
cost  of  $1  per  day  of  hospitalization, 
and  for  a monthly  premium  of  $1.60 
the  subscriber’s  family  is  covered  at 
the  same  per  diem  rate  of  additional 
cost.  Protection  went  into  effect  Sep- 
tember first 
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"AMERICAN  REGIONALISM" 
— Howard  W.  Odum  and  Harry  Estill 
Moore.  Henry  Holt  and  Company, 
257  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  1938. 
693  pp.  $5.00. 

Here  is,  in  this  impressive  approach 
to  a prescriptive  appraisal  of  contem- 
porary regionalism,  sufficient  proof 
that  the  problem  of  public  planning 
has  passed  out  of  the  optional  into 
the  mandatory  stage.  Public  planning 
is  presented  with  a responsibility 
greater  than  that  of  merely  meeting 
the  obvious  needs  of  a static  society. 
Public  planning  now  is  seen  to  be  ob- 
ligated not  only  as  to  the  modus 
operand! — but  for  community  develop- 
ment programs  as  well.  In  the  cur- 
rent period  of  transition,  regionalism 
seems  to  offer  the  immediate  con- 
venient and  appropriate  instrument  for 
effecting  the  continuous  series  of  re- 
visions seen  by  the  authors  as  being 
in  prospect  for  a pluralistic  society. 
The  hardy  indifference  of  urban 
growth  to  political  boundaries,  the 
rapid  rise  of  potent  pressure  groups, 
the  facilitating  devices  of  radio,  cinema, 
aeronautics  and  motor  transport — 
these  are  a few  of  the  factors  making 
for  a new  and  fluid  social  order. 
To  cope  with  this  fluidity  in  social 
structure  the  authors  considerably  ex- 
tend the  meaning  of  “region”  to  cover 
cultural  and  administrative  uses  as 
well  as  natural  physical  structures. 
Their  attempt  to  reconcile  a “plural- 
ism” generated  by  universal  access  to 
rapid  transport  and  communication 
with  sufficient  institutional  stability 
so  as  to  assure  local  security  by  means 
of  regional  planning  is  perhaps  the 
most  valuable  contribution  of  a text 
rich  in  illustrative  material,  documenta- 
tion and  classified  bibliography.  A 
close  second  in  importance  is  the  ef- 
fort made  to  synthesize  the  rather 
scattered  and  over-specialized  social 
sciences  to  achieve  a unified  concept  of 
the  “region”  as  a working  tool  for 
public  planning  for  modern  society  as 
a “going  concern.” 


"CENTRALIZATION  IN  PENN- 
EY LV  AN  I A"  — H.  F.  Alderfer,* 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  The  In- 
stitute of  Local  Government,  State 
C allege,  Pennsylvania.  Reprinted 
from  National  Municipal  Review,  Vol 
XXVII,  No.  4,  April,  1938.  8 pp. 

This  reprint  from  the  National 
Municipal  Review  presents  some  of 
the  hazards  of  regional  planning  when 
premature,  poorly  organized,  or  de- 
voted to  purely  sectional  ends.  The 
author  properly  calls  attention  to  the 
evils  of  State  centralization  of  local 
government  by  default,  as  it  were ; i.  e., 
the  failure  to  provide  for  a trained, 
competent  and  socially  responsive  ex- 
ecutive and  administrative  personnel. 

"REGIONAL  PLANNING"— Karl 
B.  Lohmann.  Edzmrds  Brothers,  Inc. 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  1937.  143  PP. 
$4.00. 

_ A hand-book  filled  with  practical 
aids  in  dealing  with  the  “fundamental 
elements  that  underlie  the  planning  of 
regions  in  general  and  . . . with  past 
and  contemporary  planning  activities.” 
While  the  text,  reproduced  from  mim- 
eographed instruction  sheets,  was  pre- 
pared primarily  as  a classroom  text, 
it  contains  a great  deal  of  illustrative 
and  reference  material  helpful  to  the 
practitioner  in  public  planning. 

"WILDLIFE  IN  THE  FARM 
PROGRAM" ' — James  N.  Morton, 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission.  Bul- 
letin No.  16,  1938.  40  pp. 

A brief,  simple  and  practical  hand- 
book for  the  encouragement  and  guid- 
ance of  farmers  to  provide  more  gen- 
erous accommodation  for  wildlife 
propagation  and  maintenance  in 
which  is  covered  more  than  the  recrea- 
tional interests  of  the  hunter.  The 
value  of  wildlife  in  curbing  the  spread 
of  insect  and  weed  pests  and  the  dual 
service  of  game  covers  for  game  pro- 
tection and  for  arresting  soil  erosion 
justify  the  implications  of  agricultural 
planning  in  the  title. 

* See  article  in  this  issue  by  Dr.  Al- 
derfer. 
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"TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AU- 
THORITY,” A National  Experiment 
in  Regionalism  — Clarence  Lewis 
Hodge,  Ph.D.  The  American  Uni- 
versity Press,  Washington,  D.  C. 
1938.  272  pp. 

Among  the  regions  covered  in  the 
more  comprehensive  treatment  of 
Odum  and  Moore’s  text  on  “American 
Regionalism’’  none  offers  a more  dra- 
matic picture  of  regional  definition  and 
unity  than  that  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority.  It  seems,  therefore, 
especially  opportune  to  have  Pro- 
fessor Hodge’s  book  to  develop  in 
further  detail  a major  item  of  the 
more  comprehensive  text  of  Odum 
and  Moore.  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority offers  a unique  and  arresting 
exhibit  of  an  attempt  to  effect  the  full 
self-realization  of  a region  in  its  native 
terms.  The  author  provides  a mass 
of  intimate  detail  as  to  the  problems 
created  by  the  need  for  relocating  a 
considerable  native  population,  hous- 
ing large  working  crews,  the  promo- 
tion and  the  many  and  difficult  steps 
incident  to  bringing  unity  and  co- 
herence into  an  area  cut  away  by 
the  nature  of  the  experiment  from 
the  conventional  state  and  local  po- 
litical structure. 

"THE  SCENIC  RESOURCES 
OF  THE  TENNESSEE  VALLEY” 
— Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  Depart- 
ment of  Regional  Planning  Studies, 
Knoxville,  Tennessee.  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C.  1938.  222  pp.  $1.00. 

Prepared  by  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  the  text  is  “a  descriptive 
and  pictorial  inventory.”  The  text  is 
aided  very  materially  by  a series  of 
detail  maps  of  scenic  and  recreational 
facilities  in  each  area. 

"REGIONAL  PLANNING”— Na- 
tional Resources  Committee,  February, 
1938.  United  States  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington:  1938. 
566  pp.  $3.50.  (Paper  cover;  including 
maps.) 

The  series  of  studies,  covering  two 
volumes  (Volume  I.  Text,  and  Vol- 
ume II.  Maps)  and  consisting  of_  a 
number  of  parts,  the  sixth  of  which 
deals  with  the  Upper  Rio  Grande 
drainage  basin,  is  among  the  most 
comprehensive  exhibits  of  coordinated 


governmental  research  thus  far  issu- 
ing from  the  National  Resources  Com- 
mittee. In  view  of  the  dynamic  char- 
acter of  many  of  the  factors  dealt 
with  as  significant  to  the  regional 
economy,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that 
all  of  these  data  should  be  incorpor- 
ated into  continuous  series  so  as  to 
provide  “perpetual  inventories”  of 
needs  and  of  resources. 


"A  PICTURE  OF  THE  REGION” 
— Regional  Planning  Federation,  The 
Philadelphia  Tri-State  District,  1420 
Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  39 
pp.  $1.00. 

This  report  provides  an  interesting 
base  of  comparison  with  such  non- 
urban  regional  planning  as  has  been 
attempted  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  and 
as  is  prescribed  for  the  Rio  Grande 
drainage  basin.  The  program  of  the 
Philadelphia  Regional  Planning  Fed- 
eration embraces  three  major  phases: 

(1)  Fact-finding  to  uncover  critical 
conditions,  their  causes  and  remedies ; 

(2)  Coordination  of  all  agencies  func- 
tionalized to  provide  the  needed 
remedies,  and  (3)  The  mobilization  of 
public  opinion  behind  a continuous  pro- 
gram of  appraisal  and  improvement  in 
community  planning. 


"RURAL  ZONING— A MONO- 
GRAPH”— N.  E.  Regional  Planning 
Commission,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
Publication  No.  49.  April,  1937.  76 
PP- 

The  New  England  Regional  Plan- 
ning Commission,  in  the  preparation  of 
this  monograph,  takes  cognizance  of 
the  fact  that,  inasmuch  as  “90%  of 
area  of  New  England  is  rural  in 
character,  and  unzoned  whereas  more 
than  90%  of  the  urban  areas  [the 
remaining  10%  ] are  zoned,”  the 
regional  problem  for  New  England 
is  largely  one  calling  for  rural  plan- 
ning as  preparatory  to  proper  regu- 
lation by  zoning.  The  objectives  of 
rural  zoning  are  given  as : 

1.  Conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources and  beauty. 

2.  Stabilization  of  property  values 
and  strengthening  of  tax  base. 

3.  Reduction  of  public  expenditures. 

4.  Protection  of  public  safety,  wel- 
fare and  morals. 
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Book  and  Magazine  Reviews  and  Directories 


CURRENT  PERIODICALS 
DIRECTORY 

Harpers 
August.  1938 

“A  Hundred  Billion  a Year” — Roy 
Heiton.t 

A critical  review  of  industrial 
activity  indices  over  the  past  hun- 
dred years,  disclosing  a uniform 
deciine  pointing  to  a maturity  in 
our  economic  growth,  encouraging 
to  those  pianning  for  greater  na- 
tional security,  leisure  and  happi- 
ness. 

The  Planners  Journal 

July-August,  1938 

"Public  Planning  and  the  Press” — 
Edward  McKernon  (Consultant  on 
Planning  Pubiicity),  pp.  lOO-lOl. 

A sprightiy  essay  on  the  differ- 
ence between  real  and  faked  plan- 
ning in  selling  the  public. 

State  Government 
August,  lf38 

“Federal  and  State  Cooperation 
Under  the  Federal  Power  Act” — 
Oswald  Ryan  (Gen.  Coupsel,  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission). 

Reviews  the  processes  by  which 
"economic  forces  . . . have 

transformed  purely  local,  intra- 
state activities  into  regional  and 
national  activities”  and  cites  the 
provisions  by  which  government — 
local.  State  and  Federal — have 
sought  to  keep  step  with  the  ex- 
pending web  of  power  transport 
and  utilization. 

The  American  City 
August,  1938 

"Stablizing  Municipal  Expendi- 
tures for  Permanent  National  Pros- 
perity” (lead  article),  pp.  35-37. 

An  orderly  procedure  for  pub- 
lic action,  helpful  to  business  and 
industry,  worked  out  by  Massa- 
chusetts State  Planning  Board 
along  the  lines  of  the  Parker  Plan 
for  leveling  public  works  program 
so  as  opportunely  to  complement 
the  private  employment  curve  for 
alleviating,  if  not  wholly  prevent- 
ing, cyclical  depression.  This  to 
be  facilitated  by  the  application  of 
the  insurance  principle  through 
the  agency  of  a "Credit  Reserve 
Account,”  to  which  States  or  their 
civil  subdivisions  adoptng  this 
plan  make  contribution  in  the 
form  of  local.  State  or  Federal 
bonds  during  "good  times”  and 
from  which  withdrawals  would  be 
made  to  finance  public  works  dur- 
ing "bad  times,”  in  accordance 
with  the  formula  described  in  the 
article.  Special  Federal  grants- 
in-aid  are  suggested  for  State  and 
local  governments  participating  in 
this  planned  public  works  pro- 
gram. 

Conservation 
July-August,  1938 

“What  You  Can  Do  About  Con- 
servation”— Donald  Culross  Pe- 
attic  (condensed  from  “Natural 
History”  for  June),  pp.  10-13. 

t Member  P.  S.  P.  B.  Staff. 
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**  Figures  Don't  Lie . . . 


C “What  is  truth?”  asked  Pontius  Pilate  nearly  two 
thousand  years  ago  and  washed  his  hands. 

C Irresponsible  leadership  has  been — to  an  uncom- 
fortable degree — washing  its  hands  ever  since,  re- 
fusing to  face  the  facts. 

C People  also,  for  all  their  protestations  to  the  con- 
trary, do  not  greatly  love  the  facts;  hope  is  more 
entrancing  than  knowledge.  Facts  none-the-less 
take  their  inexorable  toll  in  human  misery,  crime, 
disease  and  war. 

C Exploitation  flourishes  on  ignorance  and  tyranny 
resists  the  spread  of  knowledge.  Human  selfish- 
ness and  vanity  operate  powerfully  on  the  side  of 
despoliation  and  of  oppression  promoted  and  main- 
tained by  propaganda  and  by  the  suppression  of 
pertinent  and  unbiased  knowledge.  Good  inten- 
tion and  benevolent  zeal  often  are  no  less  guilty  of 
distortion  and  deceit. 

C Against  these  threatening  tyrannies  statistical 
method  offers  the  best  and  most  ready  defense. 

C Statistical  method,  furthermore,  has  the  virtue 
of  all  science  in  being  objective  and  impersonal. 

C Figures  not  only  do  not  lie,  they  are  subject  to  no 
internal  urge  to  lie.  They  assume  no  moralizing 
attitude,  seek  to  impose  no  coercion.  Figures  as 
data — the  raw  stuff  of  appraisal  and  purposive  def- 
inition and  prescription — may  be  manipulated  for 
deceit,  and  the  sound  processes  of  logic  may  lead  to 
error  when  proceeding  from  false  premises.  But 
the  figures  themselves  remain  blameless. 

C Unscrupulous  leadership  or  despotic  dictatorship 
may  find  arguments  for  kidding  the  people,  but 
none  for  kidding  itself. 

<I  Democracies  least  of  all  can  justify  self-decep- 
tion as  to  resources,  opportunities  and  hazards. 

C Today,  more  than  ever,  popular  self-government 
must  accept  the  challenge  of  plausible  demagoguery 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  with  the  support  and  sym- 
pathetic understanding  of  their  electorates  appraise 
standards  in  performance  against  the  orderly  objec- 
tives of  a planned  society. 

G If  we  would  be  free,  we  must  know  the  truth, 
and  the  truth  shall  make  and  keep  us  free. 
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. . . But  Liars  Figure** 


C The  statistical  method  is  more  than  an  alternative  to  the  "case 
method”  or  the  authoritarian  method  of  expert  opinion;  it  is  an  assur- 
ance of  freedom  from  bias  and  the  frailties  of  mere  good  intention.  Be- 
cause it  is  impersonal,  capable  of  scientific  discipline  and  constitutes  the 
purest  embodiment  of  organized  logic,  the  statistical  method  seems 
peculiarly  appropriate  to  any  sincere  approach  toward  the  setting-up  of 
public  plans  and  for  the  translation  of  ideals  of  community  betterment 
into  quantitative  physical  terms  that  are  above  suspicion  of  bias  or  error. 


The  misuse  of  figures  and  the 
misapplication  of  statistical  prO' 
cesses  for  the  deception  of  people 
has  come  to  be  well  nigh  a house- 
hold proverb.  The  errors  of  in- 
competent or  careless  practitioners 
in  statistical  techniques  have  come 
to  share  the  popular  derision  for 
mothers-in-law  and  absent-minded 
professors.  Anecdotes  galore  might 
be  cited  to  the  discredit  of  those 
who  seek  to  manipulate  figures  to 
dubious  or  to  absurd  ends:  the 
tragic  pass  of  the  super-sensitive 
statistician  who,  after  the  birth  of 
his  fourth  consecutive  daughter, 
gave  up  his  pursuit  of  an  heir 
to  his  name  and  estate  because 
he  knew  that  every  fifth  child 
bom  into  the  world  was  a moron; 
the  plausible  fallacy  of  the  “statis- 
tical proof”  in  support  of  setting 
up  sex  differentials  in  workmen’s 
compensation  for  industrial  disease 
because  mortality  from  tubercu- 
losis in  factory  employment  is 
higher  for  male  workers  than  for 
female  workers — quite  overlook- 
ing the  longer  life  period  of  male 


workers  spent  in  industry  and  the 
pertinent  fact  that  a larger  propor- 
tion of  female  workers  leave  fac- 
tory employment  at  earlier  ages 
and  die  of  tuberculosis  outside  of 
factory  employment.  The  long 
arm  of  coincidence  constitutes  an- 
other prolific  source  of  error: 
health  resorts  for  tubercular  pa- 
tients show  a high  tuberculosis 
mortality  and  so  may  be  said  to 
have  a high  index  of  hazard  from 
this  disease.  The  absurd  conclu- 
sion indicated  by  this  type  of  “sta- 
tistical proof”  is  that  tubercular 
people  should  shun  tuberculosis 
sanitoriums! 

Sources  of  error  in  statistical 
method — malpractice  that  enables 
liars  to  figure  to  the  confusion  of 
truth  and  public  good — may  be 
briefly  summarized  as  those  arising 
from:  (a)  the  deliberate  selection 
of  data  to  support  biased  ends, 
(b)  acceptance  or  setting  up  of 
false  premises,  and  (c)  selection  of 
wrong  or  inappropriate  statistical 
devices  for  arriving  at  proof. 

Statistical  analysis  enables  the 
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But  Liars  Figure” 


public  planning  agency  to  perceive 
and  to  disclose  those  factors  which 
enlarge  or  which  reduce  or  limit 
the  public  good  at  different  levels 
of  public  planning  and  administra- 
tion.  It  can  be  said  safely  that 
the  bounds  of  each  level  of  plan- 
ning  are  largely  set  by  these  “lim- 
iting  and  complementary  factors” 
and  that  quantitative  translation 
through  public  plans  of  these 
factors  into  terms  of  restraints  and 
obligations  is  no  violation  of  the 
democratic  principle,  if  what  is 
meant  by  “democracy”  is  the  ap' 
plication  of  government  for  the 
self-improvement  of  the  people. 

Public  Planning,  then,  provides 
the  pattern  for  the  best  disposi- 
tions of  resources  in  quantitative 
terms  with  reference  to  definite 
and  best  attainable  standards;  the 
materialization  of  the  plan  is  the 
proper  function  of  the  executive 
and  administrative  arm  of  the 
State.  This  defines  the  primary 
role  of  the  statistical  method  in 
public  planning. 

Examples  of  such  preliminary 
statistical  analysis  for  uncovering 
the  critical  factors  responsible  for 
the  existence  or  growth  of  condi- 
tions calling  for  wise  planning  are 
well  illustrated  in  the  study  of 
“Problem  Areas  in  Pennsylvania,”* 
recently  completed  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Planning  Board.  In 
this  study  seven  different  sets  of 
statistical  data  pertaining  to  the 


townships  of  the  State  were  util- 
ized as  a basis  for  selecting  those 
townships  where  problems  of  land 
use  existed.  Problem  conditions 
were  indicated  by  a combination 
of  the  following  factors: 

1.  Loss  in  population. 

2.  Low  population  density. 

3.  Low  agricultural  productivity. 

4.  Low  value  of  taxable  real  estate 
per  capita. 

6.  Low  value  of  taxable  real  estate 
per  acre. 

6.  High  tax  delinquency. 

7.  Low  value  of  farm  land  per  acre. 

Those  townships  which  were 
consistently  low  in  rank  in  each 
series  were  designated  as  problem 
areas.  This  resulted  in  the  selec- 
tion of  267  problem  townships, 
which,  when  delimited  on  a map 
of  the  State,  blocked  out  a fairly- 
well  consolidated  area  comprising 
approximately  a quarter  of  the 
land  in  the  State,  but  containing 
only  two  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

The  Planning  Board  has  subse- 
quently conducted  a detailed  field 
study  in  Cameron  County,f  which 
falls  entirely  within  this  problem 
area,  as  a specific  example  of  the 
types  of  land — use  problems  exist- 
ing. In  this  latter  study  statistical 
data  dealing  with  population  and 
agriculture,  as  well  as  with  school, 
road  and  other  governmental  costs 
were  analyzed  to  determine  the 
characteristics  and  extent  of  the 
problem  conditions.  The  statistical 
method  developed  in  this  study 
for  analysis  of  local  governmental 
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♦ ‘‘Problem  Areas  in  Pennsylvania,”  March,  1937,  No.  8. 
t ‘‘Cameron  County,  an  Analysis  of  Problems,”  1937,  No.  9. 


But  Liars  Figure" 


costs  and  their  relation  to  State 
aid  is  now  being  extended  in  a 
general  study  of  local  govemmen' 
tal  costs  in  Pennsylvania  town' 
ships  with  special  reference  to 
schools  and  roads. 

Do  liars  figure?  There  can  be 
no  doubt  about  it.  Hardly  a mo- 
ment  of  the  average  citizen’s 
waking  hours  but  what  he  runs 
into  some  deliberately  falsified  or 
misleading  fact  or  figure.  In  his 
daily  newspaper,  over  the  radio,  in 
the  movies,  from  billboards  and 
car'cards,  he  is  being  bombarded 
with  facts  and  figures  developed 
and  fitted  to  further  ends  that  are 
not  always  in  keeping  with  the 
highest  public  good. 

Because  of  the  growing  skills  of 
scores  of  highly  staffed  propa- 
ganda agencies  and  the  relatively 
slender  personal  resources  of  the 
average  individual  to  test  alleged 
figures  and  facts  as  to  intent  or 
accuracy,  it  becomes  all  the  more 
necessary — if  the  freedom  and  in- 
tegrity of  private  judgment  and 
choice  is  to  be  preserved — that 
some  continuing  public  agency 
should  operate  without  fear  or 
favor  in  accumulating,  organizing 
and  impartially  interpreting  the 
pertinent  facts  upon  which  com- 
munities operate. 

There  yet  remains  the  need  to 
convey  the  contents  and  the  appli- 
cations of  the  plan  to  the  people 
whose  acceptance  and  use  are 


needed  to  give  the  plans  form  and 
utility.  Public  officials  in  the  lo- 
calities affected  by  the  plan  need 
to  be  sufficiently  informed  as  to 
the  factual  and  other  foundations 
of  plans.  They  will  need  this 
knowledge  and  sympathetic  un- 
derstanding not  only  for  intelli- 
gent administration  in  accordance 
with  the  plan  but  also  for  pur- 
poses of  explanation  to  the  people 
whose  interests  are  to  be  served 
by  the  plans.  Such  incorporation 
of  public  planning  with  popular 
thought  and  action  calls  for  a high 
order  of  community  leadership.  It 
calls — and  especially  in  regard  to 
the  statistical  aspects  of  public 
planning — for  a considerable  de- 
gree of  intelligence  upon  the  part 
of  all  the  people  in  the  commun- 
ity who,  after  all,  exercise  their 
guaranteed  rights  in  selecting  the 
leadership  they  will  follow. 

For  the  larger  public  of  lay- 
men, public  planning  agencies 
can  and  should  do  a valuable 
and  necessary  service  in  making 
available  to  public  officials,  com- 
munity leaders  and  the  rank  and 
file  of  citizens  not  only  figures  that 
are  pertinent  and  reliable  but  also 
some  clear  and  simple  indications 
as  to  how  facts  and  figures  can 
be  most  advantageously  applied  to 
local  planning  and  to  the  most 
profitable  fulfillment  of  state  and 
regional  plans,  as  these  affect  or 
involve  their  local  communities. 

▼ 
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Tuberculosis 
in  Pennsylvania 


C Statistical  methods  have  a definite  place  in  social  and  economic  re- 
search, but  there  is  often  very  little  understanding  of  their  limitations 
shown  by  the  way  in  which  they  are  used.  To  illustrate  these  limita- 
tions and  at  the  same  time  bring  in  what  light  the  data  already  at 
hand  can  shed  on  a serious  problem  of  our  State,  three  series  of  tuber- 
culosis mortality  rates  for  the  counties  of  Pennsylvania  based  on  Health 
Department  data  for  the  overlapping  pairs  of  years  1932-1934,  1933- 
1935,  and  1934-1936  have  been  taken,  in  the  attempt  to  see  what  can 
be  learned,  useful  for  state  and  county  planning,  from  such  a set  of 
records. 


Tuberculosis  still  kills  more  of 
us  between  fifteen  and  forty-five 
than  does  any  other  disease.  Its 
control  becomes,  therefore,  a very 
necessary  part  of  any  planning 
program  for  Pennsylvania.  Tuber- 
culosis is  definitely  related  to 
density  of  population.  The  higher 
the  density  in  a county,  the  higher 
the  death  rate  tends  to  be,  and 
the  greater  the  precautions  that 
must  be  taken  to  fight  this  disease. 
The  need  for  more  recreation  and 
more  attractive  and  accessible  areas 
in  which  outdoor  life  can  be  en- 
joyed must  therefore  be  recog- 
nized. Such  a program  cannot 
hope  to  replace  the  efforts  of 
public  health  or  medical  authori- 
ties, but  it  can  go  far  towards 
making  such  efforts  successful 
in  the  war  on  this  disease.  The 
evidence  for  Pennsylvania  is  that 
our  most  congested  counties  are 
making  such  a fight — that  the 
combination  of  more  outdoor  life 
and  of  the  preventive  efforts  of 
medical  science  is  winning.  But 


because  it  is  winning,  our  gains 
must  be  extended.  For  the  health 
of  us  all,  the  congested  parts  of 
our  population  must  be  given  in- 
creased access  to  outdoor  pleas- 
ures. Perhaps  this  may  seem  to 
be  reading  into  statistics  more 
than  they  can  show.  Yet  these 
are  legitimate  deductions. 

As  to  the  counties  of  lower  den- 
sity, where  tuberculosis  as  a con- 
tagious disease  might  naturally  be 
expected  to  be  at  a minimum,  we 
find  a very  great  irregularity  in 
the  record.  This  irregularity  is  not 
so  great  as  to  disguise  the  main 
fact  as  to  the  basic  correspondence 
between  prevalence  of  tuberculo- 
sis and  population  density.  It  is, 
however,  serious  enough  to  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  as  population 
density  goes  down  below  a certain 
“optimum”  point,  the  advantage 
of  comparative  freedom  from  the 
dangers  of  contagion  begins  to  be 
offset  by  the  handicap  of  low  in- 
come, or  disadvantaged  living,  by 
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which  is  meant  living  under  con' 
ditions  that  lead  to  selhneglect 
through  ignorance  or  isolation. 
There  is  good  evidence  for  this 
conclusion  also.  Such  counties  have 
a problem  caused  by  excessive 
scattering  of  population — exces' 
sive,  that  is,  for  the  enjoyment  of 
the  advantages  of  modern  life  as 
to  education  and  self'care.  Better 
communication  is  a solution,  but 
not  a complete  one;  it  is  useless  for 
those  struggling  on  sub' marginal 
lands  and  handicapped  by  meager 
educational  opportunity. 

Nothing  has  been  said  so  far 
about  climate.  The  evidence  that 
climate  is  a factor  in  tuberculosis 
mortality  is  superficially  impres' 
sive.  But  analysis  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  climate  is  a factor 
of  importance  only  in  those  coun' 
ties  of  sparse  and  scattered  settle' 
ment  where  the  inclination  or 
ability  for  self'care  is  often  at  a 
minimum.  Localization  of  tuber' 
culosis  is  plainly  to  be  seen,  but 
whether  causes  so  localized  oper' 
ate  directly  through  climate,  or  in' 
directly  through  a climatic  effect 
on  agriculture  and  occupation,  or 
because  of  an  accidental  arrange' 
ment  of  the  contours  of  our  State, 
one  could  not  presume  to  say  on 
the  evidence  at  hand. 

All  of  these  conclusions  but  the 
last  could  be  arrived  at  directly 
from  the  map  accompanying  this 
article.  Here  thirty-three  coun' 
ties  have  a higher  than  median 
mortality.  There  is  one  median 


county  (Wayne).  The  rest  have 
a mortality  below  the  median. 
The  regions  of  higher  mortality 
are  strikingly  coincident  with  the 
eastern  and  western  climate  belts 
of  comparatively  milder  weather. 

But  so  also  is  the  concentration 
of  population.  Twenty'four  coun' 
ties  are  above  the  median  in 
density  and  above  it  also  in  tuber' 
culosis  mortality;  twenty-three 
counties  are  below  in  density  and 
also  below  in  mortality. 

This  clearly  indicates  a correla' 
tion  of  density  to  tuberculosis,  ah 
though  not  necessarily  a causal 
relationship. 

One  may  proceed  from  this 
point  by  a statistical  analysis  of 
the  placement  of  the  counties  as 
in  Chart  2.  In  this  working  dia' 
gram  each  dot  represents  one 
Pennsylvania  county.  Positions 
from  left  to  right  represent  the 
relative  densities  of  the  counties. 
Positions  above  and  below  the  line 
AB  record  the  displacement  when 
the  county’s  density  order  is  com' 
pared  to  its  mortality  order.  For 
example:  Lawrence  County  is  fif' 
teenth  in  density  and  forty-sixth 
in  the  tuberculosis  order;  its  dis' 
placement  is  therefore  46  - 15  or 
-[-31.  It  is  therefore  plotted  fif' 
teen  spaces  to  the  right  and 
thirty'one  above  the  line  AB. 

From  the  characteristics  of  the 
distributions  shown  by  this  ar' 
rangement  it  is  possible  to  make 
the  following  deductions  (which 
are  subject  to  the  qualification  that 
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the  data  cover  only  a period  of 
five  years) : 

1.  Density  of  population  is  most 
closely  associated  with  high  tuber- 
culosis death  rates  in  the  areas  of 
highest  density  of  population,  but 
in  such  areas  the  effect  is  modified 
in  a way  consistent  with  the 
wealth,  the  level  of  education,  and 
the  concentration  of  medical  and 
social  agencies  in  such  parts  of 
our  State. 

2.  At  about  the  median  of  population 
density,  favorable  influences  pre- 
dominate. In  these  counties  the 
density  is  not  high,  education  is  not 
handicapped  by  extreme  sparseness 
of  population  and  social  and  medi- 
cal agencies  are  effective  and  ac- 
cessible. 

3.  In  the  lowest  density  counties 
where  resources  are  necessarily 
limited  and  population  more  scat- 
tered, the  advantage  of  low  density 


is  in  part  offset  by  a lack  of  aware- 
ness as  to  the  need  for  precaution- 
ary measures,  or  the  discourage- 
ment of  poor  and  remote  settlers 
in  regard  to  self-care. 

One  point  remains  to  be  settled 
to  justify  the  conclusions  set  forth 
at  the  outset  of  this  article.  With' 
in  the  chart  area  FCA  are  located 
all  counties  least  favorable  in  their 
relative  positions;  within  area 
BDE  all  those  most  favorably 
placed.  It  is  in  these  extremes  of 
distribution  that  one  must  expect 
to  discover  any  influences  revealed 
by  the  data  used,  which  can  ex' 
plain  why  some  counties  are  much 
better  and  others  much  worse 
than  might  be  anticipated. 


Counties  of  Lower  Than  Median  Density 


Estimated 

Estimated 

Seven  least 

mean 

Ten  most 

mean 

favorably 

Prevailing 

altitude  of 

favorably 

Prevailing 

altitude  of 

placed 

climate 

inhabited 

placed 

climate 

inhabited 

counties 

type 

areas 

counties 

type 

areas 

Franklin 

A 

689 

Venango 

B 

1000 

Union 

A 

537 

JeflFerson 

B 

1355 

Monroe 

B 

450 

Somerset 

B 

1817 

Huntingdon 

A 

671 

Lycoming 

B 

553 

Perry 

A 

485 

Clearfield 

B 

1272 

Juniata 

A 

536 

Adams 

A 

527 

Pike 

B 

1100 

Snyder 

A 

640 

Clarion 

B 

1225 

Tioga 

B 

1360 

Sullivan 

B 

1298 

SUMMARY 

Least  favorably  placed  counties  : Most  favorably  placed  counties : 

Five  of  climate  type  A Two  of  climate  type  A 

Two  of  climate  type  B Eight  of  climate  type  B 

Mean  altitude  618  feet  Mean  altitude  1104  feet 


In  this  contrast  of  climate  pat' 
terns  and  of  altitudes  lies  what' 
ever  evidence  the  data  used  in  the 
study  can  present  for  support  of 


the  conclusion  that  some  factor  of 
location  does  influence  tuberculo' 
sis  mortality  in  counties  of  scat' 
tered  population. 
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CLIMATIC  TYPES  POPULATION  DENSITY  1 

(A)  MILD  WINTERS  AND  HOT  SUMMERS  + ABOVE  MEDIAN  [] 

(B)  severe  WINTERS  and  cool  summers  — BELOW  MEDIAN  ^ 

(C)  MILD  WINTERS  AND  COOL  SUMMERS  MEDIAN  | 


EOSIS  MORTALITY 


, THAN  MEDIAN 
N 

R THAN  MEDIAN 


RELATION  OF 
CLIMATE  AND  POPULATION 
TO 

TUBERCULOSIS  MORTALITY 


FUNCTIONS  C PROCEDURES  OF  PLANNING  COMMISSIONS 
IN  URBAN  MUNICIPALITIES  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


NOTES  • 

CO  CITY  OR  BORO  COUNCIL.  BOARD  OFTWP  COMM'RS 
(2)  DOES  NOT  APPLY  TO  TOWNSHIPS  OF  THE  FIRST  CLASS 
W APPLIES  ONLY  TO  TOWNSHIPS  Of  THE  FIRST  CLASS 


NOTE  - WHILE  SOME  OF  THE  ITEMS  INCLUDED  IN  THIS 
CHART  ARE  NOT  EXPLICITLY  PRESCRIBED  IN  THE  ENABLING 
ACT  THEY  ARE  FULLY  IMPLIED  AND  ARE  CONSISTENT 
WITH  THE  MANIFEST  INTENT  OF  THE  ACT 
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CHART  I 


From  “Planning  and  Zoning;  Powers  and  Procedures,”  Volume  II. 


The  Role  of 

the  Planning  Consultant 

By  RUSSELL  VAN  NEST  BLACK" 


C The  good  planning  consultant  is  one  who  has  accumulated  and  critic- 
ally digested  a wide  variety  of  experience  pertinent  to  public  planning. 
His  organized  observations  constitute  an  informal  laboratory  of  experi- 
ment and  measurement.  That  this  process  may  not  always  be  carried 
on  as  a formal  statistical  approach  does  not  in  any  way  prove  that  the 
expert  consultant  is  lacking  in  competent  analysis  or  disprove  the  merits 
of  the  scientific  method;  it  merely  proves  that  the  expert  has  reduced 
a great  variety  of  intangibles  to  concrete  terms  for  quantitative  as  well 
as  for  qualitative  prescriptions  to  planning  uses. 


It  has  been  said  that  judgment 
is  ninety  per  cent  of  planning.  In 
accepting  so  simple  an  analysis 
of  this  governmental  function,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
there  are  many  kinds  and  de- 
grees  of  judgment.  These  range 
from  expressions  of  unsupported 
individual  opinion  to  conclusions 
founded  upon  intelligently  assem- 
bled  facts  and  upon  long  experi' 
ence  and  observation.  The  judg- 
ment  that  must  go  into  practicable 
and  successful  planning  is  of  the 
latter  sort. 

Good  planning  calls  for  the  in- 
terplay  of  two  quite  different  types 
of  informed  judgment:  that  of  the 
lay  citizen  as  represented  by  the 
planning  commissioner;  and  that 
of  the  trained  and  experienced 
planning  technician.  One  con- 
tributes  ideas  and  opinions  grow' 
ing  out  of  long  familiarity  with 
the  desires,  temperament,  and  pO' 
tentialities  of  his  community.  The 
other  brings  to  bear  upon  the  local 


problem  his  knowledge  of  plan- 
ning  procedures  and  objectives 
and  of  the  experience  of  other 
cities. 

To  be  fully  effective,  the  official 
planning  agency  should  have  the 
services  of  an  experienced  tech' 
nician.  But  to  make  such  an  ar' 
rangement  fully  productive,  the 
technician  should  work  in  such 
constant  and  close  contact  with 
the  planning  commissioners  that 
the  resulting  plans  become  the 
joint  product  of  their  cooperative 
effort.  In  other  words,  planning 
is  neither  a job  for  the  amateur 
nor  an  activity  susceptible  to  “ab' 
sent  treatment.” 

So  much  for  the  “ninety  per 
cent.”  The  rest  of  planning  is 
technique.  Small  in  percentage, 
this  is  nonc'thedess  an  essential 
ingredient  and  one  that  must  be 
supplied  almost  in  its  entirety  by 
the  trained  technician.  It  includes 
a wide  and  rapidly  expanding  field 
of  special  knowledge  covering  such 
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things  as:  (a)  surveys  to  be  made 
and  facts  to  be  compiled  in  ap' 
proaching  a particular  problem  or 
group  of  problems;  (b)  effective 
methods  of  fact  presentation,  in- 
terpretation,  and  analysis;  (c) 
kind  and  number  of  needed  maps; 

(d)  methods  of  evolving  plans 
and  of  their  proper  presentation; 

(e)  adjustment  of  plans  to  top- 
ography  and  other  physical  condi' 
tions;  (f)  limitations  upon  plans 
and  planning  activities  imposed  by 
law  and  by  accumulated  court  ac' 
tions;  (g)  legal  and  administrative 
procedures  to  be  employed  in  eb 
fectuating  a plan;  (h)  ways  and 
means  of  gaining  public  interest 
and  support;  and  (i)  methods  of 
programming  and  budgeting  plan 
recommendations.  All  these  things 
and  more  must  be  known  and 
supplied  by  the  professional  plan' 
ner.  A reasonable  degree  of  pro- 
ficiency in  them  requires  long 
experience  and  years  of  constant 
study  and  application. 

The  part  to  be  played  by  the 
consultant  in  the  planning  pro- 
gram will  depend  upon  the  nature 
of  the  planning  commission’s  per- 
manent staff;  upon  the  amount  of 
funds  available;  upon  the  ideas 
and  wishes  of  the  local  planning 
commission;  and  upon  the  loca- 
tion of  the  planner’s  headquarters 
in  relation  to  the  locality.  Cities 
and  counties,  with  a population 
of  fifty  thousand  or  more,  fre- 
quently are  in  position  to  establish 


planning  departments  in  charge  of 
resident  planning  engineers. 

If  a competent  local  staff  is  thus 
or  otherwise  provided,  most  of  the 
planning  surveys  and  some  of  the 
planning  studies  can  be  made  in 
the  local  office  under  the  general 
direction  of  a visiting  consultant 
whose  services  may  be  engaged 
for  the  necessary  number  of  days 
per  month,  upon  a per  diem  or 
monthly  fee  basis.  In  smaller  com- 
munities and  sometimes  in  cities 
of  even  greater  size,  it  may  be 
found  preferable  to  enter  into 
contract  with  the  planning  con- 
sultant to  carry  the  entire  plan- 
ning program,  within  a stated 
price,  up  to  the  point  of  delivery 
of  completed  plans  and  covering 
report.  If  possible,  at  least  one 
local  engineer  should  have  a re- 
sponsible part  in  the  planning 
program  in  order  that  he  may  be 
sufficiently  well  acquainted  with 
procedures  and  with  the  plan  to 
assist  with  continuation  work  and 
with  plan  administration. 

For  the  smaller  and  less  prosper- 
ous municipalities  the  services  of  a 
competent  planner  may  seem  al- 
most if  not  quite  prohibitively 
expensive  although,  actually,  they 
are  less  costly  than  are  many  other 
more  accepted  professional  aids 
such  as  those  of  designing  sewer 
and  water  systems,  or  bridges,  or 
public  buildings.  In  many  cases, 
cost  to  individual  municipalities 
may  be  considerably  reduced  by 
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group  employment  of  a planning 
consultant,  with  simultaneous  ad- 
vancement of  the  several  local 
plans.  An  important  by-product 
of  such  a procedure  is  assurance 
of  coordination  of  the  plans  of 
neighboring  municipalities. 

Beyond  assisting  with  the  mak- 
ing of  plans  and  with  the  drafting 
of  planning  and  zoning  ordinances 
the  planning  consultant  may  ren- 
der valuable  service  at  zoning  and 
other  public  hearings.  Usually, 
the  agreement  with  the  consultant 
provides  that  he  shall  attend  all 
public  meetings  of  this  sort  for 
the  purpose  of  explaining  the  pur- 
pose and  operation  of  plans  or  or- 
dinances under  consideration.  By 
reason  of  his  broad  and  detailed 
knowledge  of  planning  and  zoning 
matters,  the  consultant  can,  in 
this  way,  take  a considerable  load 
off  the  planning  commission  and 
other  public  officials. 

One  of  the  bug-a-boos  of  plan- 
ning is  the  number  of  pretty  city 
plans  filed  safely  away  and  almost 
lost  to  memory.  By  reason  of  one 
failure  or  another,  professional 
planners  may  be  responsible  for 
their  share  of  dead  and  dying 
plans.  But  much  lack  of  success 
with  inherently  good  plans  has 
been  due  to  the  failure  of  local 
interests  to  recognize  that  a city 
plan  is  never  finished;  if  it  is  to 
be  kept  alive,  it  must  be  constantly 
nourished  by  restudy  and  by  ad- 
justment to  changing  conditions 


and  to  evolving  public  demand. 
The  services  of  the  planning  con- 
sultant are  as  important  in  the 
subsequent  administrative  period 
as  during  the  course  of  original 
plan-making.  Especially  is  this  so 
of  municipalities  not  in  position 
to  employ  well-qualified  resident 
planning  engineers.  If  choice 
must  be  made,  it  is  usually  bet- 
ter to  spend  a little  less  on  the 
original  planning  studies  in  order 
to  have  more  money  for  keeping 
the  plan  alive  and  up  to  date. 

This  is  less  a plea  for  planning 
consultants  than  for  better  and 
more  effective  planning.  While 
those  who  think  about  it  readily 
admit  that  there  is  plenty  in 
planning  to  challenge  a life-time 
of  professional  application  to  its 
problems  and  procedures,  there 
are  strangely  few  who,  if  given 
the  opportunity,  will  not  move 
blithely  into  the  most  complicated 
of  planning  situations  without 
benefit  of  supporting  experience 
or  knowledge.  There  is  something 
peculiarly  deceptive  about  plan- 
ning. Mistakes  and  inadequacies 
are  never  quite  as  obvious  as  in 
other  forms  of  human  effort.  A 
badly  designed  bridge  or  building 
quickly  becomes  a crumbling  mon- 
ument to  the  incompetency  of 
its  builder.  The  average  citizen 
is  not  likely  to  see  in  high  taxes,  in 
slums,  and  in  traffic  congestion  the 
evidences  of  bad  public  planning. 
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Conference 

Notes 


International  Planning 
and  Housing 

Held  at  Mexico  City, 

August  13-20 

The  congress,  marking  a high  point 
in  the  progress  toward  effective  uni- 
versal integration  of  public  housing 
with  public  planning,  was  opened  by 
General  Jose  Siruob,  representing  the 
President  of  the  Mexican  Republic. 
Education  for  Planning  was  seen  by 
Gordon  Stephenson  of  England  to  be 
somewhat  distorted  in  Europe  by  an 
overemphasis  of  architectural  aspects 
or  perhaps  an  underemphasis  of  the 
economic  and  social  factors  underlying 
current  realities.  Recreational  facili- 
ties in  Great  Britain  provided,  accord- 
ing to  data  presented  at  the  “Planning 
for  Recreation  and  Leisure  Time”  ses- 
sions presided  over  by  Morton  L. 
Wallerstein  and  John  Ihlder,  seven 
acres  per  1,000  persons  as  against  the 
United  States  standard  of  ten  acres  per 
1,000  persons.  National  planning  in 
various  lands  was  given  significant 
focus  by  the  discussions  of  the  closing 
day’s  sessions,  presided  over  by  Dr. 
Charles  Merriam  of  our  National  Re- 
sources Committee. 

Fifth  International  Conference 
of  Agricultural  Economists 

Held  at  St.  Anne  de  Bellevue, 

Quebec  Province. 

A conference  made  noteworthy — in 
addition  to  its  impressive  personnel, 
its  courageously  objective  approach 
to  socio-economic  problems  and  its 
strong  sense  of  social  responsibility, — 
by  the  participation  of  our  own  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Wallace,  with  the 
announcement  of  a Federal  policy  of 
subsidizing  agriculture  to  the  extent  of 
100,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  for  export 
at  any  price  that  will  move  our  sur- 
pluses, with  compensation  of  farmers 
for  marketing  losses  out  of  the  Pub- 
lic Treasury.  Among  a brilliant  array 
of  expert  talent  appear  M.  L.  Wilson, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
U.  S.  A.;  H.  C.  Taylor,  Farm  Foun- 


dation, U.  S.  A. ; Dr.  C.  E.  Lad^ 
College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. Significant  conclusions  derived 
from  a five-day  series  of  intensive  dis- 
cussion : The  inadequacy  of  resettle- 
ment of  marginal  industrial  workers 
on  farm  land  as  a solution  for  spread- 
ing unemployment ; the  rising  competi- 
tive factor  in  agriculture;  the  impli- 
cations of  international  bcrter  ex- 
change in  an  economic  order  possessing 
none  of  the  simplicity  of  primitive 
pioneer  days ; the  self-defeating  effects 
of  neo-mercantilism  as  a short-cut  to 
nationalistic  self-sufficiency  and  com- 
mercial supremacy. 

Organization  Meeting 
West  Shore  Planning 
Federation 

Held  at  Camp  Hill,  Penn’a, 

September  15,  1938. 

A reorganization  meeting  of  one  of 
the  State’s  oldest  planning  federations, 
met  to  promote  and  coordinate  planning 
activities  of  the  local  boards  in  Camp 
Hill,  Lemoyne,  New  Cumberland, 
Shiremanstown,  West  Fairview  and 
Wormleysburg  boroughs  and  East 
Pennsboro  Township.  These  commu- 
nities located  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Susquehanna  River  comprise  a 
major  residential  section  of  the  Har- 
risburg metropolitan  district.  Largely 
residential  in  character,  they  rank 
among  the  foremost  in  rate  of  popula- 
tion increase.  In  addition  to  problems 
arising  from  rapid  growth,  these  com- 
munities, located  around  the  conver- 
gence of  major  radial  highways,  are 
confronted  by  a major  transportation 
problem  which  will  require  the  co- 
ordinated effort  of  local,  regional  and 
state  Interests  for  solution. 

The  federation  elected  Joseph  N. 
Hobart,  president;  J.  F.  Ferguson, 
vice  president ; J.  R.  Hoffert,  secre- 
tary-treasurer; Herman  F.  Kiehl,  G. 
W.  Bloser  and  Rev.  R.  S.  Poffen- 
barger  members  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee. 
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Conference  Notes 


The  federation  discussed  the  removal 
of  undesirable  billboards  and  adver- 
tising; also  alterations  including  side- 
walks for  the  Lemoyne  “bottle-neck” 
and  park  sites.  Malcolm  H.  Dill  of 
the  Harrisburg  Area  Regional  Plan- 
ning Committee  discussed  the  bill- 
board and  traffic  problem.  F.  A. 
Pitkin,  Executive  Director  of  the 
State  Planning  Board,  described  re- 
cent enabling  legislation  which  permits 
all  civil  divisions  to  plan  and  zone, 
and  explained  the  necessity  for  exer- 
cising these  functions  at  each  existing 
level  of  administrative  government. 

Narrowsburg  Planning 
Croup  Conference 

Held  at  Peggy  Runway  Lodge, 

September  13,  1938. 

An  active  group  of  progressive  New 
York  State  citizens  interested  in  the 
maximum  promotion  and  protection  of 
the  scenic  assets  of  the  historic  high- 
way along  the  Delaware  met  in  con- 
ference under  the  auspices  of  the  New 
York  State  Federation  of  Official 
Planning  Boards  in  cooperation  with 
the  Division  of  State  Planning.  The 
conference  was  designed  especially  for 
the  towns  and  counties  of  the  upper 
Delaware  Basin  in  regard  to  oppor- 
tunities and  problems  opened  up  by 
the  “Delaware  Trail,”  the  new  scenic 
highway  along  the  river  from  Port 
Jervis  to  Hancock.  This  organized 
consideration  of  protection  of  scenic 
assets  by  zoning  grew  largely  from  the 
seed  sown  at  the  Incodel  meeting  at 
Callicoon  and  should  provide  effective 
inspiration  to  similar  interested  groups 
on  the  Pennsylvania  side  of  the  Dela- 
ware. The  Pennsylvania  State  Plan- 
ning Board  was  represented  at  the 
Conference  by  Director  Pitkin. 


Calendar 

October  17-19. — Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Fourth  Annual  Convention  Penna. 
Society  and  National  Society  of 
Professional  Engineers  (William 
Penn  Hotel).  Secy.  Benj.  H.  Aires, 
610  Maloney  Building,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

October  17-21. — Washington,  D.  C. 

Civil  Service  Assembly  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Exec. 
Dir.,  G.  Lyle  Belsley,  1313  E.  60th 
St.,  Chicago,  111. 

October  19-21. — Atlantic  City,  New 
Jersey. 

Pennsylvania  Water  Works  Asso- 
ciation (Haddon  Hall).  Sec.  Dr.  F. 
Herbert  Snow,  327  Telegraph  Bldg., 
Harrisburg,  Penna. 

October  23-26. — New  Orleans,  La. 
National  Association  of  Commer- 
cial Organization  Secretaries 
(Hotel  Roosevelt).  Asst.  Sec.- 
Treas.,  Mrs.  Norma  McKellops, 
1615  H St.,  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

October  24-28. — Detroit,  Mich. 

National  Tax  Association  (Hotel 
Statler).  Sec.,  W.  G.  Query,  South 
Carolina  Tax  Commission,  Colum- 
bia, S.  C. 

October  25-28. — Kansas  City,  Mo. 

American  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion. Exec.  Sec.,  Dr.  Reginald  M. 
Atwater,  50  W.  50th  St.,  New  York. 

November  2-4. — Lexington,  Ky. 

National  Rural  Forum;  “Disad- 
vantaged People  in  Rural  Life,” 
The  American  County  Life  Asso- 
ciation (University  of  Kentucky). 
Exec.  Sec.,  Benson  Y.  Landis,  297 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

November  14-19. — Havana,  Cuba. 

Pan-American  Congress  of  Munici- 
palities. Congress.  Address:  Clif- 
ford W.  Ham,  Exec.  Sec.,  Ameri- 
can Municipal  Association,  1313  E. 
60th  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

November  30-December  2. — Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Highway  Research  Board  of  the 
National  Research  Council.  Dir., 
Roy  W.  Crum,  2101  Constitution 
Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


▼ 


“Once  the  human  scale  is  overpassed,  once  the  concrete  fact  disappears  from 
view,  knowledge  becomes  remote,  abstract,  and  overwhelming : a lifetime’s  effort 
will  not  provide  sufficient  grasp  of  the  environment.  The  more  people  who  are 
thrust  together  in  a limited  area,  without  organic  relationships,  without  a means  of 
achieving  an  autonomous  education  or  preserving  autonomous  politcal  activities  in 
their  working  and  living  relations,  the  more  must  they  become  subject  to  external 
routine  and  manipulation.  The  resorption  of  scientific  knowledge  and  the  resorp- 
tion of  government  must  go  hand  in  hand.” — “The  Culture  of  Cities” — Lewis  Mum- 
ford. 
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Recent  Planning 
and  Zoning  Activity 


NARBERTH. — ^At  the  request  of  the 
Narberth  Planning  Commission  the 
Keystone  Automobile  Club’s  Engineer- 
ing Commission  has  undertaken  a com- 
prehensive traffic  and  parking  study  of 
the  Borough.  Already  preliminary  re- 
ports and  tentative  recommendations 
have  been  turned  over  to  the  Commis- 
sion for  the  critical  consideration  and 
decision  by  the  Planning  Commission 
and  the  Borough  Council. 

Harrisburg. — Formation  of  a State 
Building  Trades  Employes  Association 
urged  at  recent  meeting  of  contractors 
and  union  representatives  at  Harris- 
burg. Union  delegates  expressed  ap- 
proval— good  for  both  employes  and 
labor. 

LEMOYNE. — Four  billboards  on  prop- 
erty of  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  “Le- 
moyne  Bottle  Neck,”  flanking  gateway 
to  West  Shore — were  removed  in  ac- 
cordance with  pledge  to  Harrisburg 
Regional  Planning  Committee.  Sig- 
nificant fact — was  done  by  amicable 
agreement  and  not  by  ordinance. 

SPENCER. — Central  School  District 
has  completed  plans  for  extensive  rec- 
reational expansion  for  community  in- 
volving the  construction  of  two  tennis 
courts,  two  hand-ball  courts,  football 
gridiron,  three  soft-ball  fields  and  base- 
ball diamond,  at  a cost  of  $40,000,  fifty- 
five  per  cent  of  which  is  covered  by  an 
approved  bond  issue. 

DURHAM,  NORTH  CAROLINA.  — Dukc 
University  this  fall,  after  seven  years 
of  preparation,  establishes  a school  of 
forestry;  a 4,938  acre  forest  adjoining 
campus,  a 300  acre  arboretum  in  which 
are  planted  fifty-four  varieties  of  trees. 
Dr.  Clarence  F.  Korstian  has  been  se- 
lected as  Dean  with  a staff  of  trained 
assistants. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLAHOMA. The 

Oklahoma  Planning  and  Resources 
Board  under  the  Division  of  State 
Planning  (T.  G.  Gammie,  Director) 
has  been  assigned  an  important  role  in 
the  appraisal  of  proposed  public  works 
project  in  that  State.  A recent  publi- 


cation of  the  Board,  “Public  Works 
Planning  in  Oklahoma,”  describes  their 
procedures  and  enumerates  significant 
criteria  for  rating  public  works  from 
the  public  planning  angle;  reinforced 
by  effective  pho'ogrophs  of  results  of 
good  and  bad  planning. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. — Findings  from  a large 
country-wide  sampling  of  zoning  status 
and  activities  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Real  Estate  Boards,  recently 
released,  indicate  that  over  one-third  of 
the  cities  (thirty-seven  per  cent)  now 
are  actively  undertaking  a restudy  of 
their  city  plan  and  over  two-thirds 
(sixty-seven  per  cent)  of  cities  over  | 
500,000  have  already  initiated  such  I 
restudy. 

Harrisburg.  — Sponsored  by  the 
WPA  Museum  Extension  project, 
an  exhibit  of  visual  education  material 
for  schools,  made  in  the  project’s 
workshops,  was  displayed  in  the  lobby 
of  the  State  Education  Building  dur- 
ing Education  Week  last  month.  The 
exhibit  included  costume  plates  of 
many  peoples  and  periods,  instructive 
maps  of  Pennsylvania,  historical  and 
other  diorama  models,  and  many  other 
features.  Of  special  interest  was  an 
electrically  equipped  braille  map  of 
Pennsylvania  for  use  among  the  blind. 

LiNESViLLE. — Established  by  the  State 
Game  Commission,  the  Pymatuning 
Waterfowl  Refuge  and  Educational 
Museum,  located  on  Ford  Island, 
Crawford  County,  a mile  south  of  here, 
were  dedicated  by  officials  of  the 
Game  Commission,  Saturday,  Octo- 
ber 15.  While  the  Pymatuning  Migra- 
tory Bird  and  Upland  Game  Refuge 
was  established  in  1935,  the  Educa- 
tional Museum  and  Refuge  Headquar- 
ters were  not  completed  until  recently. 
The  Museum  was  established  as  an 
educational  undertaking  in  connection 
with  Pennsylvania’s  first  migratory 
waterfowl  refuge.  It  contains  eight 
large  display  cases  in  which  are  ex- 
hibited about  two  hundred  specimens 
of  waterfowl  and  shorebirds,  including 
some  rare  species. 
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Book  and  Magazine 
Reviews  and 
Directories 


"INVESTIGATION  OF  BUSI- 
NESS ORGANIZATION  AND 
PRACTICES’’— A.  A.  Berle,  Plan 
Age,  Vol  IV,  No.  7,  National  Eco- 
nomic atid  Social  Planning  Association, 

1271  Eye  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington, 

D.  C.,  24  pp. 

An  excellent  example  of  the  quanti- 
tative approach  to  a statistical  base  for 
public  planning.  The  implication  of 
Berle’s  approach  may  well  be  that  any 
distinction  between  public  and  private 
plarming  is  artificial  and  perhaps  of 
some  disadvantage.  The  acceptance  of 
a scientific  laissez  faire,  more  nicely 
called  “realism,”  by  the  author,  can  be 
very  helpful  if  it  rests  its  findings  upon 
the  thorough  objectivity  of  statistical 
analysis.  So  approached,  the  three-fold 
criteria  for  social  merit  (no  less  than 
for  enterpriser  merit)  of  (1)  ade- 
quacy of  supply,  (2)  adequacy  of  re- 
turns in  purchasing  power  to  wage- 
earning consumers  and  (3)  adequacy 
of  capital  supply  for  profitable  expan- 
sion, happily  combine  the  optima  of 
both  private  enterprise  and  of  public 
good.  But  to  be  really  useful  to  objec- 
tives of  good  intent,  the  author  rightly 
avoids  the  sentimental  evaluation  of 
social  reformers  and  benevolent  doc- 
trinaires by  insisting  (a)  that  competi- 
tion cannot  be  legislated,  (b)  that  the 
flow  of  capital  can  be  trusted  to  supply 
the  most  practical  and  trustworthy  dis- 
cipline over  growth  and  initiative  in 
industrial  enterprise.  The  coincidence, 
in  the  last  logical  analysis,  between 
what  is  good  for  private  enterprise  in 
the  mass  and  for  public  advantage  may 
be  taken  to  be  something  more  than  a 
happy  coincidence.  “Good  Business” 
that  is  not  “good”  for  society  may 
seem  to  prosper  for  a time,  but  carries 
within  itself  the  seeds  of  its  own  self- 
destruction.  The  flow  of  capital  in  its 
selective  process  should  not  so  much 
be  regulated  and  restricted  as  liberated 
by  a full  knowledge  of  alternative  in- 
vestment opportunity,  so  as  to  pro- 

▼ 

“Behind  every  argument  lies 


mote  those  industries  from  which  so- 
ciety has  insufficient  supplies  for  its 
actual  and  proper  needs.  The  provi- 
sion of  some  sort  of  statistical  guidance 
calculated  to  balance  supply  with  de- 
mand and  for  establishing  parities  of 
purchasing  power  might  well  be  a ma- 
jor objective  and  justification  for  pub- 
lic planning  at  its  fullest  and  best. 

"GOVERNMENT  AND  THE 
SAMPLING  REFERENDUM”— Dr. 
George  Gallup,  Director  American  In- 
stitute of  Public  Opinion,  an  Address 
before  the  American  Statistical  Asso- 
ciation, Ninety-ninth  Annual  Meeting, 
Atlantic  City,  December  27-30,  1937. 
Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Statistical  Association, 
March,  1938,  12  pp.,  American  Insti- 
tute of  Public  Opinion,  110  East  42nd 
Street,  New  York,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Straw  ballots  have  taken  on  within 
the  last  decade  a scientific  dignity  fore- 
seen by  few  people  a generation  ago. 
The  uncanny  accuracy  achieved  by  a 
well  organized  sampling  procedure  has 
done  more,  perhaps,  than  any  one 
single  educative  force  to  make  the  pub- 
lic seriously  statistics  conscious.  More 
significantly  the  resort  to  the  appraisal 
of  public  opinion  for  political  forecast 
is  providing  a laboratory  of  unprece- 
dented scope  and  variety  for  supplying 
to  social  researchers  those  scientific 
advantages  heretofore  confined  largely 
to  the  physical  sciences.  The  more  di- 
rect and  constant  force  of  public  opin- 
ion played  by  these  devices  upon  our 
legislators  and  public  administrators 
will  have  the  further  effect  of  investing 
a more  or  less  rigid  form  of  constitu- 
tional popular  government  with  an 
elasticity  of  responsiveness  rarely  at- 
tained even  by  the  British  Parliamen- 
tary system  of  responsible  ministries. 
The  bearing  of  developments  explicit 
and  implicit  in  this  form  of  statistical 
method  and  of  its  social  uses  upon 
public  planning  is  as  important  as  it 
is  obvious. 

somebody’s  ignorance.” 

— Justice  BraiuJeis. 
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Book  and  Magazine  Reviews  and  Directories 


CURRENT  PERIODICALS 
DIRECTORY 
American  City 

September,  1938 

"Long  Term  Public  Works  Plan- 
ning." 

Editorial  article  illustrated  with 
pictographic  chart  and  maps  set- 
ting forth  purposes,  principles  and 
criteria  governing  selections  of 
public  works  consistent  with  pub- 
lic planning  in  Oklahoma; 

1.  Should  serve  a definite  social 
need. 

2.  Should  be  economically  sound, 
1.  e.,  costs  should  be  propor- 
tionate to  benefit. 

3.  Should  conform  to  city,  regional 
and  state  plans. 

4.  Should  be  considered  in  con- 
necting with  other  needed  pub- 
lic improvements. 

5.  Should  serve  as  economic 
stabilizer. 

The  General  Magazine  and  Historical 
Chronicle  (University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania) 

July,  1938 

“Housing — ^Where  Do  We  Go  From 
Here?" — John  Graham,  Jr.  (Tech- 
nical advisor  on  Housing  to  Penn- 
sylvania State  Board  of  Housing). 

Makes  critical  distinction  be- 
tween primitive  housing  in  colonial 
days  when  Philadelphia  settlers 
lived  in  caves  but  on  the  fat  of 
the  land — oysters  six  inches  long 
and  turkeys  in  abundance  to  the 
monstrous  weight  of  46  pounds — 
and  the  sterile  environment  of  the 
modern  slum  tenements.  Makes 
point  that  low  cost  housing  Is 
limited  by  supply  of  low  cost 
land  and  sites.  Scandinavian 
foresight  in  municipal  land  ac- 
quisition, when  conservative  politl- 
c i a n s turned  conservationist, 
stressed. 

Architectural  Forum 

September,  1938,  p.  4 

"Dream  Scheme"  (The  Month  in 
Building  Sec.) 

Portable  small  three-room  house 
construction  for  temporary  accom- 
modation of  slum  dwellers  ren- 
dered homeless  by  slum  elimination 
projects  to  be  rented  at  f2.50  per 
week  per  house.  These  houses  to 
be  located  on  slow-moving  real 
estate  leased  on  a nominal  pur- 
chase (one  dollar)  basis  with  re- 
covery option  for  a term  of  five 
years  with  tax  exemption  for 
period  of  such  low-cost  housing 
use.  (See  also  “Unique  Inventory- 
Rent  Housing  Plan  for  Fort 
Wayne"  D.  Delbert  Brudi,  Ameri- 
can City,  September,  1938,  p.  103). 

Life 

September,  26,  1938,  pp.  45- 
“Eight  Houses  for  Modern  Living.” 

A special  feature  article  of 
designs  by  famous  American 
architects  for  four  representative 
families  earning  $2,000  to  $10,000 
a year,  worked  out  in  collaboration 
with  Architectural  Form  staff.  An 
attempt  to  provide  housing  con- 
sistent with  standards  of  living  for 
varying  income  levels  rather  than 
in  terms  of  construction  cost 
brackets. 
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**Tools  to  Him  that  Can” 


iL“Ij  the  iron  he  blunt,  and  he  do  not  whet  the  edge, 
then  must  he  put  to  more  strength:  but  wisdom  is 
profitable  to  direct.”* 

C The  tools  shall  be  fitted  to  the  task.  This  is  the 
crux  of  planning. 

C Yet  no  matter  how  fine  the  tools;  if  “wisdom  to 
direct’’  be  lacking  good  ends  can  be  served  only 
with  the  greatest  labor  and  waste. 

C Tools  are  the  capital  equipment  of  any  civiliza- 
tion; they  are  the  index  of  its  advancement,  the 
interpretation  of  its  human  values,  its  measuring 
rod  of  achievement. 

C Yet  tools  in  and  of  themselves  are  of  little  avail 
but  must  wait  upon  the  skills  of  the  craftsman. 

C “Tools  to  him  that  can!’’ 

<r  And  so  with  plans  as  tools;  their  greatest  useful- 
ness cannot  be  realized  until  they  are  sharpened 
and  refined  to  fit  the  material  to  be  shaped  and  the 
design  to  which  they  are  to  be  applied. 

C Planning  cannot  hope  to  reach  its  highest  pro- 
ductiveness until  its  techniques  are  isolated  and 
specialized  functionally  and  reduced  to  scientific 
method. 

C Tools  are  the  test  of  method  and  method  is  the 
essence  of  planning. 

C Planning  tools  need  therefore  to  be  designed 
with  special  care  for  giving  effect  to  planning 
method. 

C The  art  of  bringing  about  the  best  design  and 
choice  of  planning  tools  for  accomplishing  planning 
objectives, — as  in  any  functionalized  field, — calls 
for  a special  skill. 

C In  applying  his  skills  the  planning  technician 
finds  himself  confronted  at  the  very  outset  by  the 
need  of  deciding  between  two  types  of  planning 
tools;  controls  and  reserves. 

C To  make  for  each  occasion  the  wisest  choice 
between  these  alternative  concepts  calls  for  the 
highest  discretions  and  the  nicest  discriminations 
on  the  part  of  the  planning  technician. 

C In  the  meantime:  “tools  to  him  that  can!’’ 

* “Ecclesiastes,”  10:10. 
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Plans 

as  Planning  T ools 


C An  examination  of  the  progress  of  public  planning  from  the  angle  of 
suitable  implementation  discloses  several  well-defined  stages  or  phases 
of  development:  ( 1 ) plans  as  diagrams  or  graphic  layouts  of  the  physical 
factors  of  urban  communities  arranged  in  more  effective  or  logical  pat- 
terns; (2)  plans  as  schedules  of  action,  projects  timed  as  to  probability 
or  as  to  desirability,  and  (3)  plans  as  comprehensive,  long-range  and 
frequently  regional  programs  for  assuring  the  best  disposition  of  acces- 
sible resources — human  and  material. 


When  an  urbanite  who  has 
bought  a home  in  the  suburbs 
sees  a piggery  or  a filling  station 
or  a glue  factory  going  up  next 
door,  he  thinks  something  ought 
to  be  done  about  it.  When  he  is 
delayed  and  perhaps  run  down  by 
an  interminable  string  of  super- 
trucks,  he  hotly  insists  that  this 
should  not  be  allowed  to  go  on. 
When  floods  rush  down  the  valley 
and  carry  the  thrifty  farmer’s 
cornfield  together  with  several 
hundred  dollars’  worth  of  fresh 
fertilizer  down  the  valley,  he  won- 
ders in  despair  why  these  things 
— unknown  to  his  prosperous 
grandfather — are  all  beginning  to 
happen  to  him. 

In  the  “olden  golden  days” 
neighbors  helped  each  other 
along.  There  were  fewer  poor 
people.  Work  was  more  plenti- 
ful and  wages  had  higher  pur- 
chasing power.  Today  most  of 
us  expect  little  from  our  neigh- 
bors. If  anything,  they  are  our 
rivals  in  a bitter  competitive 
struggle  in  a world  of  diminish- 


ing returns.  We  turn  instead  to 
the  government  for  aids  and  sub- 
sidies to  piece  out  dwindling  in- 
come— aids  and  subsidies  that 
rebound  in  mounting  taxes  and 
still  further  curtailm.ent  of  oppor- 
tunity. 

Amid  the  complex  net-work  of 
an  increasingly  elaborate  economic 
order,  the  individual  human  being 
is  cowed  by  his  own  individual 
helplessness.  Overnight,  he  shud- 
ders to  think.  New  York  or  Lon- 
don or  Paris  can  by  the  paralysis 
of  its  utilities  become  a nightmare 
of  crime  and  disease.  And  what 
can  happen  so  swiftly  and  ter- 
ribly is,  he  rightly  fears,  quite  as 
capable  of  creeping  upon  him  un- 
awares in  the  complications  and 
confusions  of  badly  coordinated 
urban  structure  or  of  deficient 
rural  transport  and  communica- 
tion. 

Against  all  these  threatened 
ills,  only  the  shrewdest  pre-vision 
and  preparation  can  hope  to  pro- 
tect all  of  us. 

The  sudden  spurt  of  invention 


Plans  as  Planning  Tools 


and  big  business  caught  our  en' 
tire  physical  structure  of  society 
off  guard.  All  efforts  were  bent 
toward  accommodating  the  mad 
drive  for  speed  and  volume.  Per' 
haps  now  we  are  ready  for  this 
breathing  spell  to  which  we  are 
brought  by  our  own  head'long 
career.  It  gives  us  a period  in 
which  to  take  stock  of  ourselves 
and  rearrange  our  ideas  as  to  what 
it  is  that  makes  life  worth  living. 

If  so,  perhaps  we  are  due  for 
a new  set  of  planning  tools  and 
a different  kind  of  plan  structure. 
As  to  such  physical  fundamentals 
of  community  life  as  police  pro' 
tection,  fire  protection,  traffic  reg' 
ulation,  and  sanitary  provisions, 
there  can  be  little  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  need  and  justfi 
fication  for  planning.  And  the 
more  congested  the  community  by 
density  of  population  and  physfi 
cal  limitations  of  area,  the  more 
imperative  is  the  need  for  taking 
thought  seen  to  be. 

Yet  so  soon  as  proposed  action 
moves  out  of  the  qualitative  into 
the  quantitative  phase  and  begins 
to  set  down  explicit  restrictions 
and  limits,  individuals  find  them' 
selves  affected  in  various  but  un' 
mistakable  ways.  Unless  educa' 
tion  has  conditioned  him  to  a 
broader  viewpoint,  the  individual’s 
reaction  is  friendly  or  hostile 
largely  in  accordance  with  how 
supervisions  affect  his  own  for' 
tunes  and  comfort. 


Thus  planning,  which  proceeds 
from  what  looks  like  the  simplest 
and  most  obvious  human  needs 
for  safety,  health,  and  general  web 
fare,  finds  itself  involved  in  more 
and  more  complex  situations 
which  call  for  progressive  refine' 
ment  and  specialization  of  plan' 
ning  tools.  This  is  the  lesson 
public  planning  has  been  learn' 
ing  over  the  past  score  of  years 
and  it  is  the  lesson  that  shrewd 
prediction  seems  to  indicate  to  be 
the  major  problem  with  which 
this  public  planning  movement 
will  have  to  cope  in  order  to 
assure  beneficial  survival. 

It  is  at  the  point  of  transition 
from  the  local  and  predominantly 
physical  base  of  public  planning 
to  the  regional  and  economic  base 
that  the  design  and  selection  of 
planning  tools  run  into  the  great' 
est  confusion  and  difficulty.  The 
best  disposition  of  marginal  lands 
in  a problem  area  embracing  per' 
haps  a dozen  or  more  counties  is 
hardly  to  be  accomplished  as 
simply  and  directly  as  is  the  loca' 
tion  of  a city  playground  or  school 
building.  Nowhere  is  this  readb 
ness  to  over'simplify  more  appar' 
ent  than  in  the  popular  concept  of 
the  Master  Plan  as  the  “one  best 
way.” 

That  there  is  in  theory  “the  one 
best  way”  dear  to  the  hearts  of 
the  efficiency  experts,  no  one  can 
deny.  In  the  controlled  labora' 
tory  of  the  engineer,  the  physicist 
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Plans  as  Planning  Tools 


and  the  chemist,  these  single 
"■‘best  ways”— optima — can  and 
are  constantly  being  isolated.  But 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
planning  theory  and  practice  for 
planners  to  observe  that  it  is  not 
these  precise  specifications  of  per- 
fection which  find  their  way  into 
the  shop.  The  practical  produc- 
tion man  has  confronted  the 
theoretical  engineer  and  designer 
with  the  physical  limitations  of 
materials,  machines  and  human 
skills,  and  these  compel  modifica- 
tion and  allowances. 

The  bearing  of  this  analogy 
probably  need  not  be  labored.  It 
may  be  sufiicient  to  make  the 
point  that  while  there  may  be  one 
“Master  Plan”  as  valid  and 
proper  for  reference  as  are  the 
mathematically  derived  and  ex- 
pressed specifications  of  the  engi- 
neer, the  translation  of  the  ab- 
straction in  the  mind  of  the 
engineering  designer  and  of  the 
public  master  planner  into  prac- 
tice can  be  achieved  by  a variety 
of  alternative  approaches. 

To  illustrate:  While  the  one 
best  way  for  processing  an  auto- 
mobile, watch  or  locomotive  part 
may  be  on  an  automatic  milling 
machine,  the  distribution  of  the 
work-in-process  in  the  shop,  or 
the  temporary  breakdown  of  ma- 
chines, or  any  one  of  a number  of 
equally  legitimate  reasons  may 
necessitate  its  being  processed  on 
a turret  lathe  instead.  The  anal- 
ogy between  private  and  public 


administration  should  be  obvious. 

We  must  recognize  that,  just 
as  the  ideal  specifications  of  engi- 
neers need  to  be  modified  to  con- 
form to  actual  and  often  unfavor- 
able shop  conditions,  so  must  the 
Master  Plan  be  modified  to  meet 
varying  environmental  conditions: 
plans  for  fine  consolidated  schools 
may  run  into  racial  or  religious 
obstacles;  areas  where  a change  in 
land-use  is  recommended  by  a 
Master  Plan  may  be  of  such  a 
size  or  so  located  as  to  prevent 
effective  public  administration  by 
agencies  now  existing;  proposed 
changes  in  land-use  may  arouse 
local  opposition  springing  from 
community  pride;  recreational 
studies  may  show  that  more  facili- 
ties are  needed  in  metropolitan 
areas  where  land  costs  are  pro- 
hibitively high. 

Public  planning  can  learn  much 
from  planning  in  private  enter- 
prise. The  profit  and  loss  dis- 
cipline over  performance  drama- 
tizes irresistably  the  cause  and 
effect  of  error  and  lack  of  fore- 
sight; the  best  utilization  of  re- 
sources, the  conservation  of 
capital,  the  elimination  of  waste, 
the  isolation  and  appraisal  of 
limiting  and  complementary  fac- 
tors,— all  are  accepted  as  the  ade- 
quate basis  and  justification  for 
planning.  Planning,  in  a word, 
has,  in  successful  private  business, 
become  integrated  with  adminis- 
tration. 
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Air  Photography 
as  a Planning  Tool 


C Air  photography  provides  a complete  and  direct  register  of  such  essen- 
tial physical  and  cultural  detail  of  existing  land  uses  as  are  needed  pre- 
paratory to  laying  out  plans  for  either  better  uses  or  for  the  meeting  of 
future  needs.  Trends  also  may  be  convincingly  revealed  in  successive 
photographs  of  any  given  area.  Air  photography  may  be  counted  on  to 
provide  an  economical  substitute  for  the  laborious,  slower  and  often 
prohibitively  costly  surveys  taken  by  field  measurement  and  recorded 
by  hand-drawn  projection. 


As  the  successful  outcome  of 
continuous  negotiations  and  pro- 
motion,  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Planning  Board  has  recently  been 
enabled  to  announce  a cooperative 
agreement  with  other  state  and 
Federal  agencies  which  will  make 
air  photographs  of  the  entire  State 
available,  at  a low  cost,  to  all 
State  and  local  governmental 
agencies.  By  agreement  between 
the  State  Planning  Board  and  the 
United  States  Agricultural  Adjust' 
ment  Administration  provision  is 
made  for  air^photographing  48 
complete  counties  and  portions  of 
8 others,  embracing  an  area  of 
approximately  38,000  square  miles. 
For  the  southeastern  portion  of 
the  State,  which  has  already  been 
photographed,  prints  of  air  photO' 
graphs  now  may  be  obtained  at  a 
reasonable  cost. 

The  agreement  was  made  pos' 
sible  through  the  cooperation  of 
the  Department  of  Highways,  De' 
partment  of  Forests  and  Waters, 
the  Game  Commission  and  the 
State  Planning  Board,  whose  con- 


tributions from  their  regular 
budgets  will  finance  the  State’s 
share  of  the  program. 

This  cooperative  action  is  an 
important  step  toward  govern- 
mental economy  in  that,  through 
the  pooling  of  the  resources  of 
several  agencies,  an  important 
tool  of  public  planning  heretofore 
beyond  the  financial  reach  of  any 
one  agency  will  be  available  to 
many  agencies,  each  of  which 
can  operate  more  economically 
through  its  use. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment, one  contact  print  of  each 
photograph  together  with  the 
necessary  index  maps  will  be  filed 
in  the  office  of  the  State  Plan- 
ning Board,  where  they  may  be 
consulted  by  officials  and  employes 
of  governmental  agencies  and  by 
local  officials. 

Although  eight  planes  and 
crews  have  been  working  on  this 
program,  adverse  weather  condi- 
tions have  delayed  their  work. 
To  date  approximately  one-half 
of  the  area  has  been  photo- 
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graphed.  With  the  resumption  of 
flying  next  spring,  it  is  hoped  that 
weather  conditions  will  permit  of 
the  rapid  completion  of  the  pho- 
tography. 

Although  air  photographs  do 
not  supplant  other  tools  of  plan- 
ning, namely:  maps,  charts,  sur- 
veys, legislation,  education  and 
statistical  data — they  perform 
some  functions  better  than  any 
one  of  these  other  tools,  and  when 
used  in  conjunction  with  them, 
add  greatly  to  their  usefulness. 

Air  photographs  portray  by 
lines,  shades  and  shadows  all  of 
the  physical,  topographic  and  cul- 
tural features  of  an  area  visible  to 
the  eye,  and  so  are  of  great  value 
to  the  planner  in  preparing  land- 
use  and  other  maps  which  are 
essential  preparatory  steps  towards 
any  master  plan.  Since  contact 
prints  and  enlargements  of  photo- 
graphs of  the  entire  State  made 
under  uniform  conditions  and  at 
uniform  scales  will  shortly  be 
available  to  all  planning  agencies, 
their  sphere  of  influence  will  in- 
clude all  levels  of  planning.* 

When  used  as  a base  for  the 
construction  of  maps,  air  photo- 
graphs greatly  reduce  the  field 
work  required  and  likewise  the 
cost.  By  the  addition  of  civil 
division  boundaries  and  control, 
air  photographs  may  be  used  as 
maps.  Air  photographs  permit 
the  map-maker  to  do  most  of  the 


mapping  “in  miniature”  from  the 
photographs  rather  than  on  the 
ground. 

The  first  great  service  rendered 
by  air  photographs  is  that  of  ex- 
pediting the  making  of  maps  and 
of  reducing  their  cost.  Their 
second  service  is  in  supplementing 
existing  maps  through  the  greater 
amount  of  detail  which  they  con- 
tain. Perhaps  the  greatest  func- 
tion of  air  photographs  is  that  of 
providing  an  inventory  of  existing 
features,  thereby  greatly  reducing 
the  amount  of  statistical  data 
which  the  planner  requires. 

The  air  photograph  is,  in  a way, 
a direct  transcript  of  physical  and 
cultural  detail  which,  in  conven- 
tional statistical  tabulation,  can  be- 
come a diflicult  and  at  best  only  a 
partial  description  or  definition  of 
an  area.  It  has  the  added  merit 
of  being,  within  certain  physical 
limits  of  the  photographic  art,  ac- 
curate as  well  as  complete.  With 
some  practice  it  becomes  possible 
to  distinguish  on  air  photographs 
not  only  the  coarser  detail  of 
roads,  structures,  forest  and  open 
spaces  but  even  of  waste-land, 
cover  crops  and  vegetation. 

In  using  air  photographs  as  a 
base  for  constructing  a master 
plan,  the  planner  has  access  to 
visible  inventories  of  existing 
features;  inventories  which  are 
measurable  and  up-to-date;  inven- 
tories which  in  some  instances  can 


• ^cal  officials  may  consult  with  the  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board  as  to 
availability  and  prices  of  air  photographs  of  the  areas  in  which  they  are  interested. 
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profitably  supplant  statistical  ar- 
rays  while  in  others  they  can 
greatly  aid  and  enrich  the  inter- 
pretations  of  statistical  analyses. 
These  inventories — in  the  form  of 
air  photographs — remain  as  a 
background  upon  which  the 


planner  outlines  his  base  maps, 
using  judgment,  vision  and  ideals 
to  clothe  the  bare  statistical  data 
disclosed  by  the  air  photographs 
into  the  human  values  which,  in 
the  last  analysis,  all  planning  tools 
must  serve. 

T 


As  Ofhers 
See  Us . . . 

Pennsylvania  Planning.* 

“One  picture,”  says  an  old  Chinese  proverb,  “is  worth  a thousand 
words.”  Certainly  it  would  take  many  times  more  than  a thousand  words 
to  tell  all  that  one  air  photograph  can  tell. 

Recent  announcement  of  the  Cooperative  Air  Photography  Program, 
which  is  now  under  way  in  Pennsylvania,  is  encouraging  to  all  those  in- 
terested in  governmental  economy. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board,  a 
group  of  forward-looking  state  agencies  including  the  State  Department 
of  Highways,  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters,  the  State  Game 
Commission,  and  the  Planning  Board,  are  uniting  with  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
jointly  to  finance  an  air-photography  service  covering  the  entire  Com- 
monwealth. 

By  this  rapid,  comprehensive  and  accurate  type  of  mapping  can  be 
eliminated  the  necessity  for  much  of  the  costly  field  engineering  work 
which  must  precede,  say,  the  construction  of  a new  highway,  the  making 
of  soil  surveys,  the  construction  of  topographic  surveys,  the  compilation 
of  tax  maps,  the  conduct  of  state  and  local  planning  studies,  as  well  as 
of  the  planning  needed  for  wise  administration  of  public  lands. 

Cooperative  financing  of  the  program  will  make  available  to  all  govern- 
mental agencies  a money-saving  tool  which  no  single  agency  could  afford 
to  purchase  alone. 

* Editorial  appearing  in  the  Lancaster  “Intelligencer  Journal’’  for  November  14, 
1938. 


▼ 


“A  plan  should  be  a productive  piece  of  economic  machinery  !”—T/iotwaj  Adams. 
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SECTION  OF  PLANIMETRIC  MAP 


Illustrating  the  amount  and  kind  of  detail  which  is  generally  shown. 


SECTION  OF  AIR  PHOTOGRAPH 

Illustrating  the  greater  amount  of  detail  apparent  and  identifiable. 


PROJECTS 


SCHOOLS 

1.  Bloomsburg  Teachers  College 

2.  California  Teachers  College 

3.  Cheyney  Training  School 

4.  Clarion  Teachers  College 

5.  E.  Stroudsburg  Teachers  Col- 

lege 

C.  Edinboro  Teachers  College 

7.  Indiana  Teachers  College 

8.  Kutztown  Teachers  College 

9.  Lock  Haven  Teachers  College 

10.  Mansfield  Teachers  College 

11.  Millersville  Teachers  College 

12.  Pennsylvania  State  College 

13.  Shippensburg  Teachers  College 

14.  Slippery  Rock  Teachers  College 

15.  Scotland  Orphan  School 

16.  Scranton  Oral  School 

17.  Thaddeus  Stevens  Ind.  School 

18.  West  Chester  Teachers  College 

CORRECTIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 

19.  Ind.  School  for  Boys 

20.  Penna.  Ind.  School 

21.  Penna.  Training  School,  Mor- 

ganza 

22.  State  Ind.  Home  for  Women, 

Muncy 

MEDICAL  HOSPITALS 

23.  Ashland  Hospital 

24.  Blossburg  Hospital 

25.  Coaldale  Hospital 

26.  Connellsville  Hospital 

27.  Elizabethtown  Hospital 

28.  Hazleton  Hospital 

29.  Locust  Mt.  Hospital 

30.  Nanticoke  Hospital 

31.  Philipsburg  Hospital 

32.  Psychiatric  Hospital 

33.  Scranton  Hospital 

34.  Shamokin  Hospital 

MENTAL  HOSPITALS 

35.  Allentown  Hospital 

36.  Danville  Hospital 

37.  Fairview  Hospital 

38.  Harrisburg  Hospital 

39.  Laurelton  State  Village 

40.  Norristown  Hospital 

41.  Pennhurst  State  School 

42.  Polk  State  School 

43.  Selinsgrove  State  Colony 

44.  Torrance  Hospital 

45.  Warren  Hospital 

46.  Wernersville  Hospital 

PENAL  INSTITUTIONS 

47.  Eastern  State  Pen.,  Graterford 

48.  Eastern  State  Pen.,  Phila. 

49.  Maximum  Security  Prison 

50.  Western  State  Pen.,  Pittsburgh 

51.  Western  State  Pen.,  Rockview 

ARMORIES 

52.  Allentown  Armory 

53.  Altoona  Armory 

54.  Canonsburg  Armory 


H ARMORIES 
□ SANITORIA 
• MISCELLANEOUS 


55.  Clearfield  Armory 

56.  Coraopolis  Armory 

57.  Gettysburg  Armory 

58.  Hamburg  Armory 

59.  Harrisburg  Administration  Bide 

60.  Harrisburg  Battery  A — 107  F.  A 

61.  Huntingdon  Armory 

62.  Indiantown  Gap  (Sewage  Dis 

posal) 

63.  Lancaster  Armory 


Il  v ^ 


^WEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


CONSTRUCTION  PROJECTS 

THE  FIRST  PROGRAM  OF 

THE  GENERAL  STATE  AUTHORITY 

1937  - 1938 


64. 

Lewisburg  Armory 

65. 

Lewistown  Armory 

66. 

Ligonier  Armory 

67. 

Phila.  Armory — 108  F.  A. 

68. 

Phila.  Armory — Special  Troop 

69. 

Phoenlxville  Armory 

70. 

Sunbury  Armory 

Di- 

71. 

Tunkhannock  Armory 

72. 

Waynesboro  Armory 

^ 

73. 

Williamsport  Armory 

SANITORIA 

74.  Hamburg  Sanitorium 

75.  Mont  Alto  Sanitorium 

76.  New  Tuberculosis  Hospital 

M ISCELLAN  ECUS 

77.  Farm  Show  Arena 

78.  Pennsbury  House 

79.  Finance  Building 

80.  Old  Economy,  Ambridge 


Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl;^^ 

STATE  PLANNING  BOARD 


Newly-elected  officers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  of  Planning  Commissioners  include  the  above,  left  to  right,  Arthur 
Cassell,  Allentown,  secretary-treasurer;  Frank  B.  Titus,  Lansdowne,  president,  and  Henry  J.  Baum,  Altoona,  vice-president. 


Public  Works  Schedule 
as  a Planning  Tool* 

by  Otto  T.  Malleryt 

C In  the  current  enthusiasm  for  public  works  as  a stabilization  device, 
there  is  some  danger  of  losing  sight  of  the  original  status  of  public  works 
as  capital  replacements  or  extensions.  Public  works,  after  all,  must 
rest  their  justification  primarily  on  public  utility  and  only  secondarily  on 
employment  opportunity  provided.  Thus  viewed  the  public  works 
schedule  calls  for  planned  preparation  in  a fashion  very  like  that  em- 
ployed in  private  business  for  assuring  a profitable  investment  in  self- 
liquidating  assets. 


Apple  selling  at  street  corners 
did  not  cure  unemployment.  Nor 
did  leaf'raking.  So  unprepared 
was  the  United  States  in  1930 
that  such  trifling  occupations  were 
the  best  that  could  be  quickly  ex' 
tempori2;ed  when  unemployment 
swept  the  country. 

What  have  the  experiences  of 
the  ten  years  from  1929  to  1939 
taught  us?  What  would  you  do 
in  your  community  if  you  knew 
another  period  of  unemployment 
would  occur  about  1941?  Would 
you  prepare  now  a six'year  pro' 
gram  of  the  sound  projects  your 
community  needs  and  arrange 
them  according  to  priority? 
Would  you  make  certain  that  you 
could  begin  then  the  most  im' 
portant  and  essential  enterprises 
not  urgently  required  before  then? 

An  answer  has  been  given  by 
twenty'six  nations  represented  at 
Geneva  last  summer  at  the  session 


of  the  International  Labor  Or^ 
ganization,  of  which  the  United 
States  is  a member.  The  United 
States  Government  participated 
in  the  action  of  the  ILO  Public 
Works  Committee,  which  pre- 
pared  a uniform  plan  by  which 
the  various  nations  will  report 
their  present  public  work  activi' 
ties  and  future  plans.  The  plan 
calls  for  reporting  all  public 
work,  State  and  local  as  well  as 
National.  Government  has  ah 
ready  set  its  own  house  in  order 
and  has  a Federal  six-year  public 
works  plan.  However,  without 
local  participation  the  Federal  pro' 
gram  would  be  insufhcient  and  in- 
effective.  Whether  you  believe 
that  public  spending  in  bad  times 
is  good  or  bad,  it  is  now  a fixed 
policy  in  many  nations  including 
our  own.  The  good  features  can 
be  improved  and  the  bad  features 
can  be  diminished.  The  chief 


• Condensed  from  address  delivered  before  Pennsylvania  Association  of  Planning 
Commissioners  at  their  annual  dinner  meeting,  October  17,  1938,  at  Allentown, 
Pennsylvania. 

t Member,  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board. 
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Public  Works  Schedule  as  a Planning  Tool 


question  is  whether  such  spending 
shall  be  on  planned  projects  or  on 
sudden  makeshifts. 

Sweden  is  often  pointed  out  as 
the  best  example  of  planning 
against  booms  and  depressions. 
Sweden  had  less  dislocation  at  the 
top  of  the  business  cycle  in  1929 
and  less  unemployment  during  the 
down  swing.  The  Swedish 
Parliament  has  passed  two  public 
works  capital  budgets,  one  normal 
and  one  extraordinary.  The  nor' 
mal  budget  balances  out  of  cur' 
rent  taxation.  The  extraordinary 
budget  is  for  use  in  bad  times 
only  and  unbalances  the  budget. 
The  extraordinary  public  works 
budget  is  available  only  when  the 
central  government  finds  serious 
unemployment  is  at  hand.  Then 
the  extraordinary  appropriation  be' 
comes  available  all  the  way  down 
the  line  in  the  towns  and  cities 
that  have  planned  to  be  ready  to 
receive  it. 

Practical  benefits  arise  from 
proper  timing  of  public  works  not 
only  to  the  general  business  situa' 
tion  but  to  the  local  taxpayer. 
The  local  taxpayer  pays  less  for 
local  public  v,;orks  in  bad  times 
because  the  central  government 
subsidizes  him.  Unemployment  is 
reduced  by  a national  policy 
locally  carried  out. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  State  Plan' 
ning  Board  under  the  provisions 
of  its  enabling  act  has  the  duty 
of  assembling  such  a ten'year  pub' 
lie  works  program  for  depart' 
ments  of  the  State  Government. 


It  also  aims  to  assist  localities 
which  ask  for  it  to  do  the  same. 
Three  new  aids  have  made  our 
program  easier  in  Pennsylvania: 
First,  the  Pennsylvania  enabling 
acts  which  recently  authorized  the 
creation  of  county  and  regional 
planning  commissions.  In  the 
hands  of  skillful  men  these  com' 
missions  together  with  the  city, 
borough,  and  first'class  township 
planning  commissions  earlier  au' 
thorized,  are  useful  keys  to  un' 
lock  doors  which  lead  to  a long' 
range  capital  budget  based  on  a 
well  planned  program  of  public 
works.  The  second  new  aid  is 
the  State  Authority  and  the  cap' 
italized  local  agencies  as  per' 
mitted  under  the  Municipal  Au' 
thorities  Enabling  Act.  These 
are  devices  for  applying  budgetary 
control  in  terms  of  cost  and  in' 
come.  They  may  apply  account' 
ing  tools  to  capital  expenditures. 
The  third  new  aid  may  come 
from  the  international  project 
originated  at  Geneva  by  the 
International  Labor  Organization. 
Our  Federal  Government,  along 
with  the  governments  in  other 
nations,  may  shortly  inquire  of 
every  state  and  local  public  works 
oflicial  what  his  long  range  public 
works  program  is. 

In  the  hands  of  wise  officials 
the  long  range  capital  budget  and 
the  six'year  public  works  program 
are  powerful  weapons.  Shall  we 
not  use  them  for  building  a safer 
country  with  less  violent  ex' 
tremes? 
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Conference 

Notes 


A Conference  on  City 
Planning  and  City  Engineering 

The  Pennsylvania  Association  of 
Planning  Commissioners  and  the 
City  Engineers  of  Pennsylvania 
Cities  of  the  Third  Class,  Ameri- 
cus  Hotel,  Allentown,  Pennsyl- 
vania, October  17-18-19,  1938. 

The  program  of  the  conference  in- 
cluded national,  state  and  local  offi- 
cials in  the  field.  The  first  half-day’s 
session  was  taken  up  in  a pooling  of 
local  planning  board  experience,  as 
representatives  of  each  municipality 
reported  on  planning  and  zoning  ac- 
tivities for  the  past  year,  and  in  a way 
opened  up  the  problems  which  sub- 
sequent speakers  covered  in  the  ses- 
sions following. 

Hugh  Pomeroy  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Housing  Officials  and  the 
American  Society  of  Planning  Of- 
ficials stressed  the  futility  of  looking 
to  private  enterprise  for  the  solution 
of  the  low-cost  housing  problem  and 
clearly  showed  the  interdependence  of 
the  planning  and  housing  fields. 

Charles  W.  Eliot  2nd,  Executive 
Officer,  National  Resources  Commit- 
tee, defined  the  clearing  house  functions 
of  their  organization  and  its  depend- 
ency upon  the  cooperative  activities 
and  contributions  of  the  state  and 
local  planning  boards  in  promoting  its 
maximum  usefulness.  In  return,  he 
pointed  out  that  there  are  certain  aids 
in  the  form  of  Eederally-sponsored 
projects  for  helpful  data  collection, 
mentioning  specifically  the  current  pro- 
jects proposed  for  the  inventorying  of 
public  facilities,  the  programming  of 
public  works  and  the  inventorying  of 
publicly  owned  land  and  called  attention 
to  the  recent  creation  of  a sub-com- 
mittee, including  Russell  VanNest 
Black,  to  prepare  a National  manual 
on  Planning  and  Zoning  similar  to  that 
recently  published  by  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Planning  Board.* 


Professor  J.  E.  Kaulfuss  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  dwelt  upon 
the  impending  “cannibalism  of  urban 
growth”  that  threatened  an  increasing 
mobility,  unrest  and  instability  among 
our  people. 

At  the  dinner  meeting  Otto  Mal- 
lery,t  President  of  the  Philadelphia 
Playgrounds  Association  and  Member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,  National 
Recreation  Association,  recounted  the 
halting  progress  made  by  pioneer  advo- 
cates of  planned  public  works  until  the 
depression  emergency  of  1930  gave  a 
startling  impetus  and  how  Eederal  pro- 
jects fared  so  much  better  at  the  out- 
set of  C.W.A.,  due  to  the  back-log 
of  preparation  resulting  from  efforts 
whose  beginnings  go  as  far  back 
as  twenty-one  years  ago.  Now  at  last 
international  concern  as  to  the  wise 
uses  of  public  works  for  arresting  and 
mitigating  cyclical  unemployment  is 
promising  to  stimulate  large  scale  plan- 
ning of  public  works  for  effective 
timing  and  economical  dispatch. 

Morton  L.  Wallerstein,  Executive 
Director,  Virginia  League  of  Munici- 
palities ; Member,  Virginia  State  Plan- 
ning Board  and  Chairman,  Region  No. 
2,  National  Resources  Committee, 
drew  a lively  parallel  between  public 
school  boards  and  public  planning 
boards  in  effective  publicity  promotion. 
Effective  public  relations  for  state  and 
local  planning  boards  necessitated,  he 
maintained,  making  our  people  as  plan- 
ning conscious  as  they  have  been  made 
to  Idc  public-school  conscious. 

Recent  provisions  for  county  and 
regional  planning  and  zoning  in  Penn- 
sylvania were  described  by  Russell 
VanNest  Black,  Consultant-Director, 
New  Jersey  State  Planning  Board  and 
Consultant,  Pennsylvania  State  Plan- 
ning Board,  as  increasingly  adequate ; 
but  provision  of  strengthened  planning 
authority  for  incorporated  municipali- 
ties and  townships  of  the  first  class 
have  fallen  behind  the  progress  being 
made  in  other  states.  He  stressed  the 
fact,  however,  that  boroughs  and  cities 


* Pennsylvania  “Planning  and  Zoning;  Powers  and  Procedures”  1938,  Publication 
No.  11. 

t Member,  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board. 
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had  not  yet  taken  full  advantage  of  the 
powers  they  now  have. 

Malcolm  H.  Dill,  Planning  Engineer, 
Harrisburg  Regional  Planning  Com- 
mittee, discussed  the  relationship  of 
Regional  and  local  planning,  citing  the 
need  for  the  regional  approach  in  many 
Pennsylvania  metropolitan  areas  where 
the  central  city  is  surrounded  by  clus- 
ters of  satellite  communities.  The 
Harrisburg  Region  has  19,  he  pointed 
out,  of  these  satellite  communities.  He 
mentioned  the  peculiar  difficulties  aris- 
ing from  the  strong  local  prides  of  our 
smaller  towns  in  working  out  produc- 
tive coordinations  for  otherwise  logical 
regions.  Mr.  Dill  cited  also  the  en- 
couraging progress  being  made  toward 
such  inter-community  coordinations  by 
sheer  force  of  public  opinion  as  has 
been  shown  in  the  voluntary  removal 
of  bill-boards  objectionable  to  the 
Harrisburg  regional  area.* 

F.  A.  Pitkin,  Executive  Director, 
Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board, 
spoke  of  the  efforts  of  the  State  Plan- 
ning Board  to  educate  the  general  pub- 
lic concerning  the  benefits  of  planning 
through  its  monthly  bulletin,  Pennsyl- 
vania Planning,  through  weekly  and 
special  news  releases,  and  through 
talks  to  local  groups.  The  State 
Planning  Board,  he  said,  has  been  in- 
strumental in  bringing  about  the  co- 
operation of  the  Federal  government 
in  the  mapping  of  Pennsylvania  from 
the  air  which  is  now  going  on  and 
which  is  designed  to  provide  counties 
and  municipalities  with  air  maps  for 
their  planning  work  and  thus  lessen  the 
difficulty  of  embarking  on  a planning 
and  zoning  program. 

Twenty-third  National 
Recreation  Congress 

Held  at  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania, 
October  3-7,  1938. 

Many  questions  of  interest  in  the 
planning  field  were  discussed  by 
speakers  in  the  general  sessions  and 
in  group  conferences. 

Otto  T.  Mallery,  President  of  the 
Playground  and  Recreation  Associa- 
tion of  Philadelphia,  served  as  Chair- 
man of  two  of  the  general  sessions,  and 
Roy  Helton,  of  the  staff  of  the  State 
Planning  Board,  addressed  the  first 
morning  session  on  the  topic  “What 
Do  Americans  Need?”  emphasizing  the 
fact  that  the  release  of  larger  and 
larger  numbers  from  agriculture  and 

* Text  of  address  will  be  published  in  our 


industry  means  necessarily  that  the 
occupations  of  the  future  will  tend 
more  and  more  toward  service  and 
recreation. 

Among  the  group  discussions  arous- 
ing the  largest  interest  were  those  of 
Frances  J.  White,  of  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Miss  White  took  up  the  prob- 
lem of  recreational  areas  in  country 
towns.  Such  areas  are  very  necessary 
despite  the  apparently  favorable  loca- 
tion of  many  small  towns  in  the  midst 
of  open  or  forested  land.  Country 
people,  just  as  much  as  city  people, 
need  to  learn  to  make  use  of  their  free 
time  in  an  imaginative  and  creative 
way  and  even  to  value  their  own  sur- 
roundings as  a source  of  pleasure. 

Luther  Grossman  spoke  of  the  pro- 
vision in  the  Pennsylvania  School  Law 
which  empowers  boards  of  education 
to  make  use  of  school  facilities  for 
adult  recreation  and  education,  wher- 
ever there  is  public  demand  for  such 
use. 

Other  speakers  emphasized  the  need 
for  better  cooperation  and  mutual 
understanding  between  those  in  charge 
of  planning  for  park  and  forest  areas 
and  those  directly  in  charge  of  public 
recreation. 

Calendar 

November  21. — Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Joint  meeting  of  the  Interstate 
Commission  on  the  Ohio  Basin  and 
Ohio  River  Valley  Water  Sanita- 
tion Compact  Commission;  Senator 
James  O.  Monroe,  Chairman  of 
INCOHIO:  Mr.  W.  F.  Wiley,  Chair- 
man of  the  Compact  Commission. 

November  30-December  2. — Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Highway  Research  Board  of  the 
National  Research  Council.  Dir., 
Roy  W.  Crum,  2101  Constitution 
Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

November  30. — New  York  City. 
American  Standards  Association. 
(Astor  Hotel.)  Sec.,  P.  G.  Agnew, 
29  W.  39th  St.,  New  York. 

December  1. — Washington,  D.  C. 
American  Federation  of  Housing 
Authorities  (Hay-Adams  House). 
Pres.,  Dangdon  W.  Post,  346 
Broadway,  New  York. 

December  1-3. — Baltimore,  Md. 
National  Municipal  League.  Sec., 
Howard  P.  Jones,  309  E.  34th  St., 
New  York. 

December  5-9. — Dallas,  Texas. 
American  Association  of  State 
Highway  Officials.  Exec.  Sec., 
W.  C.  Markham,  1220  Nat’l  Press 
Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

December  8-11. — Washington,  D.  C. 
American  Public  Welfare  Associa- 
tion (Wardman  Park  Hotel).  Dir., 
Fred  K.  Hoehler,  1313  E.  60th  St., 
Chicago,  111. 

December  issue. 
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Recent  Planning 
and  Zoning  Activity 


NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  j. — Rutgers 
University  launched  its  12-week  course 
in  traffic  management  on  November  5. 
The  course  has  been  designed  for  muni- 
cipal, county,  state  and  federal  en- 
gineers, with  special  regard  to  New 
Jersey  needs  and  conditions.  This  is 
the  third  of  a series  of  three  Friday 
afternoon  courses,  the  other  two  being 
Traffic  Safety  Education  and  Traffic 
Law  Enforcement. 

NORRISTOWN,  PA. — A test  case  to 
determine  powers  of  enforcement  of 
law  limiting  the  right  of  utility  com- 
panies to  run  poles  along  highway 
rights-of-way  has  been  instituted  in 
the  Montgomery  County  court.  Sec- 
retary of  Highways  Brownmiller* 
holds  that  public  utilities  may  use  such 
rights-of-way  “only  so  long  as  they 
do  not  incommode  traffic.  When  a 
roadside  shoulder  ...  is  obstructed  by 
a utility  pole  hugging  the  edge  of  the 
surface,  it  may  become  a hazard  in- 
stead of  a safety  factor.” 

CUMBERLAND,  MD. — The  old  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  Canal  passed  recently 
into  government  ownership  when  the 
United  States  handed  over  a $2,000,000 
check  to  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  a subsidiary  of  the  B.  & O. 
The  section  of  the  canal  from  George- 
town to  Cumberland  has  been  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  National  Park 
Service  for  conservation  into  a park 
area  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $500,000. 


ALLENTOWN,  PA. — City  project  for 
airport  development  involving  a WPA 
grant  of  $106,966  has  been  scheduled 
for  this  area. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. — A Super  highway 
twenty  miles  long  running  through  the 
heart  of  Pittsburgh  to  be  constructed 
at  a cost  of  $27,000,000  has  been  an- 
nounced by  chief  Engineer  Samuel  W. 
Marshall  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Highway  Department.  The  projected 
highway  will  serve  as  a link  connect- 
ing the  William  Penn  Highway,  the 
Lincoln  Highway  and  the  South  Penn 
Tunnel  Highway. 

EPHRATA,  PA. — Donald  C.  Wagner, 
of  West  Reading,  was  selected  as  bor- 
ough manager  of  Ephrata  at  a special 
meeting  of  council  Monday  evening, 
October  17.  There  were  ten  other  ap- 
plicants for  the  position.  Wagner,  who 
has  been  borough  manager  of  West 
Reading  since  1927  will  take  over  his 
new  duties  November  16.  The  position 
pays  $3,600  per  year. 

MARTiNSBURG,  PA.- — Another  impor- 
tant part  of  Pennsylvania’s  twenty  mil- 
lion dollar  aviation  program  was  com- 
pleted October  22  when  the  Martins- 
burg  State  Airport  was  officially  opened 
for  use.  This  intermediate  airport,  lo- 
cated eighteen  miles  south  of  Altoona, 
is  the  largest  landing  field  of  its  kind 
in  the  East. 


Criteria  for  Public  Works  in  Sweden’s  Stabilization  Program 

(1)  They  should  benefit  the  State,  a municipality  or  some  public  institution  and 
be  economically  or  culturally  justified;  (2)  They  were  not  to  be  of  such  a nature 
as  would  warrant  the  expectation  of  their  being  carried  out  on  the  open  market 
within  the  course  of  the  next  three  years ; the  idea  being  that  the  organization  of 
reserve  works  should  bring  about  an  actual  increase  in  the  opportunities  for  work 
within  the  community;  (3)  They  should  be  of  such  a nature  that  the  labor  wages 
represented  a comparatively  large  proportion  of  the  total  costs ; this  facilitated  the 
employment  of  the  greatest  possible  number  of  workers ; (4)  They  should  be  of 
such  a nature  as  would  enable  every  worker  possessing  a normal  capacity  for  work 
to  carry  out  his  job  properly,  no  special  skill  being  required;  (S)  They  should 
preferably  be  of  such  a nature  as  would  permit  of  their  being  carried  out  even  in 
winter,  seeing  that  unemployment  then  reaches  its  peak;  (6)  They  should  be 
capable  of  being  taken  up,  discontinued,  restricted  and,  preferable,  even  expanded 
in  keeping  with  the  scale  of  unemployment. — Svenska  Handelsbanken’s  Index, 
June,  1938. 


• Mr.  Brownmiller  is  also  a member  of  the  State  Planning  Board. 
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Book  and  Magazine 
Reviews  and 


"PUBLIC  WORKS  ENGINEERS’ 
YEARBOOK  1938”  Including  the 
Proceedings  of  the  1937  Public  Works 
Congress.  Held  at  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
October  4-6,  1937.  Atnerican  Public 
Works  Association,  Chicago,  III.  459 
pp.  $3.50. 

This  year’s  volume  has  been  en- 
larged and  greatly  improved  by  the 
inclusion,  in  addition  to  the  usual  pro- 
ceedings transcripts,  of  “a  comprehen- 
sive review  of  significant  events  and 
developments  in  the  public  works  field 
during  the  year  1927.”  Part  One,  deal- 
ing with  these  events  and  develop- 
ments, and  part  Two,  “current  problems 
in  public  works,”  provides  a logical 
sequence  of  factual  data  and  an  isola- 
tion of  problems  indicated  by  the 
trends  in  these  events.  The  historical 
review  presented  by  Merrill  and  Wiltse 
(National  Resources  Committee)  dis- 
closes 1931  as  the  beginning  of  the 
current  phase  of  public  work  based 
upon  the  declared  public  policy  of 
Congress  as  embodied  in  the  Employ- 
ment Stabilization  Act  “to  arrange  the 
construction  of  public  works  so  far  as 
is  practical  in  such  manner  as  will 
assist  in  the  stabilization  of  industry 
and  employment  through  the  proper 
timing  of  such  construction.”  Under 
the  provisions  of  this  legislation,  the 
first  six-year  program  for  Federal  pro- 
jects was  set  up  in  1932.  The  section 
on  “Budgeting  Public  Works,”  by 
Gustave  A.  Moe  of  the  Public  Ad- 
ministration Services,  points  to  a valu- 
able distinction  between  budgeting  in 
the  accounting  sense  of  translating 
projects  into  accounting  components  of 
standard  costs,  with  prescribed  al- 
lowances for  variance  and  budgeting 
as  the  critical  computation  of  a com- 
munity’s economy  in  the  light  of  its 
needs  and  resources.  The  text  pro- 
vides a valuable  handbook  of  pertinent 
information  and  technical  data.  But  it 
does  something  even  more  valuable ; it 
provides  an  index  to  the  trends  of 
thinking  in  the  intimately  related  fields 
of  public  planning  and  public  works, 
especially  as  to  analogies  to  private 
business  practices,  proving  that  just  as 


competitive  forces  have  forced  private 
business  to  systematic  and  critical  plan- 
ning so  are  the  narrowing  economic 
frontiers  of  natural  resources  driving 
public  business  more  and  more  to  the 
adoption  of  sound  management 
methods. 

"THE  MASTER  PLAN”— Edward 

M.  Bassett,  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 

N.  Y.  C.,  1938.  1 51  pp.  $2.00. 

Because  of  the  prevalent  confusion 

between  “Master  Plan”  and  “Official 
Map,”  the  author,  an  authority  of  long 
standing  in  the  field  of  precise  defini- 
tion and  legal  interpretation  of  tech- 
nical terms  in  the  field  of  public  plan- 
ning goes  to  considerable  pains  to 
differentiate  the  two.  Many  munici- 
pal communities  in  Pennsylvania  and 
elsewhere  are  required  by  law  to  set 
up  and  maintain  an  official  map  show- 
ing buildings,  private  streets  and  the 
more  transient  items  of  an  area’s  cul- 
tural detail.  But  this  is  not  to  be 
confused  with  the  Master  Plan  which 
embraces  the  following  elements:  (1) 
streets,  parks,  and  parkways ; (2) 

public  building  sites;  (3)  public  reser- 
vations (airports,  parking  spaces, 
etc.);  (4)  zoning  districts ; (5)  routes 
for  public  utilities;  and  (6)  pier  and 
bulkhead  lines.  The  Master  Plan  is 
characterized  as  “One  of  the  chief 
tools  of  the  commission  . . . the  ad- 
visory purpose  of  which  in  distinction 
to  its  use  as  a vehicle  of  legislation 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated.” 

"OUTLINE  OF  TOWN  AND 
CITY  PLANNING”— Thomas 
Adams,  D.  Eng.  Foreword  by  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt.  Russell  Sage  Foun- 
dation, New  York.  1985.  368  Pages. 

The  author,  a distinguished  author- 
ity in  his  field,  launches  his  historical 
and  descriptive  analysis  of  the  origins, 
growth  and  present  state  of  town  plan- 
ning from  an  important  critical  distinc- 
tion between  “planning  as  an  act  and 
planning  as  an  art.”  From  this  implicit 
premise  of  the  need  for  creative  plan- 
ning as  a specialized  and  functionalized 
aspect  of  management,  Adams  then  pro- 
ceeded to  a comprehensive  and  well- 
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documented  review  of  the  genesis  and 
evolution  of  planning  for  urban  com- 
munities from  its  remotest  beginnings 
in  ancient  Ur  and  Thebes,  along  the 
venerable  Nile,  and  in  the  jungles  of 
Yucatan  to  its  present  applications  in 
skyscraper  set-backs,  parking  regula- 
tions, and  the  distribution  of  recrea- 
tional facilities  for  promoting  happier 
living  and  for  arresting  urban  blight 
and  decadence.  In  America  conscious 
and  deliberate  town-planning  in  the 
modern  sense  (if  one  ignores  the  early 
planning  of  our  national  capital)  is 
reported  as  starting  about  1844  with 
the  crusade  for  preparedness  against 
the  menace  of  anarchic  urbanism 
launched  by  the  poet  William  Cullen 
Bryant.  Preparatory  to  this  move- 
ment, which  seemed  to  have  its  origin 
in  New  England,  are  cited  the  work 
of  Fourrier,  Robert  Owen  and  the  ex- 
perimental cooperative  communities 
that  sprang  up  and  died  between  1844 
and  1900.  Today  Adams  lists  as  cen- 
tral to  modern  town-planning  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  The  regional  park  system,  con- 
sisting of  large  reservations  of 
forest  and  wild  areas  that  are 
accessible  by  road  under  modern 
conditions  of  motor  travel,  con- 
nected with  the  city  by  park- 
ways; 

2.  The  city  park  system,  consisting 
of  pleasure  parks  and  large 
athletic  fields;  and 

3.  The  neighborhood  park  and  play- 
ground system. 

“THE  RIGHT  TO  WORK’’— By 
Nels  Anderson,  Director,  Section  on 
Labor  Relations,  WPA.  Published  by 
Modern  Age  Books,  Inc.,  155  East 
44th  Street,  New  York.  1938.  Price 
50c.  152  pp. 

Once  the  realistic,  if  somewhat  nar- 
row and  partisan,  premises  of  the 
author  (associated  from  its  inception 
with  the  Federal  administration  of  un- 
employment relief)  are  accepted,  his 
vigorous  resolution  of  issues  follows 
logically.  Thus  it  might  be  best  to 
address  critical  examination  to  these 
premises, — not  so  much  those  that  are 
obvious  and  explicit, — but  rather  those 
that  are  implicit  and  more  or  less  cas- 
ually assumed.  As  to  the  moral 
obligation  of  government  to  conserve 
its  people  against  destitution  and 
starvation,  there  can  be  no  debate 


among  decent  people.  But  as  to  the 
social  philosophy  and  economic  con- 
cepts implicit  in  the  program  for  mak- 
ing the  government’s  obligation  effec- 
tive there  can  be  and  are  wide  differ- 
ences of  opinion.  The  author  leaves 
the  reader  in  no  doubt  as  to  what  is 
his  opinion  or  that  of  the  organization 
he  is  championing.  It  is  that  people 
shall  be  enabled  to  sustain  themselves 
out  of  an  adequate  wage  income  and 
that  if  private  enterprise  cannot  pro- 
vide the  employment  for  supplying 
such  wage  income  the  government 
must.  This  seems  fair  enough  so  long 
as  there  continue  shortages  of  goods 
of  sufficient  importance  to  guarantee 
their  being  produced  advantageously 
by  public  works  projects.  The  issue 
is  clearly  drawn  between  the  make- 
work  policy  of  WPA  and  the  timing 
of  PWA  projects  to  complement 
cyclical  fluctuations  in  employment,  as 
a secondary  rather  than  as  a primary 
objective.  In  this  joining  of  the  issue 
between  WPA  and  PWA  the  author 
puts  up  a spirited  defense  for  “Boon- 
doggling” on  two  major  counts:  (1) 
that  a good  dog  may  be  killed  by  a 
bad  name  and  (2)  that  it  is  better  to 
pay  a wage  than  a dole.  In  support 
of  the  practical  good  done  by  so-called 
“boondoggle”  projects  are  cited  im- 
pressive figures  supported  by  a wealth 
of  appealing  illustrations — sociographic 
and  photographic.  But,  after  all,  it 
takes  a vast  number  of  swallows  to 
make  a summer.  The  really  signifi- 
cant contribution  of  the  modest  (you 
can  carry  it  conveniently  in  your  coat 
pocket)  book  lies  in  its  internal  and 
in  a sense  unresolved  conflict  between 
the  insistance  upon  (a)  work  as  a sole 
access  to  sustenance  and  (b)  the  al- 
leged increasing  need  for  government 
to  take  up  the  slack  in  employment 
opportunity  occasioned  by  technologic 
progress.  How  these  seeming  contra- 
dictions may  be  reconciled  we  leave  to 
the  intelligent  readers’  ingenuity  with 
this  final  illuminating  quotation ; 

“Thus  work  relief  may  invade  not 
only  industrial  territory  but  also,  and 
to  a greater  extent,  governmental 
tradition  and  equilibrium  in  states, 
counties,  and  municipalities.  These 
are  invasions,  not  by  intent,  but  in 
effect.” 
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CURRENT  PERIODICALS 
DIRECTORY 
The  American  City 

October,  1938 

"Zoning  for  Safety  at  Airports” — 
(Airports  and  Aviation  see.)  p.  13. 

Text  and  comment  in  regard  to  a 
set  of  resolutions  passed  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Fire  Protection  Association,  for 
insuring  “safe  avenues  of  approach 
for  aircraft  landing  or  taking  off 
from  established  fields.” 

The  Annals 

of  the  American  Society  of  Political 
and  Social  Science 
September,  1938 

“How  Far  Can  We  Go  in  Stand- 
ardizing Public  Works” — Better 
City  Government  Number,  pp.  143- 
152,  Frank  W.  Herring,  Executive 
Director,  American  Public  Works 
Association,  Chicago. 

A critical  review  of  various 
criteria  for  appraising  the  need  for 
and  the  construction  of  public 
works  with  interesting  comment 
on  the  benefits  and  difficulties  in 
using  standard  unit  costs. 

Public  Management 
June,  1935 

“The  Making  of  the  Plan”* — Rus- 
sell Van  Nest  Black,t  pp.  171-174. 

A seasoned  veteran  in  the  field 
of  city  planning  sounds  a timely 
warning  against  prevalent  convic- 
tion that  planning  is  a matter 
chiefly  of  good  intention.  The  in- 
dispensable steps  of  planning  com- 
petent surveys  of  existing  uses, 
preparation  of  basic  maps,  the 
consolidation  of  public  opinion  in 
support  of  planning  and  of  the 
plan  and  the  “positive  coordina- 
tion” of  all  administrative  and 
quasi-public  agencies  for  setting 
up  the  plan  as  a going  concern, 
are  covered  in  logical  sequence. 
An  excellent  brief  presentation  of 
the  case  for  the  need  and  use  of 
competent  counsel  in  meeting  the 
growing  pressure  for  functional- 
ized planning  in  public  adminis- 
tration. 

Shelter 
October,  1938 

“Looking  Ahead  in  Housing” — 
Charles  Abrams,  pp.  23-24. 

An  argument  for  national  con- 
sideration in  meeting  the  housing 
problem  as  it  bears  upon  the 
design  of  houses  and  housing 
projects  from  the  standpoint  of 
good  design  for  living  instead  of 
for  profit,  planning  for  the  future 
uses  of  housing  rather  than  ex- 
clusively for  the  immediate  present 
needs.  Once  this  reconstruction 
has  been  effected  it  is  the  ex- 
pressed belief  of  the  author  that 
public  or  quasi-public  housing 
agencies  could,  through  consoli- 
dated credit  facilities,  reopen 
housing  to  private  investment  and 
thereby  relieve  the  present  terrific 
strain  upon  public  finances. 
‘Abstract  of  address  delivered  at  the 
National  Conference  on  Planning  at 
Cincinnati,  May  20,  1935. 

t Consultant  to  Pennsylvania  State 
Planning  Board. 
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Planned  Public  Management 
vs.  Bureaucracy 


C The  dictator,  as  defined  by  a brilliant  observer 
of  political  affairs,  is  the  personification  of  the  in- 
capacity of  people  to  cooperate  among  themselves; 
irresponsible  bureaucracy  is  a familiar  first  step  to- 
ward dictatorship. 

C The  typical  American  is  a political  Doctor  jekyl 
and  Mr.  Hyde;  he  regards  legislation  as  a ready  and 
effective  cure-all  at  the  same  time  that  he  asserts 
a hearty  skepticism  as  to  the  corrective  force  of  law. 
C Regulatory  legislation  is  seen  to  be  proper  and 
necessary — for  the  other  fellow! 

C Thus  law-making  and  law-enforcing  become  a 
quaint  and  confusing  game  of  bluff  in  which  gam- 
bler skills  are  pitted  against  loaded  dice.  The  re- 
sult is  a happy-go-lucky  anarchy  shifting  from  com- 
edy to  tragedy  as  bureaucracy  begins  to  throttle 
local  self-government  and  personal  freedom. 

C Vicious  bureaucracy  begins  when  everybody’s 
business  becomes  nobody’s  business. 

SI  Bureaucracy  is,  in  most  minds,  a five-dollar  word 
for  “buck-passing.” 

C Unwilling  to  face  unpleasant  facts,  childishly  ex- 
pectant of  the  impossible,  shrinking  from  the  self- 
discipline  indispensible  to  the  survival  of  a free 
government,  our  people  salve  their  consciences  and 
appease  their  sensible  judgment  by  delegating  all 
these  non-transferrable  responsibilities  to  high- 
sounding  governmental  agencies. 

C But  this  sort  of  harmful  bureaucracy  should 
never  be  confused  with  that  constructive  function- 
alizing of  government  so  indispensable  to  effective 
public  management. 

C The  menace  of  government  lies  not  in  this  exer- 
cise of  good  management  in  public  administration, 
but  in  the  frankly  authoritarian  usurpation  of  the 
managerial  functions  of  good  government  by  costly 
and  irresponsible  do-nothing  bureaucrats. 

C The  best  defense  against  this  subtle  danger  is  a 
wider  knowledge  of  our  resources  and  a more  crit- 
ical planning  of  their  uses  by  agencies  coterminous 
with  each  operating  level  of  self-government. 

C The  tools  of  public  planning  and  of  plan-fulfill- 
ment await,  therefore,  the  clear  and  accurate  defi- 
nition of  public  purpose.  Once  this  is  given,  the 
rest  becomes — as  in  all  administrative  process — a 
question  of  effective  and  economical  operation. 
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Harrisburg 
Regional  Planning: 

An  Experiment  in  Voluntary  Cooperation 


By  Malcolm  Dill,  Regional  Planner, 

Harrisburg  Area,  Regional  Planning 
CommiHee 

C The  readiness  to  give  immediate  effect  to  good  ideas  by  enacting  them 
into  mandatory  legislation  has  often  discouraged  or  crushed  the  wholesome 
development  of  private  initiative.  The  Harrisburg  regional  planning  project, 
described  by  Mr.  Dill,  is  a noteworthy  attempt  at  mobilizing  public  opinion 
in  support  of  a critical,  comprehensive  and  constructive  analysis  of  local 
community  problems  in  the  light  of  inter-community  relationships. 


In  many  cases  there  is  little  or 
no  relation  between  the  popula- 
tion  of  a metropolitan  district  (as 
defined  by  the  United  States  Bu' 
reau  of  the  Census)  and  the  total 
number  of  incorporated  places 
comprised  therein.  Kansas  City 
and  New  Orleans,  each  had  only 
two  additional  incorporated  com- 
munities within  the  scope  of  its 
metropolitan  district.  Memphis 
had  one;  Richmond,  Ft.  Worth, 
Nashville,  and  Knoxville,  none 
besides  the  city  itself.  Contrast 
that  condition  with  the  situation 
of  several  cities  in  Pennsylvania: 
Pittsburgh,  in  this  respect  second 
only  to  New  York,  had  135; 
Philadelphia,  92;  Scranton,  51; 
Johnstown,  19;  Harrisburg,  16; 
Reading,  14.  With  a metropoli- 
tan population  in  1930  of 
162,000,  giving  it  a rank  of 
sixty  - seventh  among  ninety  - six 


metropolitan  districts  in  the 
United  States,  Harrisburg  was 
nineteenth  as  regards  the  number 
of  its  adjacent  incorporated  com- 
munities. 

This  larger  number  of  incor- 
porated communities  in  Penn- 
sylvania metropolitan  areas  seems 
to  indicate  a preference  for  au- 
tonomy in  management  of  local 
affairs,  or  an  unwillingness  on  the 
part  of  larger  urban  nuclei  to  as- 
sume responsibility  for  border- 
ing communities,  or  perhaps  both. 

But  “unless  . . . the  boundaries 
of  the  political  city  can  be 
stretched  to  include  its  suburban 
and  satellite  industrial  and  resi- 
dential colonies,  the  economic  and 
social  base  upon  which  rests  the 
welfare  of  both  those  who  remain 
in  the  city  and  those  who  seek  a 
partial  escape  from  it,  must 
eventually  disintegrate.  For  no 
community  in  a democratic  so- 


* Excerpts  from  talk  delivered  at  a meeting  of  planning  officials  held  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  of  Planning  Commissioners  at  Allentown,  Pennsylvania. 
October  IS,  1938. 
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ciety  can  long  remain  a soundly 
functioning  organism  if  those 
among  its  members  who  gain  the 
greatest  benefits  from  it,  escape 
from  most  of  the  obligations  com- 
munal  life  imposes,  and  if  those 
who  obtain  the  least  returns  in 
the  way  of  necessities  and  ameni- 
ties of  life  are  left  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  civic  responsibility  and 
taxation.*” 

Whatever  advantages  there 
may  be  in  the  retention  of  sepa- 
rate community  identities  within 
a metropolitan  area,  there  can  be 
no  question  as  to  the  necessity  of 
unanimity  in  the  planning  of  the 
whole  urban  constellation.  Apro- 
pos of  this,  the  State  Planning 
Board’s  recent  publication,  “Plan- 
ning and  Zoning;  Powers  and 
procedures,”  says: 

“Consolidation  of  the  planning 
functions  of  two  or  more  closely 
related  counties  or  municipalities 
will  give  many  of  the  benefits 
usually  sought  through  political 
annexations  or  consolidations. 
Where  political  annexation  or 
consolidation  is  the  recognized 
ultimate  solution,  but  difficult  of 
immediate  accomplishment,  plan- 
ning on  a regional  basis  may  pave 
the  way  to  the  more  complete 
governmental  unity  by  developing 
the  habit  of  cooperative  action 
between  municipalities.” 

In  a case  like  that  of  Harris- 
burg, where  portions  of  several 
counties  are  involved,  a Regional 


Planning  Commission  is  the  only 
means  by  which  thorough  co- 
ordination of  planning  problems 
is  feasible.  How  may  these  six- 
teen separate  city  and  borough 
governments — not  to  speak  of 
four  counties  and  numerous  town- 
ships— be  persuaded  to  appro- 
priate their  shares  of  funds  for  a 
Regional  Planning  Commission? 
The  Municipal  League  of  Harris- 
burg felt  that  the  best  way  to  sell 
comprehensive  planning  to  the 
communities  of  the  Harrisburg 
Area  was  to  get  planning  under 
way  by  means  of  an  unofficial 
Regional  Planning  Committee  of 
citizens  appointed  about  four 
months  ago.  Working  with  them 
are  consultants  as  needed,  and  a 
resident  regional  planner. 

The  character  of  our  work  is 
two-fold:  (1)  coordination  of  the 
activities  of  the  numerous  State, 
Federal,  local  and  unofficial  agen- 
cies in  the  area  that  have  some 
concern  with  planning  and  de- 
velopment; (2)  initiation  or  stim- 
ulation of  projects  that  have  been 
overlooked,  or  which  remain  dor- 
mant. Both  phases  are  under- 
taken in  the  light  of  their  rela- 
tionship to  the  working  out  of  a 
Regional  Plan  for  the  metropoli- 
tan area. 

How  does  an  official  Regional 
Planning  Commission,  or  an  un- 
official committee  such  as  ours,  tie 
in  with  local  planning  commis- 
sions? It  is  unwise  to  give  a 


• “Our  Cities,”  National  Resources  Committee,  June  1937,  p.  68. 
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generalized  answer  to  that  ques' 
tion.  A regional  planning  com' 
mission  may  supplant,  may  take 
over  the  functions  of  all  local 
planning  agencies  within  the 
region  involved.  In  most  in' 
stances,  however,  it  may  be  de' 
sirable  for  local  commissions  to 
retain  their  identities,  concerning 
themselves  with  planning  prob' 
lems  that  are  confined  within  their 
respective  jurisdictional  areas. 
Wherever  local  problems  overstep 
the  boundaries  of  these  areas,  the 
local  planning  commissions  should 
refer  them  to,  and  work  in  cO' 
operation  with,  the  regional  plan' 
ning  commission. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  note 
the  present  relationship  between 
our  Committee  and  existing  local 
planning  commissions  in  the  Har' 
risburg  Area.  The  Harrisburg 
City  Planning  Commission  con' 
cerns  itself  only  with  review  of 
subdivision  plats.  No  other  com' 
munity  on  the  east  shore  has 
made  any  provision  for  planning. 
On  the  west  shore,  four  boroughs 
have  planning  boards.  These  four 
join  with  representatives  of  other 
boroughs  and  townships  in  the 
West  Shore  Regional  Planning 
Federation,  which  concerns  itself 
with  interborough  planning  prob' 
lems.  No  funds  have  been 
appropriated  for  any  of  these 
commissions.  It  is  hoped  that 
accomplishments  resulting  from 
the  work  of  our  Committee  over 
a reasonable  length  of  time  may 


be  sufficiently  impressive  to  con- 
vince the  various  communities 
and  political  units  within  the 
Harrisburg  Area  that  a permanent 
official  Regional  Planning  Com- 
mission is  needed. 

As  means  toward  such  an  end 
certain  things  are  essential,  espe- 
cially so  where  diversity  of  ad- 
ministrative agencies  calls  for  a 
Regional  Planning  Commission 
rather  than  one  based  on  a single, 
normal  political  unit.  The  first 
important  thing  is  a realistic 
approach  to  planning.  Such  ap- 
proach calls  for  a reasonable  bal- 
ance between  concern  with  actual 
urgent  specific  planning  problems 
of  the  area  and  long-range  plan- 
ning for  such  general  items  as 
land  use  and  transportation  in 
the  light  of  social  and  economic 
factors. 

The  second  important  thing  is 
to  keep  the  public  within  the 
planning  area  fully  informed.  For 
this  cooperation  of  the  local  press 
is  valuable. 

The  third  important  thing  is 
continuously  to  have  in  mind 
the  fundamental  objectives  of 
the  comprehensive  regional  plan. 
That  is  what  all  the  coordination 
and  stimulation  of  local  projects 
— the  broad  studies  of  land  use 
and  transportation — are  aimed  at. 
The  regional  plan  must  be  kept 
dynamic,  alive,  subject  to  con- 
tinual adjustments  required  by 
changing  modes  and  conditions  of 
human  occupancy. 
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Facilitating 
Legislation 
as  a Planning  Tool 


C So  much  discussion  has  accumulated  around  zoning  as  a major  and  prev- 
alent tool  for  giving  effect  to  community  planning  that  a very  considerable 
body  of  legislation  not  ordinarily  thought  of  by  the  layman  as  planning  tools 
may  be  overlooked.  These  facilitating  laws,  codes,  authorities,  and  the 
like,  are  subject  matter  for  the  following  article.* 


Public  planning  in  Pennsyb 
vania  is  authorised  by  law  for 
all  local  governments  other  than 
townships  of  the  second  class. 
These  latter,  however,  are  not 
areas  wholly  without  the  potential 
benefits  of  planning,  since  the 
planning  process  is  tacitly  author' 
ised  by  the  Township  Zoning  En- 
abling  Act  and  since  the  County 
and  Regional  Planning  Enabling 
Act  provides  planning  authority 
for  these  areas,  although  on  a 
county  or  regional  basis. 

Of  primary  importance  in  im' 
plementing  public  planning  are 
the  zoning  enabling  acts  which 
extend  to  all  local  governments 
the  power  to  zone.  These  are  dis- 
cussed in  the  third  article  of  this 
issue.  The  various  enabling  acts 
authorize  public  planning;  but 
planned  progress  is  still  further 
implemented  by  other  laws  relat- 
ing to  local  government  now  on 
the  statute  books.  A brief  pres- 
entation of  the  more  important 
among  these  follows. 


The  power  to  adopt  ordinances 
regulating  the  construction,  alter- 
ation, repairs,  sanitation,  mainte- 
nance, inspection,  etc.,  of  build- 
ings has  been  authorized  for  all 
cities,  incorporated  towns,  bor- 
oughs, and  townships  of  the  first 
and  second  classes,  thus  permit- 
ting the  adoption  and  enforce- 
ment of  building  codes.  Plumb- 
ing regulation  under  the  State 
Plumbing  Code  of  1901  as 
amended  in  1937  is  now  operative 
in  cities  and  in  boroughs,  incor- 
porated towns,  and  townships  of 
the  first  class. 

Cities  of  the  third  class,  bor- 
oughs, incorporated  towns  and 
first-class  townships  may  establish 
by  ordinance  and  maintain  a real 
estate  registry  which  will  provide 
a comprehensive,  accurate,  and 
up-to-date  account  of  the  owner- 
ship of  all  real  estate  within  the 
municipal  boundaries.  On  the 
other  hand,  real  estate  brokers 
and  salesmen  are  licensed  by  the 
State;  thereby  affording  some  pro- 
tection to  prospective  buyers 


♦ A comprehensive  survey  of  Pennsylvania  legislation  pertinent  to  Public  Plan- 
ning is  being  carried  on  by  the  State  Planning  Board. 
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against  possible  fraudulent  prac' 
tices. 

Plans  of  streets,  existing  and 
proposed,  are  required  of  cities, 
boroughs  and  first-class  townships. 
The  importance  of  such  official 
street  plans  in  effective  land-sub- 
division control  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized. 

The  powers  and  duties  enumer- 
ated thus  far  are  of  a restrictive 
or  negative  type.  Planning  needs 
to  consider,  also,  positive  contri- 
butions to  the  well-being  of  the 
community.  Chief  among  these 
are  provisions  for  a variety  of 
State  and  local  “authorities”  with 
status  and  powers  similar  to  those 
of  private  corporations  but  with 
additional  public  powers  such  as 
right  of  eminent  domain. 

The  Housing  Authorities  Act 
enables  local  governments  to  es- 
tablish local  public  housing  au- 
thorities— non-profit  corporations 
under  the  partial  supervision  of 
the  State  Board  of  Housing — with 
powers  to  build  and  maintain  low- 
cost  housing  projects. 

The  Municipal  Authorities  Law 
enables  municipalities  (including 
counties  and  townships)  to  estab- 
lish “authorities”  which  may  bor- 
row money  for  the  construction 
of  projects  having  a public  pur- 
pose. The  advantage  of  a “mu- 
nicipal authority”  is  that  its  bonds 
are  not  considered  as  debts  of  the 
municipality.  This  is  also  the  case 
under  the  laws  enabling  cities, 
boroughs,  and  townships  to  issue 


non-debt  revenue  bonds  for  the 
construction  of  sewer  systems  or 
sewage  treatment  works. 

Joint  sewer  projects  may  be 
constructed,  maintained  and  oper- 
ated by  joint  sewer  boards  com- 
posed of  one  representative  from 
each  of  the  cities,  boroughs, 
and  townships  joining  in  such  a 
project. 

The  Water  and  Power  Re- 
sources Board  is  empowered  to 
conduct  surveys  and  studies  and 
to  construct  flood-control  projects 
upon  petitions  from  counties,  cit- 
ies, boroughs,  incorporated  towns 
and  townships  desiring  such  aid 
and  protection. 

The  legislation  of  1937  for 
abatement  of  stream  pollution,  “to 
preserve  and  improve  the  purity 
of  the  waters  of  the  Common- 
wealth for  the  protection  of  pub- 
lic health,  animal  and  aquatic  life, 
and  for  industrial  consumption, 
and  recreation,”  provides  addi- 
tional legal  tools  for  public  plan- 
ning, as  also  does  1937  legislation 
for  farmer  cooperation  in  soil  con- 
servancy. 

The  power  to  acquire,  equip, 
maintain  and  supervise  land  and 
buildings  for  public  recreation  is 
granted  to  all  local  governments, 
and  school  districts  also  are  au- 
thorized to  cooperate  with  them. 
Closely  related  to  this  power  is 
the  authority  granted  to  cities, 
boroughs  and  townships  to  ac- 
quire and  maintain  forest  land  as 
municipal  forests  under  the  super- 
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vision  of  the  Secretary  of  Forests 
and  Waters  of  the  Common' 
wealth. 

From  this  brief  and  necessarily 
limited  review  of  State  legislaticm 
— other  than  the  specific  enabling 


acts  for  local  planning  and  zoning 
— it  appears  that  the  public  plan- 
ner  needs  to  be  equally  conversant 
with  the  many  other  laws  useful 
in  making  and  fulfilling  public 
plans.* 

T 


Meeting  the  many  inquiries  as  to  legislative  provision  for  protection  of  roadside 
beauty  and  traffic  safety,  the  following  excerpts  from  a recent  report  of  the  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board  are  offered: 

“The  problem  of  roadside  protection  is  not  attacked  directly  by  any 
state  regulatory  law.  There  are,  however,  certain  indirect  avenues  of  ap' 
proach  to  the  solution  of  this  problem.  The  first  is  through  the  county 
and  township  zoning  enabling  acts,  which  were  sponsored  by  the  State 
Planning  Board  and  passed  in  the  1937  session  and  which  permit  all 
counties  and  second'class  townships  to  adopt  zoning  ordinances  regulat' 
ing,  among  other  things,  the  use  of  land  and  structures.  By  the  use  of 
this  power,  it  is  possible  for  either  county  or  township  to  designate  land 
along  public  roads  as  ‘restricted'use  areas’  in  which  only  certain  stated 
uses,  such  as  residential  or  agricultural,  would  be  permitted  and  all  others, 
such  as  commercial  and  industrial,  prohibited.  If  this  were  done,  the 
future  erection  of  offending  billboards  and  other  undesirable  structures 
could  be  prevented  and  all  such  developments  existing  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  such  an  ordinance  would  be  non'conforming  uses.  These 
non'conforming  uses  might  be  abated  after  a reasonable  length  of  time.  . . . 

“Two  other  laws  dealing  with  signs  are  of  interest.  The  first  of  these, 
an  act  of  1913,  P.  L.  560,  stipulates  that  no  person  shall  advertise  on 
another  person’s  property  without  the  written  consent  of  the  owner.  In 
addition,  another  act,  1931,  P.  L.  751,  declares  that  no  unofficial  traffic 
signs — signs  other  than  those  adopted  by  the  State  Department  of  High' 
ways — may  be  used  as  traffic  signs  along  public  roads.  . . . 

“A  conclusion  to  any  analysis  of  present  legislation  in  Pennsylvania  re' 
garding  roadside  improvement  and  control  appears  to  be  that  the  legisla' 
tion  is  on  the  statute  books  enabling  local  authorities  to  cope  with  these 
problems.’’ — From  report  on  “Roadside  Improvement  and  Control  for 
Pennsylvania,”  delivered  by  F.  A.  Pitkin,  Executive  Director,  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Planning  Board,  before  the  Joint  Conference  on  Roadside 
Improvement  held  in  New  York  City,  November  15  and  16. 

• Further  information  concerning  any  of  these  acts  may  be  secured  by  writing 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board,  Harrisburg,  Penn'a. 
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SUGGESTED  ROUTES  FOR  RELIEVING 
TRAFFIC  CONGESTION  IN  HARRISBURG  AREA 
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Courtesy  Harrisburg  “Evening  News” 

Prepared  by  the  Harrisburg  Area  Regional  Planning  Committee,  Malcolm  M.  Dill,  Regional 
Planner. 


PLAN  A 


ITEMS 

(AS  EXISTING) 

STREET  MILEAGE 

Miles 

interior  Streets 

26.15 

FRONTAGES 

Feet 

% 

Residential  Business,  Etc. 

155,617 

87.59 

Industrial 

12,958 

7.29 

Total  Saleable 

168,575 

94.88 

Public  Land 

9,104 

5.12 

Total  Frontage 

177,679 

100.00 

USE  AREAS 

Acres 

% 

Street  and  Alleys 

205.39 

30.53 

School  Grounds  and  Park  Playgrounds 

26.26 

3.90 

Public  Parking 

None 

0.00 

Total  Public  Open  Areas 

231.65 

34.43 

Total  Saleable 

441.15 

65.57 

Total  Area 

672.80 

100.00 

NOTE  1 — Total  area  of  tract  approximately  673  acres.  Street  and  alley  acreage  in- 
cludes 1/2  of  boundary  streets. 

NOTE  2 — Assuming  average  paving  width  of  26  feet  and  $12  per  linear  foot  for 
paving,  curbs,  gutters  and  sidewalks,  the  7 05  miles  of  reduced  street 


ACOA\PARATIVE  STUDY  OF  LAND  DEVELOPMENT 

moaified  street  laijout  tor  the  same  area  as  that  of  plan  '/I  ' 
shonnnq  how  bq  comprehensive  desipn  and  bp  ptcttmq 
quidonce  and  control,  development  cosh.^miqht 
have  been  reduced  and  hvinq  environ 
merit  improved  without  loss  of 
saleable  ptottaqe 


PLAN  B 


PLAN  B 

(AS 

REDESIGNED) 

F.C(  )N(  )MY  OF  B 

OVER  A 

Miles 

Miles 

19.10 

7.05 

Feet 

% 

Feet 

^/c 

loo. 245 

92.23 

—372 

—0.23 

9,122 

5.42 

—3,836 

—29.60 

164,367 

97.65 

^.208 

—2.49 

3,960 

2.35 

—5,144 

— 56 . 50 

168,327 

100.00 

Acres 

% 

Acres 

% 

145.08 

21.56 

—60.31 

—29.36 

85.36 

12.69 

4-59 . 10 

-^225.06 

2.19 

0.33 

+2.19 

-0.33 

232.63 

34.58 

+0.98 

^0.42 

440.17 

65.42 

-0.98 

(1.22 

672.80 

100.00 

II  mileage  in  Plan  "B”  represents  a saving  in  street  improvement  costs  alone 

|{  ^ of  $446,690. 

NOTE  3 — Loss  in  total  frontage  Plan  “B”  largely  due  to  rearrangement  of  industrial 
1 area  without  loss  of  usability  and  to  use  of  cul-de-sac  access  streets  with- 

I out  loss  of  saleable  land. — From  '‘Planning  and  Zoning:  Pozvcrs  and  Proced- 

ures, J oliinic  11,  published  by  the  Penn'a  State  Planning  Board. 


FUNCTIONS  £ PROCEDURES  OF  PLANNING  COMMISSIONS 
IN  URBAN  MUNICIPALITIES  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


NOTCS  - 

(■)  CITY  OR  BORO  COUNCIL.  BOARD  Of  T\nP  COMM  RS 
(2)  DOES  NOT  APPLY  TO  TOWNSHIPS  OF  THE  FIRST  CLASS 
C3)  applies  only  to  TOWNSHIPS  Of  THE  FIRST  CLASS 


NOTE  • WHILE  SOME  OF  THE  ITEMS  INCLUDED  IN  THIS 
CHART  ARE  NOT  EXPLICITLY  PRESCRIBED  IN  THE  ENABLING 
ACT  THEY  ARE  FULLY  IMPLIED  AND  ARE  CONSISTENT 
WITH  THE  manifest  INTENT  OF  THE  ACT 


PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  PLANNING  BOARD  - 1938 


CHART  I 


from  “Planning  and  Zoning;  Powers  and  Procedures,”  Volume  II. 


Zoning 

as  a Planning  Tool* 

By  Russell  VanNest  Blackf 


C Good  planning  calls  for  more  than  alert  and  intelligent  foresight;  it  calls 
for  appropriate  and  effective  implementation.  And  the  shape  and  use  of 
the  tool  in  large  measure  must  guide  the  character  and  content  of  the  plan- 
ning. Zoning  is  so  direct  and  potent  a tool  for  lending  force  to  planning 
that  public  planners  need  to  keep  its  drastic  force  constantly  in  mind  when 
laying  out  proposed  land  uses. 


A planning  commission’s  chief 
tools  for  realizing  its  plan  are 
informed  judgment  and  public 
opinion.  This  condition  requires 
that  an  effective  planning  com- 
mission be  comprised  of  men  of 
prestige  and  of  unusually  sound 
judgment,  and  that  the  commis- 
sion be  non-political  in  both  com- 
position and  action.  It  requires, 
further,  that  considerable  of  the 
time  and  effort  of  the  planning 
commission  should  be  devoted  to 
public  education  as  to  the  nature 
and  objectives  of  plans  and  of 
planning. 

But  practical  public  planning 
cannot  lean  too  heavily  upon  en- 
lightened public  opinion;  the 
vicious  and  selfish  minorities  need 
to  be  brought  into  line  by  sharper 
tools  than  public  disapproval.  For 
such  recalcitrants  the  legal  com- 
pulsions of  zoning  alone  can  serve. 
Consideration  of  this  circumstance 
points  to  the  following  procedure 
specifications: 

1.  Strict  adherence  to  legal 
procedures  set  forth  in  the  par- 


ticular zoning  enabling  act  under 
which  the  work  is  being  done. 
This  includes  conformity  to  pre- 
scribed procedures  in  the  creation 
of  the  zoning  commission,  in  pre- 
paring the  zoning  ordinance  and 
map,  in  holding  public  hearings 
and  in  giving  proper  public  notice 
thereof,  in  appointing  the  board 
of  adjustment,  in  actions  and  pro- 
cedures of  the  board  of  adjust- 
ment, and  in  amending  the 
ordinance  or  map  subsequent  to 
initial  adoption.  Failure  to  con- 
form to  prescribed  procedures 
may  result  in  having  the  ordi- 
nance declared  illegal. 

2.  Zoning  should  be  consid- 
ered as  a part  of  comprehensive 
planning  rather  than  as  a separate 
operation.  As  such,  it  should  be 
done  either  simultaneously  with 
comprehensive  planning  or  should 
follow  comprehensive  planning. 
Good  zoning  must  anticipate 
future  urban  expansion  and  de- 
velopment. The  character  and 
direction  of  urban  expansion  is 
determined  in  considerable  part 


* Excerpts  from  “Planning  & Zoning;  Powers  & Procedures,”  Vol.  II. 
t Planning  Consultant  to  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board. 
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by  comprehensive  planning. 
Knowledge  of  comprehensive  plan 
provisions  assures  more  intelligent 
zoning.  Zoning  helps  to  protect 
the  comprehensive  plan. 

3.  Planning  and  zoning  should 
he  done  by  one  and  the  same  com- 
mission. This  will  assure  neces' 
sary  coordination  between  the 
comprehensive  plan  and  the  zon' 
ing  map.  It  also  makes  for 
economy  and  efficiency  because 
good  zoning  requires  much  the 
same  fact'gathering  and  prelim- 
inary  studies  as  is  required  for 
planning.  Third-class  city,  bor- 
ough, and  first-class  township  zon- 
ing enabling  acts  in  Pennsylvania 
all  provide  that  planning  commis- 
sions may  be  authorized  to  serve 
also  as  zoning  commissions.  If 
there  is  question  of  choice  be- 
tween appointment  of  a planning 
commission  or  a zoning  commis- 
sion, decision  should  be  in  favor 
of  the  planning  commission  with 
zoning  powers. 

4.  Zoning  must  be  reasonable. 
It  should  not  be  used  to  impose 
upon  private  property  arbitrary 
restrictions  which  have  no  ac- 
cepted or  demonstrable  bearing 
upon  the  general  welfare.  Exist- 
ing conditions  should  be  taken 
carefully  into  account.  This  does 
not  mean,  however,  by  way  of  il- 
lustration, that  because  scattered 
business  properties  exist  in  an 


area  that  logically  should  be  resi- 
dential, the  entire  area  must  be 
kept  open  for  business.  If  existing 
business  areas  are  not  sufficiently 
numerous  definitely  to  determine 
the  character  of  a neighborhood, 
the  area  may  be  zoned  as  residen- 
tial, with  existing  business  proper- 
ties allowed  to  remain  as  “non- 
conforming”  uses  with  restrictions 
as  to  permissible  expansion. 

5.  The  zoning  ordinance 
should  be  reasonably  elastic. 
It  should  not  be  so  drawn  as  to 
discourage  or  prevent  new  and 
improved  kinds  of  housing  de- 
velopment. Standard  zoning  is 
designed  to  regulate  and  protect 
small,  single-lot  development. 
This  is  true  particularly  of  yard 
and  building-line  regulations. 
Every  ordinance  should  permit 
departure  from  such  standard 
regulations  in  the  case  of  large- 
scale  housing  operations,  provid- 
ing suitable  safeguards  are  clearly 
specified  in  the  ordinance. 

The  chief  precaution  in  resort 
to  zoning  legislation  is  that  against 
the  too  drastic  arbitrariness  of 
zoning  ordinances.  Planning  com- 
missions need  to  be  sure  they 
have  exhausted  all  other  devices 
and  have  properly  analyzed  and 
defined  their  intention  before  re- 
sort is  made  to  public  planning’s 
most  powerful  tool:  zoning  ordi- 
nances. 
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Conference 

Notes 


Joint  Conference  on  Roadside 
improvement* 

Held  at  Russell  Sage  Building, 
1 30  East  Twenty-second  Street, 
New  York  City,  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  November  15-16, 
1938. 

This  two-day  conference  called  “to 
discuss  proposed  roadside  control  leg- 
islation to  be  introduced  into  the  1939 
State  legislatures”  was  national  in 
scope.  Papers  by  representatives  of 
State  and  Federal  Governments,  na- 
tional and  local  planning  associations 
and  of  organizations  concerned  with 
roadside  beautification,  with  highway 
safety  and  public  works  were  pre- 
sented. Outstanding  were  the  Tues- 
day luncheon  address  of  Col.  Frederick 
Stuart  Greene,  Superintendent,  De- 
partment of  Public  Works,  State  of 
New  York,  on  the  urgent  need  for 
clearing  the  roadsides  in  the  interest 
of  safety ; the  ten-year  progress  report 
by  Mrs.  W.  L.  Lawton,  Chairman, 
National  Roadside  Council,  New  York 
City ; Flavel  Shurtleff’s  discussion  of 
“Legislation,  The  Keynote  of  Future 
Roadside  Improvement,”  and  the  ad- 
dress by  Mrs.  Elisabeth  M.  Herlihy 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  Planning 
Board  on  “What  the  State  Planning 
Boards  can  do  for  Roadside  Improve- 
ment.” Predicting  the  construction  of 
25,000  miles  of  four-lane  highways 
within  the  next  twenty-five  years,  H. 
S.  Fairbanks,  chief  of  the  division  of 
information  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  urged  upon 
the  delegates  the  need  for  taking 
thought  now  as  to  how  to  keep  these 
super-highways  free  from  disfiguring 
billboards  and  “hot-dog”  stands.  Mr. 
Fairbanks,  speaking  in  place  of  his 
chief,  Thomas  H.  MacDonald,  head  of 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
while  assuring  the  conference  of  Fed- 
eral sympathy  for  any  movement  of 


roadside  protection  and  development, 
pointed  out  that  the  problem  was  one 
calling  for  State  action.  A review  of 
the  states  brought  interesting  contribu- 
tions as  to  progress  and  policy.  A 
report  of  Pennsylvania’s  progress  in 
billboard  abatement  was  effectively 
presented  by  Mrs.  Cyril  G.  Fox, 
Chairman  of  the  Activities  Committee, 
Garden  Club  Federation  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Mrs.  John  W.  Lawrence  of 
Hartwood  and  of  the  Allegheny 
Garden  Club,  both  representing  the 
Garden  Club  Federation  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. F.  A.  Pitkin,  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Planning  Board,  discussed 
present  Pennsylvania  legislation  in  its 
relation  to  roadside  improvement  with 
especial  emphasis  upon  the  County 
and  Township  Zoning  Enabling  Acts 
which  were  passed  in  the  1937  Ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly. 

National  Resources  Committee 
Conference  for  Planning 
Technicians 

Held  at  North  Interior  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  September 

19th  to  October  1st,  inclusive. 

By  a novel  experiment  in  education 
and  internal  coordination  through  co- 
operative discussion  by  planning  tech- 
nicians from  all  over  the  United 
States,  the  National  Resources  Com- 
mittee prepared  the  way  for  closer 
integration  among  state  planning 
boards,  and  these  in  turn  with  the  na- 
tional planning  agency.  Perhaps  the 
outstanding  aspect  of  the  series  of 
conference  sessions,  round  table  and 
panel  discussions  was  the  constant  and 
recurring  evidences  of  the  broadening 
of  the  accepted  base  of  public  plan- 
ning. Added  to  the  familiar  topics  of 
water  resources  and  land  utilization, 
of  soil  conservation  and  population 
statistics,  were  considerations  of  the 


• Sponsored  by  the  National  Roadside  Council,  the  Conservation  Committee  of 
the  Garden  Club  of  America,  the  Roadside  Development  Committee  of  the  National 
Council  of  State  Garden  Clubs,  and  the  American  Pla^'ning  and  Civic  Association. 


Conference  Notes 


social  and  economic  bases  of  planning : 
industrial  localization  and  migration, 
problem  areas,  and  transportation 
problems  viewed  from  angles  of  in- 
come and  costs. 


Silver  Bay  Industrial 
Relations  Conference 

Held  at  Silver  Bay,  New  York. 

The  21st  annual  conference  on  In- 
dustrial Relations  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Industrial  Service  Division  of 
the  National  Council  of  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  concluded 
a new  high  in  the  attempts  of  manage- 
ment of  American  industry  to  under- 
stand and  cultivate  the  morale  and 
spiritual  values  in  relation  to  the  la- 
boring man  both  as  to  problems  of 
controversy  and  as  to  the  future  well- 
being of  the  three  forces  of  manage- 
ment, labor  and  consumer. 

The  outstanding  address  of  the  four- 
day  session  was  delivered  by  Glenn 
Jackson,  New  York  State  Director, 
Department  of  Social  Welfare,  who 
told  the  conference,  “There  is  no  quick 
panacea  or  cure-all  for  the  problem  of 
unemployment.  The  fact  remains  that 
despite  the  efforts  of  both  government 
and  business  there  are  not  enough  jobs 
to  go  around.  Until  the  sign  ‘Men 
Wanted’  appears  there  are  no  jobs 
open  and  we  will  have  unemployment.’’ 

Harrisburg  Chapter 
of  the  American 
Statistical  Association 

Held  at  Harrisburg,  Penn’a,  No- 
vember 21,  1 938. 

The  November  meeting  of  the  local 
Chapter  of  the  American  Statistical 
Association  might  well  be  called  a fair 
sample  of  the  statistical  personnel  of  a 
state  government.  Robert  R.  Nathan’s* 
talk  on  Federal  definition  and  meas- 
urement of  income  was  therefore  most 
appropriate.  The  talk,  impressively 
supported  by  Federal  data  series  and 
charts,  laid  down  at  the  outset  im- 
portant distinctions  between  (a)  “Na- 


tional Income,”  as  the  national  grand 
total  of  all  goods  and  services  pro- 
duced valued  at  market  price;  (b) 
“Economic  Income,”  or  income  paid 
out  as  wages,  salaries,  interest  and 
rent  to  the  four  production-of-wealth 
factors — land,  labor,  capital,  and  man- 
agement, and  (c)  “Consumer  Income,” 
or  income  received  as  total  purchasing 
power  derived  from  all  sources,  in- 
cluding gifts,  inheritances,  relief  and 
the  like.  From  this  base  he  proceeded 
to  certain  modifying  factors  disclosed 
in  trends ; among  them,  changing  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar.  In  the 
distribution  of  national  income  among 
various  groups,  such  as  between  labor, 
farmers,  manufacturers,  professional 
people,  etc.,  the  ratios  of  participation 
were  shown  to  be  fairly  constant,  al- 
though services  were  tending  to  out- 
strip commodities  as  a major  income 
source.  In  per  capita  income,  our 
people  were  shown  to  lead  the  world, 
with  Sweden  and  Switzerland  as 
runners-up.  When,  however,  the  dis- 
tribution of  national  income  by  income 
level  groups  is  attempted,  the  prob- 
lem, Mr.  Nathan  said,  becomes  one  of 
very  real  difficulty.  Thus  far  the 
N.  R.  C.  seems  the  only  effective  at- 
tempt in  this  direction. 


Calendar 

December  28-30 — Detroit  Mich. 

Tax  Policy  League,  Exec.  Sec., 
Dr.  Mable  L.  Walker,  309  E.  34th 
St.,  N.  Y. 

January  12-14 — Washington,  D.  C. 

American  Engineering  Council, 
annual  assembly  and  third  forum, 
Mayflower  Hotel. 

January  16-20 — Harrisburg,  Penna. 
Farm  Show,  Harrisburg  Farm 
Show  Building. 

January  18-20— New  York  City. 
American  Socety  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers, annual  meeting. 

January  18-20 — Washington,  D.  C. 
The  Fourth  General  Assembly  of 
the  Council  of  State  Governments 
will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  May- 
flower. Frank  Bane,  Executive 
Director  of  the  Council. 

February  17-25,  1939 — Baltimore,  Md. 
North  American  Sports,  Garden 
and  Outdoor  Life  Show,  Fifth 
Regiment  Armory.  Conducted  by 
the  Maryland  Outdoor  Life  Fed- 
eration, Inc.  Executive  Offices, 
811  N.  Charles  Street,  Baltimore, 
Md. 


* Statistician,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
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Recent  Planning 
and  Zoning  Activity 


Pittsburgh. — The  Municipal  Plan- 
ning Association  of  Pittsburgh  has 
amended  its  corporate  title  under  the 
new  name  “The  Pittsburgh  Re- 
gional Planning  Association.” 
This  is  the  organization  which  estab- 
lished itself  twenty  years  ago  (1918) 
as  the  “Citizens’  Committee  on  City 
Planning.”  Their  official  publication, 
Progress,  for  October,  in  announcing 
this  revision  of  title,  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  they  are  still  a citizens’ 
group  banded  together,  “to  study ; to 
think ; to  analyze ; to  weigh — in  fact, 
to  carry  forward  a very  difficult  and 
complex  undertaking — the  attempt  to 
lay  the  ground  work,  in  cooperation 
with  others,  for  the  sane  and  con- 
structive development  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Region.” 

MT.  JOY. — Old  times  of  neighborly 
cooperation  were  revived  when  200 
neighbors  of  Benjamin  Ginder  gath- 
ered at  his  farmstead  after  a fire  that 
razed  his  barn  and  destroyed  live 
stock.  They  cleared  away  the  debris, 
husked  1,000  bushels  of  corn,  manured 
the  fields,  and  did  other  jobs  inter- 
rupted by  the  disaster.  Their  pay  was 
generous  portions  of  lemonade  and  a 
vast  “good  neighbor  party”  dinner. 

HARRISBURG,  (city). — Plans  for  a 
new  municipal  water  supply  system, 
taking  water  from  Clark’s  Creek  and 
piping  it  twenty-two  miles  instead  of 
the  present  system  which  takes  water 
from  Susquehanna  River  have  been  ap- 
proved by  voters  in  overwhelming 
majority.  Since  then,  PWA  authori- 
ties have  notified  city  officials  that  a 
Federal  grant  of  $1,236,000,  equal  to 
45%  of  the  project’s  cost,  has  been 
allotted  to  the  city. 

PITTSBURGH.  — The  Department  of 
Architecture  of  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology  has  announced  a lecture- 
seminar  course  on  Community  Plan- 
ning to  be  given  for  1938-1939.  A 


limited  number  of  seats  are  available 
for  visitors  who  may  wish  to  attend. 
Lectures  are  given  Wednesday  from 
3 :30  to  S :30  P.  M.  in  room  102,  Col- 
lege of  Fine  Arts.  The  course  includes 
such  topics  as  “Traffic  Control;” 
“Social  Statistics  and  Their  Interpre- 
tation;” “Administration  of  a Plan- 
ning Board,”  lecture  by  Walter  B. 
Blucher,  director  of  the  American 
Society  of  Planning  Officials,  on  De- 
cember 7 ; “Regional  Planning”  with 
special  reference  to  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority  by  Tracy  B.  Augur, 
President  of  the  American  City  Plan- 
ning Institute,  etc. 

HARRISBURG.  (Capitol) — The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  has  made  it  possible  for 
every  school  district  in  the  Common- 
wealth to  employ  a “Home  and  School 
Visitor”  for  whose  employment  local 
school  districts  will  be  reimbursed  as 
they  are  now  being  reimbursed  for  the 
employment  of  elementary  school 
teachers.  This  newly-created  person- 
nel serves  admirably  as  an  interpreta- 
tive link  between  the  school,  the  child 
and  the  parent. 

EMMAUS.  — Has  been  negotiating 
with  PWA  for  assistance  in  financing 
its  proposed  new  city  hall. 

HARRISBURG.  (Capitol) — The  first 
contract  on  the  $60,000,000  South 
Penn  Super  Highway  project  for  ten 
miles  has  been  let  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike  Commission.  Toll 
rates  of  $1.50  for  passenger  cars  and 
light  trucks ; $4  for  busses ; and  $2  to 
$10  for  heavy  trucks  have  been  an- 
nounced by  the  Commission. 

HARRISBURG. — Material  for  papers 
and  talks  on  Pennsylvania’s  proposed 
State  Park  Program  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Parks  Associa- 
tion, 35  North  Sixth  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, Penn’a,  and  from  Mr.  F.  A.  Pit- 
kin, executive  director  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Planning  Board,  Harris- 
burg, Penn’a. 
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Book  and  Magazine 
Reviews  and 
Directories 


"MODEL  LAWS  FOR  PLAN- 
NING CITIES,  COUNTIES  AND 
STATES”  — Edward  M.  Bassett, 
Frank  B.  Williams,  Alfred  Bettman, 
and  Robert  Whitten,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Press,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1935, 
137  pp.,  $2. 

This  handbook  on  construction  and 
phrasing  of  planning  and  zoning  legis- 
lation— city,  county,  and  State  — is 
number  seven  of  the  “Harvard  City 
Planning  Studies.”  As  might  be  as- 
sumed from  a glance  at  the  list  of 
authors,  the  text  can  be  regarded  as 
indispensible  to  any  planning  library. 
While  the  models  supplied  are  never 
to  be  followed  slavishly,  they  do  pro- 
vide valuable  suggestions  to  any  legis- 
lative body  wishing  to  equip  itself  for 
functionalizing  their  planning.  A great 
deal  is  said  of  “linear  zoning”  as  a 
corrective  for  prevalent  disfigurement 
of  roadside  areas  and  as  a device  for 
protecting  esthetic  values. 

"POWER— A NEW  SOCIAL  AN- 
ALYSIS”— Bertrand  Russell.  W.  W. 
Norton  & Co.,  New  York  City,  1938, 
First  Edition.  305  pp.,  $3. 

“Power”  is  defined  for  the  author’s 
purpose  of  social  analysis  as  being  to 
the  social  sciences  what  energy  has 
become  to  the  natural  sciences.  As 
such  it  constitutes  a social  force 
unique  to  human  society  as  distin- 
guished from  sub-human  life,  a force 
capable  of  taking  a variety  of  forms 
ranging  from  primitive  “naked  power,” 
imposed  without  regard  to  the  wishes 
of  those  subordinated  to  it,  to  the 
modern  force  of  technology  which,  as 
the  author  sees  it,  may  be  equally 
ruthless  and  indifferent.  Against  the 
threat  of  despotism,  whether  human 
or  mechanical  in  origin,  the  only  es- 
cape— and  that  a dubious  one — is  seen 
to  lie  in  a democracy  supported  by 
equality  of  intelligence  and  enlightened 
cooperation.  However,  “the  merits  of 
democracy  are  negative;  it  does  not 
ensure  good  government,  but  prevents 
certain  evils.”  But  what,  asks  Rus- 
sell, is  good  and  evil?  That  is  de- 


termined, he  answers,  by  those  who 
can  punish  what  they  think  to  be  evil. 
Thus  does  might  make  right  in  a very 
pragmatic  if  brutal  sense.  If  there  are 
wide  differences  in  behavior  among  a 
people,  there  will  be  much  conflict  and 
friction.  These  can  be  resolved  for 
the  satisfactory  living  of  any  group 
only  by  resort  to  the  effective  decision 
of  force.  It  would  seem  to  follow 
that  the  best  antidote  to  violence  and 
harsh  direction  lies  in  common  agree- 
ments as  to  what  is  good  conduct. 
This  can  very  well  be  a chief  func- 
tion of  education.  Yet  education,  too, 
must  take  its  values  and  direction 
from  some  point  of  origin  or  frame  of 
reference.  The  optimum  disposition 
of  opportunity  for  self-determination 
calls  for  the  translation  of  a consensus 
of  opinion  into  a plan  of  action. 

"BETTER  CITY  GOVERN- 
MENT"— Annals,  The  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science,  Philadelphia,  Penna.,  Septem- 
ber, 1938,  number,  V ol.  199,  302  pp., 
$2. 

The  most  cursory  review  of  the 
table  of  contents  of  this  issue  of  the 
Annals  must  disclose  not  only  the 
timeliness  of  the  material  but  also  its 
critical  and  comprehensive  nature.  A 
more  careful  examination  of  the  ar- 
ticles themselves  discloses  as  central 
theses:  (a)  the  changing  role  of  city 
government  from  a political  to  a man- 
agerial base  and  (b)  the  need  for  ef- 
fective education  to  prepare  competent 
administrative  personnel  and  to  bring 
the  citizenry  to  a helpful  understand- 
ing of  their  pressing  need  for  good 
public  management,  wisely  planned. 
The  ends  of  good  public  management 
are  found,  however,  to  lie  not  so  much 
in  any  one  form  of  city  government 
(for  all  forms  have  records  of  success 
and  failure)  as  in  the  use  of  the 
budgetary  controls  which  have  been 
perfected  by  private  business  for  the 
fulfillment  of  planned  programs  for 
operation  as  well  as  for  capital 
expansion. 
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Book  and  Magazine  Reviews  and  Directories 


"ZONING  AND  PLANNING  IN 
NEW  YORK  STATE’’— Charles  A. 
Rathkopf,  assisted  by  Arden  H.  Rath- 
kopf,  Members  of  the  New  York  Bar. 
Grosby  Press,  New  York  City,  1937. 
415  pp. 

This  book  attempts  to  do  for  a 
neighboring  state  what  our  recent 
Pennsylvania  manual  of  “Planning 
and  Zoning;  Powers  and  Procedures” 
(of  which  two  volumes  are  now  avail- 
able) has  done  for  Pennsylvania  leg- 
islation in  this  field.  The  New  York 
law  and  procedure  in  its  purpose,  pre- 
scriptions and  practice  seems  more 
closely  confined  to  the  physical  as- 
pects of  planning  than  in  our  Com- 
monwealth. In  addition  to  the  ex- 
pository text  there  is  an  excellent  top- 
ical index  and  generous  use  of  perti- 
nent court  decisions. 

"TRANSITION  ZONING”— 
Arthur  C.  Coniey.  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Press,  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts, 1933.  150  pp.,  $1.50. 

The  dogmatic  confidence  with  which 
zoning  started  out  to  separate  sheep 
from  goats  has  long  since  come  to 
learn  that  while  all  cats  may  be  gray 
by  night,  they  are  rarely  either  wholly 
white  or  black  by  day.  A major  func- 
tion assigned  to  adjustment  boards 
under  zoning  ordinances  has  been  the 
critical  determination  of  the  degree  to 
which  the  hard  and  fast  definition  of 
districts  is  to  be  tempered  by  discre- 
tion. In  this  book,  the  author,  assist- 
ant professor  of  city  planning  at 


Harvard,  has  made  an  attempt  to  iso- 
late and  squarely  face  the  problem 
that  zoning  must  be  prepared  to  ac- 
commodate not  only  these  fine  gradua- 
tions but  also  must  be  prepared  to  ac- 
commodate growth  along  boundary 
lines  of  logical  development  rather 
than  to  stifle  initiative  and  freeze  up 
flexibility.  In  this  resort  to  transi- 
tion zoning,  the  community  is  recog- 
nized as  a changing  as  well  as  a grow- 
ing social  organism.  The  responsibil- 
ity any  such  approach  places  upon 
public  planners  is  fully  commensurate 
with  the  opportunity  for  constant  and 
continuous  adjustment  within  the  let- 
ter as  well  as  within  the  spirit  of  the 
law. 

"TAX  RELATIONS  AMONG 
GOVERNMENTAL  UNITS’’  — 
Symposium  conducted  by  the  Tax 
Policy  League,  December  27-30,  1937 
at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  Tax  Policy 
League,  Inc.,  309  East  Thirty-fourth 
Street,  Nezv  York  City.  226  pp. 

The  book  is  made  up  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  a symposium  on  the  complex 
problem  of  deriving  some  workable 
formula  to  bring  order  into  our  pres- 
ent tax  tangle  of  the  forty-eight  states, 
our  territorial  possessions  and  a cen- 
tral Federal  tax-levying  government, 
not  to  speak  of  the  thousands  of  lesser 
political  sub-divisions.  The  concluding 
contribution  by  Philip  H.  Cornick,  In- 
stitute of  Public  Administration,  en- 
titled “State  Planning  and  Future 
Local  Revenues,”  offers  most  for  plan- 
ning students  and  experts. 

T 


As  Others  See  Et . . . 


“Problems  of  Regional  Plans’”* 

“It  is  interesting  for  the  public  to  learn  from  time  to  time  of  the  progress  made 
and  the  type  of  subjects  being  studied  by  the  Harrisburg  Area  Regional  Planning 
Committee.  Such  reports  at  intervals  proves  clearly  that  long-range  planning 
covers  not  only  a lot  of  ground  but  a lot  of  time  and  cannot  be  otherwise.  . . . 

“If  such  intelligent  principles  are  allowed  to  operate,  there  will  be  none  of  the 
tangles  which  so  often  afflict  an  area.  One  of  these  familiar  tangles  is  the  over- 
development of  home-building  sites.  Often  high-pressure  home-site  developers  take 
over  farm  lands  for  such  purposes  when  already  there  is  an  adquate  acreage  de- 
veloped for  home  sites.  In  many  instances  it  might  have  been  better  to  allow  farm 
land  to  remain  farm  land  and  let  the  settlements  nearby  have  the  advantage  of  the 
open  spaces.  . . . 

“There  are  many  diverse  elements  which  need  to  be  harmonized  if  the  area’s  de- 
velopment is  to  be  orderly  and  satisfactory  to  the  great  majority  of  persons,  and  it 
is  good  to  know  that  these  matters  are  now  receiving  earnest  and  expert  con- 
sideration.” 

• Editorial  appearing  in  the  Harrisburg  “Patriot”  for  December  1,  1938. 
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Book  and  Magazine  Reviews  and  Directories 


PERIODICALS  DIRECTORY 

Country  Life 
November  30,  1938 

"Our  Soil — Our  Life” — R.  G.  Cross, 
Ph.  D. — “Each  year  erosion  robs 
our  land  of  63,000,000  tons  of  fer- 
tile soil.”  Points  out  methods  for 
country  estate  owners  to  follow 
that  “are  not  secrets;  they  are  not 
patented.  On  the  contrary,  they 
are  available,  offered  to,  urged 
upon  land  owners  everywhere. 

The  Planners’  Journal 

September-October,  1938 

“Federal  Housing  Administration 
Standards  for  Land  Subdivision” 
by  Charles  D.  Clark,  109  pp. — A 
resume  of  F.  H.  A.’s  standards  of 
demand,  community  amenities,  de- 
sign, and  protection  which  “col- 
lectively create  a subdivision  em- 
bodying the  sound  principles  of 
social,  economic,  and  physical 
planning.”  The  article  presents 
an  admirable  synopsis  and  sug- 
gests that  “definite  areas  should 
be  designated”  by  means  of  re- 
corded “restrictive  covenants”  as 
instruments  of  community  man- 
agement. 

The  Military  Engineer 

November  and  December,  1938 

“Use  of  Triangulation,”  pp.  397- 
399,  inclusive. — Dr.  William  Bowie, 
President,  the  Society  of  Ameri- 
can Military  Engineers,  Former 
Chief  of  Division  of  Geodesy,  U.  S. 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. — An 
interestingly  written  historical  re- 
view of  triangulation  from  its 
primitive  beginning  in  1578  in 
Denmark  and  1669  in  France  to  its 
present  perfection  and  use  in  the 
physics  of  earth  and  light,  land 
measurement  and  precise  location 
for  civil  and  military  uses.  De- 
scribes United  States  Triangula- 
tion net  and  the  slow  but  encour- 
aging world-wide  unification  of 
triangulation  systems. 

State  Government 

November,  1938 

“Four  States  and  a River,”  pp. 
210-212-214,  Elwood  J.  Turner, 
Chairman,  Interstate  Commission 
on  the  Delaware  River  Basin. — 
"The  Delaware  River  touches  the 
lives  of  five  million  people — set- 
tled by  favorable  and  fortuitous 
circumstances,  within  the  water- 
shed of  a river  more  than  four 
hundred  miles  in  length — which 
flows  through  four  states.”  As 
such,  this  rich  and  diversified 
drainage  basin  presents  a wide 
range  of  problems  calling  for  joint 
interstate  cooperation.  But  chief 
and  immediately  commanding  the 
attention  of  the  regional  planning 
agency,  popularly  known  as 
“Incodel,”  is  that  of  abatement  of 
water  pollution.  Mr.  Turner  pre- 
sents a clear,  comprehensive  pic- 
ture of  the  nature  and  scope  of 
this  problem;  the  legal  bases  for 
corrective  effort,  and  the  specific 
proposals  for  enforcing  existing 
provisions  to  assure  that  adequate 
sewage  collection  and  treatment 
upon  which  practical  solution  of 
water  pollution  problems,  in  the 
last  analysis,  is  seen  by  the  author 
to  rest.  An  excellent  account  of 
practical  and  productive  regional 
cooperation  and  coordination. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

The  books  included  in  these 
monthly  lists  are  intended  for 
those  who  wish  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  historical  and 
cultural  backgrounds  of  public 
planning,  as  well  as  for  those 
interested  primarily  in  the  tech- 
nical aspects. 

•Annals,  The,  “Better  City  Govern- 
ment” number,  September,  1938,  Vol. 
199,  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science,  3457  Walnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Penna.  302  pp.  $2.00. 

“Building  Lines  and  Reservations 
for  Future  Streets” — Russel  V.  Black 
and  Mary  H.  Black.  Harvard  Univer- 
sity Press,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1935. 
243  pp.  $2.00. 

“A  Method  of  Rural  Land  Classifi- 
cation”— Charles  E.  Kellogg  and  J. 
Kenneth  Ablelter.  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agri- 
culture, Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  1935.  35  pp.  50c. 

“The  Law  of  City  Planning  and 
Zoning” — Frank  B.  Williams.  The 
Maxmillan  Company,  60  5th  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  1922.  $5.00. 

* “Model  Laws  for  Planning  Cities, 
Counties,  and  States” — Edward  M. 
Bassett  and  others.  Harvard  Univer- 
sity Press,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1935. 
137  pp.  $2.00. 

“Municipal  Finance  Legislation” — 
Public  Administration  Service,  1313 
East  60th  Street,  Chicago,  111.  64  pp. 

1938.  $1.00. 

“Municipal  Borrowing  Power,  Debts 
and  Unemployment” — Karl  Scholz. 
Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board, 
Harrisburg,  Penna.,  1937.  (Mlmeo.) 
18  pp.,  tables  and  appendices. 

“Planning  and  Zoning,  Powers  and 
Procedures”  — Pennsylvania  State 
Planning  Board,  Harrisburg,  Penna. 
2 volumes.  1938. 

“Power  and  the  Modern  World” — 
Bertrand  Russell.  W.  W.  Norton 
Company,  70  5th  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  1938.  305  pp.  $3.00. 

“Premature  Subdivision  and  Its 
Consequences” — P.  H.  Cornick.  Insti- 
tute of  Public  Administration,  1938. 
346  pp.  $1.50. 

“Rebirth  of  Monopoly” — William  J. 
Kemnitzer.  Harper  and  Brothers,  49 
East  33rd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
1938.  261  pp.  $2.50. 

* “Transition  Zoning” — Arthur  C. 
Comey.  Harvard  University  Press, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  1933.  150  pp.  $1.50. 

RECENT  ACCESSIONS 
“Planning  Neighborhoods  for  Small 
Houses” — ^Technical  Bulletin  No.  5, 
F.  H.  A.,  1938.  33  pp.  Clear,  simple, 

practical. 

“Planning  Profitable  Neighbor- 
hoods”— Technical  Bulletin  No.  7,  F. 
H.  A.,  1938.  36  pp.  Graphic  section 

on  technique  of  subdivision  layout 
very  good. 

“Public  Works  Planning  in  Okla- 
homa”— Oklahoma  Planning  and  Re- 
sources Board,  Oklahoma  City,  1938. 
54  pp.  Practical  criteria  cited. 

“State  Housing  Authority  Legisla- 
tion”— National  Association  of  Hous- 
ing Officials,  Chicago,  111.,  1938.  16 

pp.  Excellent  diagramatic  abstract 
by  states. 

“The  Future  of  State  Planning” — 
National  Resources  Committee.  Sup- 
erintendent of  Documents,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  1938.  117  pp.  25c.  Criti- 

cal, authoritative,  comprehensive  an- 
alysis of  functional  aspects. 

* Reviewed  In  this  issue. 
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Pennsylvania  Planning 

"collect  and  publish  information,  relating  to 
the  proper  development  of  the  State  and 
the  conservation  of  its  natural  resources,  de- 
signed to  promote  the  general  welfare,  and 
to  make  such  recommendations  thereon  to 
the  Governor,  as  it  may  deem  proper  and 
advisable.” — State  Planning  Board  Law,  Act 
No.  32,  Special  Session,  1936,  Sec.  4-d. 
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THE  HONORABLE  ARTHUR  H.  JAMES 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania 


COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE  PLANNING  BOARD 
HARRISBURG 


january  18.  1939 


The  Honorable  Arthur  H.  James 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

Dear  Governor  James: 

In  accordance  with  provisions  of  the  Act  setting  forth 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  State  Planning  Board, 
which  instruct  it  to 

. . submit  a report  of  its  recommendations 
for  State  improvements  and  developments  in 
January  of  each  year  to  the  Governor.”* 

the  Board  respectfully  submits  for  your  consideration,  as 
has  been  its  custom  to  date,  the  following  brief  sum- 
mary of  conclusions  and  recommendations. 


Sincerely  yours. 


Acting  Ghairman. 


♦ state  Planning  Board  I. aw,  Act  32,  Special  Session,  1036,  Sec.  10. 


Working  interiors,  State  Planning  Board,  showing  multiplicity  of  functions 

performed. 


Foreword 


CThe  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  is  a thirty 
billion  dollar  business  corporation,  the  second 
largest  in  assets  in  the  United  States  and  the  second 
largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

Cits  government  is  engaged  in  the  business  of 
promoting  the  health  and  prosperity  and  protecting 
the  safety  and  rights  of  ten  million  people. 

CP  rivate  corporations  of  similar  size  and  complex- 
ity would  not  dare  attempt  to  operate  their  busi- 
nesses without  a competent  research  and  planning 
department. 

CThe  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  recognizing 
this  need,  created  the  Pennsylvania  State  Planning 
Board  to  assist  in  coordinating  governmental  ac- 
tivity, to  gather  facts  and  arrange  them  so  that  the 
Governor  and  Legislature  can  use  them  in  making 
decisions  of  policy. 
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COOPERATIVE  RtLATlONS 


Good  internal  organization  can  be  as  necessary  to  effective  state  planning  as  are 
coordinated  external  relationships. 
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Place  of  Planning  in 
Public  Administration 


“There  is  hereby  created  a State  Planning  Board,  an  independent  . . . 
board  . . . [Sec.  2]  ...  to  prepare  and  to  perfect  a State  Master  Plan  for 
the  physical  development  of  the  State,  its  agencies  and  political  sub- 
divisions. [Sec.  4-a]  . . . collect  and  publish  information  relating  to  the 
proper  development  of  the  State  and  the  conservation  of  its  natural  re- 
sources [Sec.  4-d]  . . . submit  ...  its  recommendations  for  State  im- 
provements and  developments  ...  to  the  Governor  [Sec.  10].”’ 


In  the  Pennsylvania  State  Plan' 
ning  Law  the  status  of  public 
planning  has  been  clearly  and 
wisely  defined  as  advisory,  much 
in  the  nature  of  a staif  service 
to  the  executive  branch  of  gov' 
ernment. 

Among  those  who  view  public 
planning  as  a necessary  and  de- 
sirable  activity  of  government, 
are  a considerable  number  who 
associate  planning  primarily  with 
the  conservation  of  public  rC' 
sources.  Viewing  with  alarm  the 
depletion  of  irreplaceable  natural 
resources — our  coal,  our  oil,  our 
metals — these  turn  with  growing 
anxiety  to  government  as  the  saf' 
est  and  surest  agency  for  protect- 
ing  us  against  our  own  headlong 
cupidities.'  In  the  deliberations 
of  the  State  Planning  Board  “con- 
servation” is  defined  as  “prudent 
use.”  Prudent  use  is  impossible 
without  comprehensive  and  far- 
sighted planning.  Sound  plan- 
ning is  impossible  without  ex- 


ploratory research,  and  for  effec- 
tive research  pertinent  data  that 
are  reliable  and  timely  are  neces- 
sary. 

1.  The  Pouisylvania  State 
Planning  Board.  The  principle 
of  pre-planned  management  has 
long  been  familiar  to  private  busi- 
ness. Foremost  among  their 
specialized  functions  successful 
and  progressive  industrialists  place 
that  of  planning.  For  the  most 
efficient  management  of  public 
business  a State  agency  specifically 
set  aside  for  the  exercise  of  the 
planning  function  seems  the  most 
practical  way  of  meeting  the 
pressing  need  for  closer  coordina- 
tion in  the  conduct  of  govern- 
ment. In  Pennsyk’ania  this  need 
has  been  met  by  the  creation,  in 
July  of  19J4,  of  a State  Planning 
Board,  which  was  subsequently 
established  on  a statutory  basis 
as  a permanent  part  of  the  State’s 
governmental  machinery.® 

During  the  two  administrations 


1 state  Planning-  Board  Law,  Act  Xo.  32,  P.  L.  1936,  Special  Session.  Subse- 
quent citations  as  headings  of  articles  from  same  source. 

- See  Xews  Releases  Nos.  75,  76,  ‘‘The  Case  of  Old  King  Coal,"  “Pennsyl- 
vania’s Dwindling  Wood  Pile,”  and  X'o.  77.  “I’ennsylvania,  A Dust  Bowl?"  Is- 
sued in  “Know  Your  State”  Series,  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board,  April 
13,  20,  and  27,  193S. 

“ State  Planning  Board  Law;  Act  No.  32,  P,  L.  1936.  Special  Session. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  POPULATION 
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PROBLEM  AREAS  SHOWN  IN  RELATION  TO  1930  POPULATION  DISTRIBUTION 
Discloses  correspondence  of  problem  areas  with  areas  of  sparse  population. 


Place  of  Planning  in  Public  Administration 


under  which  it  has  functioned,  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Planning 
Board  has  had  ample  opportunity 
to  vindicate  the  judgment  of  its 
sponsors.  The  Board  has,  from 
its  inception,  taken  its  obligations 
to  be  that  of  a public  service  that 
must  be  maintained  above  sus- 
picion of  partisanship  or  bias.  It 
has,  in  this  period  of  self-organi- 
zation and  orientation,  developed 
a research  technique  as  scientific 
and  objective  as  that  of  any  lab- 
oratory. 

Pursuant  of  its  prescribed  du- 
ties, the  Pennsylvania  State  Plan- 
ning Board  has  been  brought  to 
a lively  appreciation  of  the  prac- 


tical impossibility  of  solving 
wholly  within  any  one  of  the 
Commonwealth’s  administrative 
units  the  problems  arising  from 
the  use  and  abuse  of  the  Com- 
monwealth’s resources.  The  loca- 
tion of  a new  State  highway — to 
cite  but  one  of  a number  of  ex- 
amples— raises  questions  as  to 
relative  needs  and  the  effects  of 
any  proposed  location;  questions 
that  cannot  be  answered  without 
giving  consideration  to  density, 
mobility  and  trends  of  population, 
to  accessibility  of  trading  centers, 
to  industrial  concentrations  and 
their  trends  and  to  a host  of  like 
items.  The  public  acquisition  of 


A major  function  of  the  State  Planning  Board  is  to  act  as  a cooperating  agency  in 
the  coordination  of  public  administration. 
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Pennsylvania’s  Drainage  Structure 


Place  of  Planning  in  Public  Administration 


land  in  a “problem  area”  and  the 
effective  use  of  the  land  for  for- 
estry  or  recreation  may  be  creat- 
ing rather  than  solving  problems 
unless  the  effects  of  the  change 
upon  population  patterns  and 
upon  the  local  tax  base  are  clearly 
understood. 

The  broad  scope  and  purpose 
of  the  State  Planning  Board  is 
reflected  in  the  prescribed  com- 
position of  its  personnel.  Four 
departmental  heads,  representing 
the  major  fields  chiefly  affected 
by  and  in  need  of  public  planning, 
bring  to  the  deliberations  of  the 
board  their  intimate  inside  view 
of  administration  problems.  These 
are  combined  with  five  citizen 
members  able  to  represent  public 
opinion  in  its  more  intimate  and 
informal  aspects.  The  result  is 
a well-balanced  and  versatile 
working  unit  capable  of  construct- 
ing the  sort  of  comprehensive  and 
long-range  program  envisaged  as 
the  master  plan®  described  by  the 
terms  of  the  enabling  act.® 

2.  State  Plannmg  Board  and 
the  Realistic  Use  of  Regional 
Planning.  In  a social  order  ren- 
dered as  mobile  by  rapid  trans- 
portation and  communication  as  is 
ours,  the  traditional  framework  of 
political  government  often  proves 


too  inelastic  to  meet  emergency 
needs.  To  meet  this  difficulty  re- 
gional planning  provides,  within 
the  frame  of  present  government, 
a flexible  and  appropriate  tool  for 
planning.’ 

An  excellent  example  of  re- 
gional structure,  more  tangible 
and  permanent  than  most,  is  that 
of  the  drainage  basin  structure 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  environ- 
mental influences  local  to  each 
drainage  basin®  can  readily  be  seen 
not  to  stop  at  or  to  become  ap- 
preciably altered  at  state  lines. 

When  these  regional  considera- 
tions overlap  adjoining  state  areas, 
as  is  the  case  in  the  Pennsylvania 
drainage  basin  structure,  the 
function  of  the  State  Planning 
Board  changes  from  that  of  a co- 
ordinator of  plans  for  component 
communities  to  a cooperator  in 
plans  for  a more  inclusive  com- 
munity. But  again  it  is  the  po- 
litical unit — the  State — that  con- 
stitutes the  actual  operating 
agency. 

3.  Local  Planning  Commis- 
sions. The  idea  of  community 
planning  for  fitting  the  commun- 
ity into  its  most  productive  rela- 
tionships in  the  well-rounded  and 
nicely  balanced  composite  which 
our  high-powered  civilization  re- 


■'  In  process  of  tentative  preparation.  See  also  “Annual  Report’’  number. 
Pennsylvania  Planning,  January,  1938. 

“ State  Planning  Board  Law,  Act  No.  32,  P.  L.  1936,  Special  Session,  Sec.  6. 

See  “Planning  and  Zoning;  Powers  and  Procedures,’’  Vol.  1,  Chap  IV.,  State 
Planning  Board  Publication  No.  11. 

® See  “Drainage  Basin  Study,’’  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board  publica- 
tion No.  10,  1937.  See  also  “Water  Planning,’’  National  Resources  Committee 
pamphlet,  February,  1938,  and  “Drainage  Basin  Problems  and  Progress,”  Na- 
tional Resources  Committee  Report,  December,  1937,  to  which  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Planning  Board  made  substantial  contributions. 
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Natural  scenic  beauty  of  the  Delaware  River  unmarred  by  offensive 

obstructions. 
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Adjacent  scenic  spot  in  the  Delaware  Water  Cap  marred  by  unsightly 
structures  and  excessive  advertising. 


Place  of  Planning  in  Public  Administration 


quires,  has  made  progress  some' 
what  slowly.  But  it  is  an  idea 
that  can  be  counted  on  to  gather 
increasing  support  as  it  goes  along. 

To  the  local  community  the 
State  Planning  Board  stands  in 
dual  relationship:  (a)  it  prO' 
vides  the  State  master  plan  and 


the  State  long'term  development 
program®  within  which  local 
plans  should  be  brought  to  oper- 
ate harmoniously,  and  (b)  it  as- 
sists the  local  community,  by  this 
selfsame  process,  to  uncover  and 
to  realise  more  fully  its  own  po- 
tentialities and  opportunities. 


C A next  step  could  very  well  be  a closer  alignment  of  the  State  Plan- 
ning Board  with  the  executive  and  administrative  arms  of  government. 
This  may  be  accomplished  in  two  ways:  (a)  by  a more  active  conform- 
ity of  all  State  departments  and  bureaus  with  the  provisions  of  the  State 
Planning  Enabling  Act  that  “all  State  departments,  divisions,  and  of- 
ficials shall  submit  their  respective  ten-year  programs  and  proposals 
for  improvement”  to  the  State  Planning  Board, “ and  (b)  by  having  the 
State  Planning  Board  drawn  upon  as  a matter  of  established  routine  for 
the  formulation  and  guidance  of  administrative  policies  and  programs  at 
all  levels  of  governmental  operation,  and  for  the  impartial  appraisal  of 
matters  of  public  policy  as  they  affect  these  aspects  of  the  State’s  wel- 
fare embraced  in  the  master  plan  described  in  the  Act. 


Courtesy  of  U.  S.  Dep't  of  Agriculture,  Soil  Conservation  Service 

Ravages  from  unchecked  erosion.  Foresighted  planning  can  prevent  this. 


“Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Law;  Act  No,  32,  P.  L.  1936,  Special  Session, 
Sec.  4-c. 

“ Ibid. 
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Land  Use  Planning 
and  Control 


. . also  a land  utilization  program,  including  the  general  classi- 
fication and  allocation  of  the  land  within  the  State  amongst  mineral, 
agricultural,  soil  conservation,  water  conservation,  forestry,  recreational, 
industrial,  urbanization,  housing,  and  other  uses  and  purposes.  [Sec. 
4-a.]” 


The  phrase  “land-use  planning” 
employs  the  term  land-use'^  in  a 
broader  sense  than  that  of  the 
mere  cultivation  of  land  for  crops 
or  the  extraction  of  mineral  and 
kindred  resources.  It  embraces 
residential,  industrial,  and  recrea- 
tional uses  as  well.  It  concerns 
Itself  with  the  placement  of  roads 
and  streets,  parks,  and  public 
buildings,  with  the  problems  of 
all  forms  of  transportation,  the 
platting  of  land  subdivisions,  the 
structure  of  cities,  and  the  loca- 
tion and  trends  of  industry. 

1.  Problems  of  Improper  Laud 
Use.  Much  of  the  modern  plan- 
ning movement  that  deals  with 
the  use  of  rural  lands  had  its 
origin  in  the  conservation  efforts 
of  a generation  ago.  The  ruth- 


less depletion  of  our  virgin  for- 
ests, the  reckless  dissipation  of 
irreplaceable  natural  resources, 
aroused  among  many  far-sighted 
people  genuine  anxiety  as  to  the 
dire  consequences  of  premature 
exhaustion.”  And  while  the  more 
thoughful  critics  of  waste  sought 
their  arguments  in  contemporary 
disadvantages,  there  were  many — 
more  naive — to  whom  the  only 
solution  seemed  to  be  a rigid,  if 
ultimately  futile,  rationing  of  our 
fading  resources.^ 

Growing  up  side  by  side  with 
the  concern  for  a dwindling  in- 
heritance of  natural  resources  has 
been  an  increasing  recognition  of 
the  immediate  environmental 
needs  of  human  beings,  especially 
as  they  are  massed  in  cities  and 


1 See  also  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Bulletin,  No.  41,  Summary  of  Out- 
standing Laws  Affecting  Land  Use  Enacted  Between  August  1 and  December  1, 
1938.  (State  and  National.) 

^ Of  a total  from  all  sources — natural  reservoirs,  oil  shales,  and  coals — of 
726,236,8(12,000  barrels  (forty-two  U.  S.  gallons  per  barrel)  there  yet  remain 
706,101,320.000  barrels,  or  ninety-seven  and  two-tenths  per  cent.  However,  less 
than  half  (forty-eight  and  five-tenths  per  cent)  of  our  national  total  from  na- 
tural reservoirs — the  readiest  and  most  economical  source  to  date — remains,  ac- 
cording to  “Relnrth  of  Monopoly,” — Kemnitzer,  1938.  Of  this  total,  Pennsyl- 
vania oils  constituted  in  1933  only  one  and  nine-tenths  per  cent.  Pennsylvania 
oils  passed  their  zenith  as  long  ago  as  1891,  according  to  Dr.  George  H.  Ashley, 
Chief  Geologist,  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Internal  Affairs,  in  Pennsylvania 
Planning  for  March,  1938.  Frank  G.  Whitmore,  Dean,  School  of  Chemistry 
and  Physics,  Pennsylvania  State  College:  “A  time  will  come  when  there  will 
he  no  coal,  no  petroleum  and  no  natural  gas.  Conservatively,  this  period  is  at 
least  a century  away.  In  the  ineantime,  the  chemist  will  have  taken  care  of 
the  prol)lem  by  making  use  of  annual  crops.”  See  also  News  Release  No.  75 
in  “Know  Your  State”  series,  April  13,  1938. 

3 As  late  as  1890  Pennsylvania  ranked  among  the  first  three  states  in  timber 
production;  today  Pennsylvania  produces  lumber  for  less  than  half  of  the 
wood  products  used  in  the  State.  Added  to  2,500,000  acres  of  idle  cleared  land 
besides  cut-over  areas,  are  550,000  acres  of  tax  delinquent  land  sold  from  the 
Court  House  steps  by  1933  (See  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board  Preliminary 
Report,  Dec.,  1934;  Publication  No.  1.) 
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LAROF  f'ROPORTiON  OF  SE.vrRL  SHCET  OR  GULLV  EROSION 


Courtesy  Harrisburg  Housing  Authority 
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Some  of  Pennsylvania’s  bad  housing;  potent  reasons  for  action  to  preserve 
health,  morals  and  well-being  of  Pennsylvania  people. 


Land  U se  Planning  and  Control 


urban  areas.  Healthful,  efficient, 
and  economical  urban  existence 
call  for  new  ways  of  laying  out 
and  using  the  land  for  urban  pur- 
poses. 

From  a period  of  comparative 
isolation  of  cities  there  have 
emerged  the  complicated  problems 
of  wide  regional  relationships  of 
areas  of  population  concentra' 
tion.  The  twenty-mile  cruising 
range  of  the  horse  and  buggy  has 
been  indefinitely  lengthened  by 
the  automobile.  These  evolving 
conditions  and  circumstances  call 
for  a great  array  of  services;  serv- 
ices which  must  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  things  laid  down  on  the 
land;  Concrete  highways,  airports, 
modernised  waterways  and  rail- 
ways, new  housing,  the  location 
and  character  of  which,  in  the  in- 
terests of  either  good  service  or  of 
immediate  and  ultimate  economy, 
cannot  be  left  to  chance. 

2.  Requirements  of  Land-Use 
Planning.  Real  planning  begins, 
however,  with  the  departure  from 
existing  conditions  into  proposals 
for  future  land  uses  which  shall 
serve  as  the  basis  for  comprehen- 


sive long-range  development  of 
land  and  facilities. 

An  area  ideally  equipped  with 
soil  and  climate  may  be  badly  lo- 
cated in  regard  to  appropriate 
markets.  Splendid  recreational 
areas  may  be  found  much  too  re- 
mote for  the  urban  dweller^  who 
can  spend  only  a few  dollars  a 
year  on  recreation  transportation.® 
Park  areas  readily  accessible  to 
city  dwellers  may  be  found  indis- 
pensable to  relieve  congested 
housing.  Thus  at  every  step  the 
land-use  planner  is  confronted 
with  a variety  of  alternatives. 

Difficult  as  is  this  determination 
of  the  most  productive  combina- 
tion, it  constitutes  the  lesser  part 
of  the  land-use  planning  problem; 
the  means  for  materialising  plans 
into  reality  must  be  given  equal  if 
not  greater  consideration.  To  pro- 
cure suitable  lands  on  which  to  re- 
settle underprivileged  people  of 
“problem  areas”  may  call  for  ex- 
penditures so  great  as  to  wipe 
out  much  of  the  savings  from  the 
elimination  of  excessive  govern- 
mental services — schools,®  roads, 
mail  service,  health  supervision 


•*  A compilation  by  the  State  Planning  Board  from  1.5,705  questionnaires  dis- 
tributed in  1936  to  visitors  in  State  Recreational  Areas  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Forests  and  tVaters  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Park 
Service,  indicated  that  visitors  on  a day’s  outing  traveled  a median  distance 
of  only  twenty-six  and  four-tenths  miles  to  reach  a recreational  area. 

^ A survey  of  1,739  white  and  19S  colored  families  of  wage  earner  and  clerical 
statuses  made  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  1933-1935,  disclosed 
that  in  Philadelphia  seventy-seven  per  cent,  or  over  three-fourths,  of  the  white 
population  of  this  status,  and  over  87  per  cent  of  the  colored,  owned  no  auto- 
mobile. For  Pittsburgh  only  thirty-four  per  cent  of  white  and  nineteen  and 
six-tenths  per  cent  of  colored  families  own  automobiles.  The  figures  for 
Scranton  run  above  Philadelphia,  but  under  Pittsburgh,  while  those  of  Johns- 
town and  Lancaster  run  above  both  for  whites. — “Money  Disbursements  of 
Wage  Earners  and  Clerical  Workers  in  Five  Pennsylvania  Cities,’’  Serial  No. 
R 556,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  (Reprint 
from  Monthly  Labor  Review,  June  1937). 

® For  a specific  school  in  a district  of  Cameron  County  within  the  “problem 
areas’’  a cost  per  pupil  of  |378  for  the  year  1935-1936  was  disclosed.  See 
“Cameron  County,  An  Analysis  of  Problems,’’  Pennsylvania  State  Planning 
Board  Publication  No.  9,  1937. 
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LAND  USE  TREND  IN  LANCASTER  COUNTY 


1090  1900  191 

YEAR  OF  CENSUS 


30  I93S 


Extent  and  trend  of  farmland  in  a populous  and  intensively  developed 

agricultural  area. 


LAND  USE  TREND  IN  CAMERON  COUNTY 


total  land  AflEA  250  080  ACBES 


NON -FAR M LAND 


1920  I92S  1930  1935 
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Extent  and  trend  of  farmland  in  a sparsely  inhabited  and 
non-agricultural  area. 


Land  U se  Planning  and  Control 


and  the  like — necessitated  by 
sparseness  and  remoteness  of  pop' 
ulation.  And  all  this  with  per- 
haps  little  assurance  that  people 
grown  up  among  primitive  condi- 
tions  will  not  precipitate  blight 
in  new  neighborhoods. 

Nor  is  the  example  at  all  fanci' 
ful.  A surprisingly  large  portion 
of  Pennsylvania  by  all  accepted 
criteria — land  values,  yields,  tax 
delinquency,  income,  etc. — must 
be  classed  among  these  “problem 
areas.”’  Unless  thorough  analysis 
is  insisted  on  serious  oversights 
are  likely. 

3.  Land  U Regulation,  Re- 
habilitation, and  Salvage.  Most 
familiar  of  all  devices  for  plan 
enforcement  is  coning.^  This  pro- 
tective  device  serves  as  a sort  of 
quarantine  upon  the  spread  of 
vicious  practice.  It  arrests  abuse. 
It  may  even  immunise  blight.  But 
it  cannot  undo  past  damage  im- 
mediately.  It  is  a harsh  if  effec' 
tive  instrument  for  compulsory 
regulation  and  so  should  be  re' 
sorted  to  with  great  care  and 
never  without  that  thorough  can' 


vass  of  all  considerations  present 
and  future  which  effective  plan' 
ning  is  best  qualified  to  provide. 

Public  acquisition  of  submar- 
ginal lands  or  of  lands  put  to 
dubious  uses  is  an  etfective  but 
costly  alternative  to  soiling. 
But  even  where  there  is  public 
land  acquisition  for  carrying  out 
the  correction  of  "problem  area” 
conditions,  the  question  of  proper 
disposition  of  such  land  has  to 
be  met  by  some  program  of  rc' 
habilitation  or  salvage.  Refor' 
estation  and  recreational  uses®  prO' 
vide  ready  but  not  universal  solu- 
tions. There  are  areas  even  in 
Pennsylvania  that  seem  to  defy 
any  form  of  economical  salvage 
and  which  can  be  beneficially 
held  in  public  ownership  only  as 
a guarantee  against  settlement  and 
misuse  by  underprivileged  people. 
Lack  of  preventive  planning  thus 
results  in  excessive  drains  upon 
the  Commonwealth’s  treasury,  a 
burden  of  social  overhead  which 
has  to  be  paid  out  of  the  pockets 
of  more  fortunate  or  better-man- 
aged communities. 


Ci  Next  steps  in  land-use  planning  should  have  to  do  primarily  with 
three  major  items:  (a)  a carefully  thought  out  public  land-acquisition 
program  to  include  marginal-land  salvage  by  reforestation,  recreational 
uses  consistent  with  density  and  economic  status  of  population,  and  for 
wild-life  conservation:  (b)  the  arrest  and  control  of  urban  and  rural 
blight  through  zoning  and  other  forms  of  land-use  restriction  against 
deterioration  of  real  estate  values  and  neighborhood  decay,  and  (c)  the 
more  active  promotion  of  esthetic  considerations  in  roadside  develop- 
ment, protection  of  scenic  spots,  abatement  of  misplaced  billboards,  and 
the  discouragement  of  inharmonious  architectural  design. 

■ See  “Problem  Areas  in  Pennsylvania,”  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board 
Publication  No.  .S,  ilarch.  1937. 

® See  “Planning  and  Zoning;  Powers  and  Procedures.”  two  volumes,  193S, 
Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board  Publication  Nos.  11  and  12. 

’ Tourist  trade  attracted  by  Pennsylvania’s  well  publicized  scenic  and  his- 
toric spots,  manv  of  them  in  publicly  owned  areas,  reached,  according  to  recent 
report  of  the  United  States  Travelers  Bureau  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Interior,  for  the  year  1935,  a total  income  to  the  State  of  ?327, 850,000  or  $32.34 
per  capita  of  our  State  population,  placing  Pennsylvania  in  this  particular 
third  among  all  the  States,  with  only  New  York  and  California  exceeding. 
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Public  Works 
and  a Long-term 
Capital  Budget 


“Prepare,  amend,  and  keep  up-to-date  a long  term  development  pro- 
gram for  all  major  State  improvement  projects  . . . also  to  promote  and 
encourage  the  development  of  similar  public  works  programs  in  the  va- 
rious political  subdivisions  of  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  stabilizing 
industry  and  employment,  by  promoting  the  planning  and  timing  of 
public  works  within  the  State  . . . [Sec.  4-c.]” 


“Elimination  of  unplanned,  un' 
timely,  unnecessary  and  extrava' 
gant  projects”  for  public  works 
would  more  than  repay  costs  of 
planning  to  the  taxpaying  public. 

What  makes  a public  works 
project  “good”  or  “bad”?  The 
object  and  design  of  the  indb 
vidual  project  does  not  give  the 
whole  answer.  The  answer  must 
also  be  sought  in  the  relation  of 
the  individual  project  to  other 
projects  of  the  master  plan.  If 
the  proposed  capital  expenditure 
is  not  consistent  with  the  compre- 
hensive pattern  of  future  develop- 
ment for  the  community  and  for 
the  State,  then  the  public  works 
project  has  no  justification  except 
perhaps  as  a “make-work”  de- 
vice. 

1.  Varied  Functions  of  State 
Plaiming  Board  in  Relation  to 
Public  JJ'orks. 

The  Planning  Board  serves  in 


a variety  of  capacities — sometimes 
as  planner  of  specific  projects, 
sometimes  as  programmer  of  proj- 
ects proposed  by  State  Depart- 
ments or  agencies,  sometimes  as 
coordinator  of  conflicting  pro- 
grams of  various  agencies,  some- 
times as  stimulator’^  of  local  pub- 
lic works  planning  and  sometimes 
as  advisor  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernmental officials.  The  Board 
never  serves  as  either  constructor 
or  administrator.  Sometimes  its 
objective  is  confined  to  the  project 
m question.  At  other  times  there 
may  be  a secondary  objective  of 
equal  importance,  as  for  example, 
the  regularisation  of  employment 
and  the  stabilication  of  industry. 

The  Board  as  long  ago  as 
1935,-  undertook  an  extensive  in- 
ventory- of  suggested  public-works 
projects  and  the  preparation  of 
a long-term  schedule  of  contem- 
plated public-works  projects  to 


1 The  County  Commissioners  of  Bradford  County,  after  joint  conference  with 
Virgil  Hurlburt,  Land  Use  Specialist,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  stationed  at  State  College;  Robert  Turner,  Project 
Manager,  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  Director  F.  A.  Pitkin  of  the  State 
Planning  Board,  expressed  a lively  interest  in  the  formation  of  a County  Plan- 
ning and  Zoning  Commission  under  the  recent  State  Legislation,  sponsored  by 
the  Board.  Subsequently  (Jan.  16,  1939)  the  County  Commissioners  passed  a 
resolution  creating  the  Bradford  County  Planning  and  Zoning  Commission. 

= Made  in  April  of  1935,  in  cooperation  with  the  PWA. 
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Public  Works  and  a Long-term  Capital  Budget 


a grand  total  of  a billion  dollars, 
of  which  $400,000,000  was  for 
projects  proposed  by  State  depart' 
ments.  The  public  works  prO' 
gram  was  not,  at  that  time, — pend' 
ing  the  assembling  of  more  com.' 
plete  information  for  the  State 
master  plan, — carried  beyond  this 
initial  inventory  stage. 

Yet  even  so  preliminary  a stir- 
vey  proved  sufficient  to  disclose 
the  urgent  need  for  some  such 
orderly  program  of  well  informed 
and  well  planned  schedules  for 
public  works — both  State  and 
local — as  is  recommended  by  the 
provisions  of  the  State  Planning 
Board  Act.  Especially  calling  for 
the  corrective  and  guiding  influ' 


ence  of  the  fact'finding  research 
and  coordinating  services  of  a 
State  Planning  Board,  was  the  ap 
parent  disposition  to  present  pub' 
lie  works  projects  upon  the  basis 
of  mere  projection  of  past  ex- 
penditures rather  than  upon  the 
careful  analysis,  coordination,  and 
“timing”  which  the  comprehen- 
sive viewpoint  of  State  Planning 
assures.  Further  steps  are  now 
being  taken  for  the  organization 
of  a ten-year  moving  schedule  o] 
public  zvoi'ks.  To  make  this  fur' 
ther  progress  possible  it  is  neces' 
sary  that  all  State  departments 
and  bureaus  file  with  the  State 
Planning  Board,  at  their  inception, 
descriptions  or  prospectuses  of 


COMPARISON  OF  PRESENT  LEGAL  BORROWING  POWER  OF  PHILADELPHIA  WITH 
the  BORROWING  POWER  UNDER  THE  PROPOSED  CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 

1915-1936 


Indicates  how  this  proposed  amendment  will  automatically  restrict  municipal 
borrowing  in  good  times  and  expand  borrowing  power  when  public 
works  are  most  needed. 
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Public  Works  and  a Long-term  Capital  Budget 


major  contemplated  public  im' 
provement  projects. 

The  benefits  of  such  coordina- 
tion have  been  demonstrated  in 
the  proposed  Capitol  Park  Exten- 
sion program.  The  close  coopera- 
tion of  the  following  four  groups 
with  the  Planning  Board  has 
achieved  a better  solution  than 
any  isolated  group  envisaged; 
(a)  The  Harrisburg  Housing  Au- 
thority,'^ concerned  with  slum 
clearance  and  improved  low-cost 
housing;  (b)  the  Harrisburg  Area 
Regional  Planning  Committee, 
with  its  two-fold  interest  in  Capi- 
tol Park  as  a major  item  of  a 
regional  plan  and  in  the  elimina- 
tion of  slums;  (c)  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Art  Commission,  and 
(d)  a temporary  committee^  of 
officials  assembled  to  deal  with 
critical  issues  raised  by  the  pro- 
posed large  scale  expansion  of  the 
State's  building  program  for  re- 
housing State  agencies.  ''vVithout 
the  vigilance  of  these  public- 
spirited  groups,  a most  timely  op- 
portunity for  bringing  together 
into  a single  well-articulated  pro- 
gram a variety  of  desirable  inter- 
ests— State,  city,  and  regional — 
might  have  been  missed,  with  re- 


sultant disadvantage  to  all  con- 
cerned. 

2.  State  and  Local  Iiiiprove- 
iiieiit  Programs,  and  Financial 
Budgets  in  Relation  to  Public 
IForks.  Public  business  no  more 
than  private  business  can  aiford  to 
ignore  the  sound  disciplines  of 
good  accounting  practice.  To 
say,  in  effect  if  not  in  words,  that 
taxpayers  are  made  to  pay  taxes, 
not  for  the  procurement  of  de- 
sired and  equivalent  benefits,  but 
under  a virtual  compulsion,  is  to 
lay  the  whole  business  of  govern- 
ment under  so  grave  an  indict- 
ment as  only  powerful  despotism 
can  hope  safely  to  ignore. 

That  public  business  can  be 
conducted  under  budgetary  and 
accounting  controls  is  shown  by 
Pennsylvania's  set-up  of  a Gen- 
eral State  Authority.'’  Here  is  a 
device  for  scheduling,  construct- 
ing, and  operating  public  works 
in  terms  of  self-liquidation 
through  the  crediting  of  revenue 
— tolls,  rents,  fees — against  con- 
struction costs  in  accordance  with 
sound  accounting  practice. 

Acceptance  of  the  budgetary 
principle  is  also  implicit  in  the 
proposed  constitutional  amend- 


^ cf  Act  No.  265,  1937,  P.  L.  955,  for  the  creation  of  Municipal  Housing  Au- 
thorities, endorsed  by  the  Board. 

^ The  Capitol  Grounds  Extension  Planning  Committee  (a  sub-committee  of 
the  State  Planning  Board)  consisting  of  Mayor  John  A.  F.  Hall;  Vance  C. 
McCormick,  Chairman  of  the  Harrisburg  Area  Regional  Planning  Committee: 
Edward  S.  Herman,  Sr.,  Chairman  of  the  Harrisburg  City  Planning  Com- 
mission; Thomas  Stephenson,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Harrisburg  Housing  Au- 
thority; J.  Horace  McFarland,  Chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Art  Com- 
rriission;  Arthur  Colegrove,  Secretary  of  the  State  Department  of  Property  and 
Supplies;  State  Senator  George  Kunkel;  State  Representatives  Ray  E.  Taylor 
and  David  P.  Reese,  Jr.;  F.  A.  Pitkin,  Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania  State 
Planning  Board. 

'■Legislation  for  creation  of  such  authorities,  both  State  and  Municipal 
(Cities,  Counties,  Townships,  and  Boroughs),  endorsed  by  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Planning  Board  was  enacted  in  the  1937  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 
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Public  Works  and  a Long-term  Capital  Budget 


ment  for  basing  the  legal  borrow- 
ing'power  capacity  of  municipali- 
ties upon  a nine-year  moving 
average  value  of  taxable  property 
instead  of,  as  now,  upon  the  cur- 
rent year  only.®  The  objective  is 
that  public  borrowing  may  be  re- 
strained in  part  during  boom 
periods  and  saved  for  periods  of 
lower  employment  and  decreased 
business  activity.' 

3.  Public  Works  to  Stabilize 
Employment  and  Industry.  This 
IS  a hopeful  field  in  which  impor- 
tant progress  in  governmental  effi- 
ciency and  economy  can  be  made, 
but  the  technical  work  to  attain 
this  result  is  only  in  its  infancy. 

During  the  year  1939  the 
Board  expects  to  undertake  the 
following:  (a)  A ten-year  mov- 
ing schedule  of  State  Public 
Works.  This  will  require  filing, 
at  its  inception  and  prior  to  capi- 
tal commitment,  of  all  major  pub- 


lic works  contemplated  by  State 
agencies;  (b)  close  cooperation 
with  the  Federal  Public  Works 
Committee,  appointed  December 
22,  1938,  by  Fred  A.  Delano, 
Chairman  of  Advisory  Committee 
of  the  National  Resources  Com- 
mittee. This  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee has  among  its  objectives: 

1.  To  follow  up  and  give  general  di- 
rection to 

(a)  The  preparation  of  the  six- 
year  program  of  Federal  pub- 
lic works ; 

(b)  The  stimulation  of  the  prepa- 
ration of  six-year  programs 
by  states  and  cities ; 

2.  To  make  a study  of  the  economics 

of  public  works  in  re 

(a)  Utilization  of  state  and  local 
public  works, 

(b)  The  effectiveness  of  different 
types  of  public  expenditures 
for  construction  in  provision 
of  employment  and  increase  of 
the  national  income, 

(c)  The  e.xamination  of  an  original 
project  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Planning  Board  for  the 
stabilization  of  Public  Works. 


C[Next  steps  in  regard  to  public  works  planning  urged:  (a)  the  early  com- 
pletion of  a ten-year  moving  schedule  of  Public  Works  affecting  the 
long-term  development  of  the  State,  for  which  the  State  Planning 
Board  will  require  prompt  filing — af  their  inception  and  prior  to  capital 
commitment — of  all  “major  public  works  projects”  contemplated  for 
State  improvement  by  all  State  agencies;  (b)  the  analysis,  rating,  and 
scheduling  under  the  State  Master  Plan  of  all  public  works  projects  in 
both  their  physical  and  financial  aspects,  for  the  prevention  of  wasteful 
or  untimely  expenditure,  and  (c)  the  appraisal  of  public  works  as  to 
amount  of  employment  opportunity  provided  and  as  to  degree  of  flex- 
ibilify  for  “timing”  in  the  stabilization  of  employment  and  industry. 


“ This  amendment,  initiated  by  Senate  Resolution  No.  634  and  passed  by  the 
General  Assembly  in  1937,  was  sponsored  by  the  State  Planning  Board. 

See  “Municipal  Borrowing  Power,  Debts  and  Unemployment,”  Karl  Scholz, 
Professor  of  Economics,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Pennsylvania  State 
Planning  Board  Publication  No.  7,  February,  1937,  and  article  by  Otto  Mallery, 
a member  of  the  Board,  on  the  public-works  program  in  preparation  by  the 
International  Labor  Office  at  Geneva,  Special  Conference  in  1937,  to  which 
Mr.  Mallery  was  sent  as  official  reporter  for  the  U.  S.  Government:  Pennsyl- 
vania Planning,  February,  1938:  “Public  Planning  vs.  Unemployment.” 
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Discloses  occupational  distribution  and  concentrations  in  Pennsylvania. 


Coordinating  and 
Promotional  Functions— 
State  Planning  Board 

“The  Board  shall  . . . advise  with  the  various  State  departments  and 
bureaus  and  with  local  authorities  and  individuals  with  a view  to  the 
coordinating  of  all  physical  development  plans  . . . and  such  other 
things  as  are  related  to  an  ordered  and  comprehensive  development 
of  the  State  . . . [Sec.  4,  6].” 


Coordination  is  the  essence  of 
planning.  It  is  in  a way  the  sole 
justification  for  planning.  Once 
people  have  committed  them' 
selves  to  planning,  they  have  sur' 
rendered  ill-founded  opinion  and 
blind  self-interest  to  informed 
logic;  they  say  in  effect:  Let  the 
facts  pertinent  to  our  purpose  pre- 
vail. 

Community  planning,  whether 
for  a rural  neighborhood  or  a 
state  commonwealth,  must  subor- 
dinate irresponsible  individualism 
to  coordinated  action;  planning 
must  address  itself  to  the  greatest 
good  for  the  greatest  number. 

1.  Coordinations  betzveen  the 
State  PUmning  Board  and  Other 
State  Departments  and  Agencies. 
The  enabling  legislation  from 
which  the  State  Planning  Board 
derives  its  grant  of  authority  re- 
quires that  the  State  Planning 
Board  receive  from  all  State  de- 
partments the  description  and 
specifications  of  all  major  public 
projects,  in  order  that  they  may 
he  scheduled,  for  the  uses  of  eco- 
nomic stabilization  and  other 
benefits,  over  a ten-year  period. 


The  State  Planning  Law  goes 
even  further,  requiring  that  “all 
plans  for  all  [such}  projects  . . . 
originating  under  whatsover  au- 
thority or  department  shall  be  pre- 
sented to  the  State  Planning 
Board  for  consideration  by  them 
when  first  taken  under  considera- 
tion by  such  authority  or  depart- 
ment and  in  a preliminary  form.”^ 
The  need  for  complete  observance 
of  this  provision  of  the  law  has 
been  repeatedly  demonstrated 
during  the  current  rush  of  State 
building  activity,  during  which 
haste  to  meet  Federal-aid  “dead- 
lines” has,  without  question,  re- 
sulted in  the  construction  of  State 
facilities  which  careful  delibera- 
tion would  have  postponed,  relo- 
cated, or  otherwise  modified. 

The  benefits  of  cooperative 
planning  are  demonstrated  in  the 
recent  appointment  by  the  Board 
of  the  “Capitol  Grounds  Exten- 
sion Planning  Committee.”^  The 
inter-agency  coordination  secured 
through  the  work  of  this  repre- 
sentative subcommittee  of  the 
State  Planning  Board  is  the  best 
guarantee  of  long-term  usefulness 
of  the  public  works  involved. 


1 Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board  .Law,  Act  No.  32,  P.  L,.  1936.  Special 
Session,  Sec.  4-c. 

^ cf.  Footnote  4,  p.  23. 
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LAND  USES 
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1938 


PRELIMINARY  STUDY  HARRISBURG  METROPOLITAN 

PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  PLANNING  BOARD 


REGION 


PROPER  LAND  USE  IS  NECESSARY  FOR  GOOD  GOVERNMENT 
Good  agricultural  areas  adjacent  to  a Metropolitan  District  insures  to  it  sufficient  supplies 
of  vegetables  and  milk;  forest  areas  provide  sites  for  recreational  pursuits;  land  subdivisions 
provide  home-sites  for  an  increasing  population.  Uncontrolled  subdivision  creates  idle  land 
and  increases  taxation  and  living  costs.  The  cost  of  providing  streets,  sewers,  water  lines  and 
semi-public  services  for  a subdivision  that  has  three-fourths  of  its  lots  vacant  is  nearly  as  great 
as  for  one  which  is  completely  occupied.  The  citizens  pay  these  costs  through  high  taxes 
and  service  charges. 

To  reduce  taxes  your  community  should  control  land  subdivisions. 
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Coordinating  and  Promotional  Functions 


Another  opportunity  for  coop' 
erative  contacts  was  developed 
in  a meeting, — called  by  the  ExeC' 
utive  Director  of  the  Board, 
when  a State  Recreational  Coun- 
cil  was  created  to  work  with  the 
Board  in  coordinating  the  recrea- 
tional  activities  of  State,  Federal, 
and  semi'public  agencies.® 

Still  another  cooperative  under- 
taking of  the  Planning  Board 
alone  saved  the  State  much  more 
than  the  entire  cost  of  the  State 
Planning  Board  for  the  biennium. 
Under  the  leadership  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Planning  Board,  a 
group  of  forward-looking  State 
agencies  united  with  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Administration 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture jointly  to  finance  an  air- 
photography  service  covering  the 
entire  Commonwealth.  By  this 
cooperative  action  a money-saving 
tool  which  no  single  agency  by 
itself  could  afford  to  purchase  has 
been  made  available  to  all  govern- 
mental agencies,  eliminating  the 
necessity  for  much  of  the  costly 
field  engineering  work  which  or- 
dinarily precedes  the  construction 
of  new  highways,  the  making  of 
soil  surveys,  the  construction  of 
topographic  maps,  the  compilat- 
ing  of  tax  maps,  and  the  conduct 
of  State  and  local  planning 
studies.^ 


2.  Regional  and  Local  Co- 
ordinations. Nowhere  is  the  need 
for  over-all  coordination  of  local 
planning  more  apparent  than  in 
the  field  of  public  works.  Some- 
what tardily  the  repercussions  of 
local  extravagance  in  mounting 
taxes  and  deficits  has  sobered  the 
orgy  of  spending  future  incomes. 

With  these  considerations  in 
mind  the  enabling  act  charges  the 
State  Planning  Board  with  the 
duty  of  advising  “with  the  various 
State  departments  and  bureaus 
and  with  local  authorities  and  in- 
dividuals with  a view  to  the  co- 
ordination of  all  . . . plans,”  in  re- 
gard to  such  things  “as  are  related 
to  an  ordered  and  comprehensive 
development  of  the  State  by  the 
State,  its  agencies,  and  political 
subdivisions.”® 

Chief  of  Pennsylvania’s  regional 
planning  areas  have  been  the 
Philadelphia  Metropolitan,  the 
Berks  County,  the  Pittsburgh 
regional,  and,  more  recently,  the 
Harrisburg  Metropolitan  regional 
areas,®  all  of  which  are  en- 
couraging materiali2,ations  of 
enlightened  citi2,en  interest  and 
initiative  in  coordinated  regional 
planning. 

Extending  the  regional  ap- 
proach beyond  the  State  boun- 
daries’’’ is  a group  of  drainage 
basin  areas  serviced  by  official  and 


^ Among  the  agencies  and  groups  represented:  Department  of  Forests  and 
Waters,  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  the  Department  of  Welfare,  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  the  Pennsylvania  Park  Association,  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Publicity  Commission,  the  National  Park  Service,  the  National 
Youth  Administration,  the  Works  Progress  Administration. 

See  comparative  exhibit  of  both  methods,  p.  34. 

“ Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board  Law.  Act  No.  32,  P.  L.,  Special  Session, 
Sec.  4-b. 

° A voluntary  cooperative  citizens’  committee  of  the  Harrisburg  Metropolitan 
Area,  lying  in  Dauphin,  Cumberland,  Perry,  and  York  Counties.  The  Committee 
employs  Mr.  Malcom  Dill  as  Regional  Planner. 
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Officers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  of  Planning  Commissioners,  left  to  right: 
Arthur  A.  Cassell,  Allentown,  reelected  Secretary-Treasurer;  Frank  B. 
Titus,  Lansdowne,  past  President,  and  Henry  ).  Baum,  Altoona, 
newly  elected  President, 
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Typical  conditions  calling  for  corrective  action  by  local  planning  and  zoning 

commissions. 


Coordinat-ing  and  Promotional  Functions 


The  work  and  purposes  of  the 
State  Planning  Board  are  being 
continually  brought  before  the 
people  of  the  State  by  the  “Know 
Your  State”  series  featured  in  city, 
county,  and  smaller  town  news- 
papers.  A monthly  bulletin, 
Pennsylvania  Planning,  seeks  to 
reach  the  effective  community 
leadership  of  the  State.  As  an 
exchange  it  reaches  all  other  State 
Planning  Boards  and  planning  or- 
ganizations of  local,  State,  and 
national  scope. 

For  the  use  and  guidance  of 
local  communities  a variety  of  in- 
formational and  technical  detail 
has  been  prepared  and  circulated 
by  the  Board’s  staff  and  con- 
sultants. The  good  opinion  cre- 
ated by  these  services  operates  ad- 
mirably to  lend  prestige  to  the 
State  as  a progressive  and  discrim- 
inating pioneer  in  a new  and  im- 
portant field. 

Cl  Next  steps  toward  the  better  coordination  and  promotion  of  plan- 
ning activities  for  and  among  both  State  and  local  administrative  units 
involve:  (a)  closer  over-all  coordination  of  all  phases  of  government 
service  and  public  administration  to  assure  better  balance  in  budgets  as 
to  component  items,  no  less  than  as  between  income  and  expenditure; 

(b)  early  construction  of  a State  Master  Plan  to  serve  as  a frame  of 
reference  for  harmonizing  local  community  plans  at  various  operating 
levels  among  themselves  and  with  the  more  inclusive  economies  of 
regions,  state,  and  nation,  and  (c)  further  extension  of  the  regional 
approach  in  public  planning,  with  special  attention  to  competitive 
differentials,  for  ensuring  greater  benefits  from  potential  local  resources 
and  well-planned  exchanges  of  benefits  between  communities. 


■ See  also  “Regional  Planning,”  National  Resources  Committee  Report, 
June  193S. 

* See  “Four  States  ami  a River,”  by  Ehvood  J.  Turner,  Chairman,  Interstate 
Commission  on  the  Delaware  River  Basin,  in  State  Government,  p.  214,  November, 
19,38. 

" “Pennsylvania,  An  Inventory,”  compiled  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Planning 
Board:  published  and  distributed  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  for 
textbook  uses  in  our  public  schools,  and  other  texts  falling  in  the  fields  of 
geography,  public  administration,  and  the  social  sciences. 

cf.  Pennsylvania  drainage  basin  data  prepared  for  the  National  Resources 
Comm,  and  “Planning  and  Zoning;  Powers  and  Procedures,”  1938,  two- 
volume  handbook  for  local  governing  bodies  and  planning  and  zoning  com- 
missions; Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board  publication  Nos.  11  and  12. 


quasi-public  planning  bodies. 
Chief  among  these  has  been  the 
Interstate  Commission  on  the 
Delaware  River  Basin,  upon 
which  the  State  Planning  Board 
is  represented  and  to  whose  pro- 
g|ram  the  Pennsylvania  Board’s 
staff  is  making  substantial  con- 
tribution. “Incodel”  is  bringing 
about  the  correction  of  the  serious 
water  pollution  problem  in  the 
Delaware  drainage  basin  by  coop- 
eration— among  the  states,  within 
the  states,  and  between  munici- 
palities.® 

3.  Educational  and  Promo- 
tional Activities.  Beside  the  more 
elaborate  research  reports,  of 
which  a dozen  or  more  have  been 
issued  to  date,  has  been  a great 
variety  of  special  reports  made 
at  the  request  of  other  state  de- 
partments and  bureaus  or  of  vari- 
ous civil  subdivisions  of  the  State.® 
These  cooperative  relationships  ex- 
tend up  as  well  as  down  the  line.^® 
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FUNCTIONS  £ PROCEDURES  OF  PLANNING  COMMISSIONS 
IN  URBAN  MUNICIPALITIES  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


NOTES' 

fi)  CITY  OR  BORO  COUNCIL.  BOARD  OT  TWP  COMM  RS 
(2)  DOES  NOT  APPLY  TO  TOWNSHIPS  Of  THE  FIRST  CLASS 
O)  applies  ONLY  TO  TOWNSHIPS  Of  THE  FIRST  CLASS 


NOTE  - while  some  OF  THE  ITEMS  INCLUDED  IN  THIS 
CHART  ARE  NOT  EXPLICITLY  PRESCRIBED  IN  THE  ENABLING 
ACT  THEY  ARE  FULLY  IMPLIED  AND  ARE  CONSISTENT 
WITH  THE  MANIFEST  INTENT  OF  TH£  ACT 


PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  PLANNING  BOARD  - 1938 


CHART  I 


From  “Planning  and  Zoning;  Powers  and  Procedures,”  Vol.  II.  (P.  S.  P.  B.  Pub. 
No.  12.) 

Discloses  range  and  imporf-ance  of  activities  embraced  within  scope  of  local 

planning  agencies. 
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Mechanics  of 
Public  Planning 


“Such  State  Master  Plan,  with  the  accompanying  maps,  charts,  and 
descriptive  matter,  shall  show  the  Board’s  recommendations  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  State  . . . [Sec.  4-a].” 


Planning,  in  its  mechanics, 
needs  to  consider  the  nature  and 
limitations  of  (1)  its  objectives, 
(2)  its  materials,  and  (3)  its  tools. 
The  harmonious  adaptation  of 
planning  to  objectives  and  to  en' 
vironmental  factors — material  and 
human  resources — is  the  major 
task  of  public  planning.  When 
objectives  are  not  only  complex 
but  are  found  to  be  in  serious 
conflict,  and  the  factors  involved 
consist  of  a great  number  of  in- 
tangible goods  and  values,  the 
task  of  planning  calls  for  the  full 
time  of  competent  planners  and 
the  counsel  of  a variety  of  trained 
experts.  This  is  part  of  the  price 
exacted  for  progress. 

1.  Research  as  a Planning 
Tool. 

Of  all  planning  tools,  research 
stands  first  in  time  and  impor- 
tance. Used  as  an  exploratory 
device,  it  can  disclose  not  only 
very  pertinent  data  and  significant 
relationships  but — what  is  often 
of  greater  importance — the  nature 
and  issues  of  the  problems  calling 
for  public  planning. 


Imperative  to  this  initial  defini- 
tion and  delimitation  is  the  ques- 
tion of  purpose  and  objectives. 
What  is  the  planning  intended  to 
accomplish^’  Is  the  purpose  that 
of  forecasting  or  of  foreshaping 
the  future?  Do  we  fondly  crystal- 
gare  or  are  we  intent  upon  iso- 
lating malignant  forces  for  cor- 
rective treatment  here  and  now? 
Do  we  assume  that  the  trends 
disclosed  by  research  shall  serve 
to  measure  the  reserves  we  need 
to  prepare  against  accumulated 
future  hazards — or  rather  do  we 
study  these  trends  to  appraise  the 
urgency  and  the  nature  of  present 
generating  forces  for  corrective 
and  regulatory  treatment?  These 
questions  cannot  always  be  satis- 
fied in  the  same  way.  Research 
discloses  some  hazards  to  be  cal- 
culable but  inevitable,  like  death 
and  taxes;  others  to  be  predictable 
upon  the  assumption  of  a con- 
tinuance of  current  generating  fac- 
tors and  forces.^ 

Public  planning  considers  the 
uses  of  research  in  three  aspects; 
(a)  Correlations  to  disclose  and 


^ “While  Pennsylvania  has  many  billions  of  tons  of  coal  left,  most  of  her 
thick  and  low-cost  coal  has  been  taken.  When  the  rest  is  grone  many  indus- 
tries may  move  from  Pennsylvania  to  other  states  still  having'  large  quantities 
of  low-cost  coals.” — Dr.  George  Ashley.  Chief  Geologist,  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Internal  Affairs,  in  an  article  “King  Coal,”  in  Pennsylvania  Planning, 
March,  1938. 


SECTION  OF  PLANIMETRIC  MAP 


Illustrating  the  amount  and  kind  of  detail  which  is  generally  shown. 
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SECTION  OF  AIR  PHOTOGRAPH 

Illustrating  the  greater  amount  of  detail  apparent  and  identifiable. 


Mechanics  of  Public  Planning 


measure  coincidence  or  causal  re' 
lation;  (b)  trends  to  disclose  di- 
rection and  rate  of  change, 
analyzed  as  to  component  factors, 
and  (c)  the  isolation  of  modify- 
ing factors  so  as  to  effect  wise 
discriminations  in  the  application 
of  planning  proposals.  A single 
local  circumstance — such  as  the 
addition  or  subtraction  of  a strate- 
gic transportation  route  may  im- 
pair or  enhance  the  total  of  all 
enterprise  in  a community. 

2.  Mapping  and  Charting. 
Graphic  devices — charts,  maps, 
diagrams- — serve  admirably  for 
effective  and  economical  presenta- 
tion of  plans.  They  serve  also  as 
guides  to  planning.  While  these 
can  never  replace  entirely  statisti- 
cal tables  and  analytical  detail, 
they  often  accomplish  valuable 
simplification  and  permit  empha- 
sis to  be  placed  where  it  can  do 
the  most  good. 

Although  the  State’s  appropria- 
tion for  making  basic  maps — air 
photographs,  topographic  maps, 
soil  surveys,  geologic  maps,  and 
the  control  surveys  preceding 
them — has  been  relatively  small, 
considerable  progress  has  been 
made  during  1938.  In  addition  to 
topographic  maps  prepared  by  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey 


in  cooperation  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Topographic  and  Geologic 
Survey,  and  the  release  of  advance 
sheets  for  eight  quadrangles,  the 
State  Planning  Board’s  staff  has 
prepared  during  the  past  year  a 
number  of  data  maps'^  and  charts, 
including  three  large  display 
maps:  “Density  of  Population,’’ 
“Main  Transportation  Routes,’’ 
and  “Bus  Routes.’’ 

Geologic  mapping  and  soil  sur- 
veys, both  greatly  needed  for 
State  Planning,  have  progressed  at 
a somewhat  slower  rate,  and 
while  legislative  provision  was 
made  in  the  1937  General  Assem- 
bly for  the  legal  establishment 
and  extension  of  a plane  coor- 
dinate system,  no  progress  in  this 
important  part  of  the  State’s  map- 
ping program  can  he  reported  as 
yet.'* * 

Is  is  in  the  related  field  of  air 
photography  that  the  most  con- 
spicuous progress  has  been  made.’’ 
Aerial  photographs  provide  topo- 
graphic, cultural,  and  other  per- 
tinent detail  with  a precision  and 
completeness  impossible  — even 
with  the  greatest  labor  and  cost — 
by  older  methods  of  field  survey 
and  hand-drawn  projection.  These 
individual  photographs,  each  at  a 
scale  of  1 to  20,000,  together 


Even  today  the  Dewy  Decimal  System  of  subject  filing  .shows  no  more  than 
one  small  caption  for  "plan”  as  a noun  meaning  diagram. 

■'  Among  these,  a series  of  prelimiiiary  study  maps  for  the  Harrisburg  Area 
Regional  Planning  Federation  showing:  (1)  Topography,  (2)  Land  Use,  (3) 
Transportation  Routes,  and  (4)  Population  Density.  Other  maps  and  charts  have 
been  prepared  for  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  Department 
of  Welfare. 

* The  Legislative  provision  referred  to  aliove  was  that  successfully  sponsored 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  which  resulted  in  provision  for  the  Department  of 
Internal  Affairs  to  establish  and  administer  the  Pennsylvania  Coordinate 
System.  No  action  toward  that  end  has  as  yet  been  taken  by  that  Department. 

= See  text  and  footnote  under  Section  IV,  p.  28  as  to  cooperative  arrangement 
with  State  and  Federal  agencies. 
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with  the  necessary  index  maps, 
will  be  carried  in  the  files  of  the 
State  Planning  Board,  accessible 
for  ready  reference  to  all  State 
and  local  officials  having  occasion 
to  make  use  of  them.® 

3.  Continuous  Data  Inven- 
tories, Indices,  etc.  The  scientific 
approach  required  for  reliable  pub- 
lic planning  calls  for  continuous, 
painstaking  data  collection  and 
analysis.  Unhappily  such  con- 
tinuity of  significant  data,  or  of 
indices  derived  from  them,  often 
is  defeated  by  lack  of  compara- 
bility. In  the  confused  and  dis- 
jointed welter  of  statistical  data 
is  reflected  all  too  eloquently  the 
crying  need  for  some  systematic 
and  comprehensive  planning 
agency  to  bring  order — not  only 
into  this  manifest  confusion  of 
data — but  even  more  into  the  pro- 


cession of  events  and  the  pattern 
of  circumstance  this  statistical 
confusion  reflects. 

Chief  among  needed  series  of 
continuous  inventories  or  indices 
are  those  of  population  distribu- 
tion, composition  and  change;'^ 
land-use  statistics,®  control  and 
disposition  of  marginal  lands,  soil 
conservation,  flood  control,  zon- 
ing regulation;  health,  safety  and 
living  conditions;  occupational  op- 
portunity and  competency;  in- 
come, standards  and  costs  of  liv- 
ing; business  and  industrial  ac- 
tivity, outputs,  costs,  yields,  prices, 
and  employment;  dependency,  re- 
lief, and  rehabilitation;  housing, 
rents,  vacancy,  and  obsolescence, 
to  mention  but  a few  of  the  more 
immediately  obvious  fields  of  pub- 
lic planning. 


<[  Next  steps  strongly  urged  are:  (a)  economical  consideration  of  all 
data  sources,  collection,  and  organization  so  as  to  combine  a maximum 
of  service  with  a minimum  of  labor  and  annoyance.  For  all  such  data 
accumulation  and  statistical  procedures  the  State  Planning  Board  offers 
ideal  clearing-house  facilities;  (b)  a central  control,  cataloguing  and 
indexing  of  all  maps  used  and  prepared  by  State  government  agencies 
lodged  in  the  State  Planning  Board  to  facilitate  economies  possible 
through  standardization  of  scales,  symbols,  and  base  maps;  (c)  the  de- 
sign and  maintenance  by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  significant  series 
of  indices  showing  status  and  trends  in  items  pertinent  to  state-wide 
planning  and  useful  for  informational  service  to  local  planning  bodies. 

The  master  plan  should  at  all  times  be  kept  geared  to  the  composite  of 
such  inventory  and  index  series. 

" To  date,  approximately  15, .500  square  miles  have  been  photographed  under 
the  cooperative  arrangement.  Contact  prints  have  been  received  for  the 
counties  of  Tioga,  Potter,  and  I.,ycoming.  For  the  areas  covered  additional 
contact  prints,  each  having  an  average  net  coverage  of  one  and  three-tenths 
square  miles,  may  l)e  procured  for  the  use  of  local  governmental  agencies  who 
may  purchase  such  print  at  a cost  of  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  cents  each, 
depending  on  quantity  ordered. 

■ Pennsylvania  is  in  a fairly  solid  area  extending  from  New  England,  skirting 
along  the  Appalachian  plateau  to  Nebraska  in  the  mid-west,  which  includes 
over  half  (fifty  and  two-tenths  per  cent)  of  the  national  total  population  and 
consists  almost  wholly  of  the  heavily  industrialized  states,  but  which  area  is 
characterized  by  the  heaviest  decline  in  birth  rates  (1090)  over  the  past 
decade.  Statistical  Bulletin,  Metropolitan  Fife  Insurance  Company,  Vol.  19,  No. 
n,  November,  193S. 

* While  farmland  cultivation  is  shown  (U.  S.  Census  data)  for  Pennsylvania 
to  be  concentrating  in  the  better  soil  areas,  it  is  also  shown  to  have  declined 
nearly  2,500,000  acres  over  the  past  fifteen  years.  Average  acreage  of  improved 
land  per  farm  also  is  shown  to  have  declined  over  the  fifteen-year  period, 
1920  to  1935,  from  fifty-nine  to  forty-nine  acres.  These  changes  and  rates  of 
change  constitutes  significant  items  for  public  planning. 
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The  following  summary  of  recommendations  will  be  found  to  include  not  only 
such  as  are  clearly  indicated  in  the  preceding  sections  of  this  report,  but  also  others 
made  in  previous  reports  and  carried  forward  from  them. 

That  the  various  departments  and  bureaus  of  the  State  gov' 
ernment  regard  the  State  Planning  Board  as  a source  of  informa- 
tion on  basic  subjects,  such  as  land  use,  population,  and 
distribution  of  resources.  The  comprehensive  long-range  studies 
and  accumulations  of  data  for  State  planning  purposes  can  be 
found  both  convenient  and  economical  for  the  uses  of  other 
State  agencies. 

That,  in  the  interests  of  economy,  no  surveys,  studies  or  like 
research  activities  should  be  undertaken  by  any  State  agency 
until  a canvass  has  been  made  through  the  State  Planning  Board 
as  to  whether  there  may  already  exist  similar  studies  in  progress 
or  others  that  could  he  advantageously  modified  or  extended. 

That,  to  ensure  the  fullest  benefits  of  well-coordinated  State, 
local,  and  regional  land-use  policies  and  programs,  all  civil  sub- 
divisions be  urged  to  avail  themselves  of  the  recent  planning 
and  zoning  enabling  legislation  for  the  advancement  of  local 
benefits  as  well  as  for  the  eifective  supplementing  of  State  pro- 
grams of  land  acquisition  and  land  use,  in  order 

(a)  To  correct  misuse  of  land  and  to  reduce  costly  services  to  sparse 
and  remote  population  in  areas  unsuited  to  productive  develop- 
ment by  the  closing  of  such  selected  districts  against  detrimental 
uses  and  year-round  habitation. 

(b)  To  protect  and  rehabilitate  depleted  forest  resources. 

(c)  To  provide  appropriate  and  convenient  recreational  facilities, 
especially  to  underprivileged  groups  in  the  large  metropolitan 
districts. 

That,  to  maintain  property  values,  to  promote  highway  safety, 
and  to  preserve  the  State’s  scenic  assets  (which  also  support  a 
$300,000,000  tourist  industry),  our  roadsides  he  protected  from 
all  deleterious  developments  through 

(a)  Increased  use  of  existing  planning  and  zoning  enabling  legisla- 
tion permitting  all  subdivisions  of  the  Commonwealth  to  control 
and  guide  roadside  development, 

(b)  New'  legislation  such  as:  provision  for  the  licensing  and  control 
of  billboards  (providing  at  the  same  time  a much  needed  addi- 
tional source  of  State  revenue)  ; authorization  for  the  acquiring 
of  wider  highway  rights-of-w'ay  at  critical  intersections  and  at 
points  of  unusual  scenic  or  historic  interest  or  at  locations  suit- 
able for  “wayside”  development ; general  provision  for  the  con- 
struction of  highways  of  the  “freew-ay”  or  “limited  access”  types. 

That,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  State  Planning 
Law,  all  departments,  bureaus,  and  other  agencies  of  the  State 
government  supply  to  the  Board  the  fullest  possible  descriptions 

(Continued  on  page  38) 
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of  their  proposed  public  works  when  first  taken  under  considera' 
tion,  to  permit  the  assembling  of  a ten^year  program  of  public 
works,  so  as  to 

(a)  Ensure  full  recognition  of  the  needs  of  every  department,  and  to 
relate  the  needs  of  each  department  to  those  of  other  depart- 
ments, 

(b)  Secure  increased  governmental  economy  through  elimination  of 
unplanned,  unnecessary,  untimely  and  extravagant  projects, 

(c)  Enable  the  scheduling  of  public  works  to  assist  in  stabilization 
of  employment,  and  to  secure  the  economies  of  construction 
during  periods  of  lower  costs. 

That  local  communities  continue  to  be  urged  to  consult  freely 
with  the  State  Planning  Board  for  the  mutual  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived  from  the  interchange  of  local,  regional,  and  state-wide 
viewpoints  in  regard  to  major  projects  which  seem  to  be  of  more 
than  purely  local  importance. 

That  capital  expenditures  involving  public  funds  should  not 
be  undertaken  in  what  have  been  found  by  the  Board’s  studies 
to  be  “problem  areas”  without  a complete  recognition  of  all  the 
factors  presented  in  such  studies. 

That,  to  utilize  increased  leisure  assured  by  shortened  hours 
of  labor,  provision  be  made  to  enlarge  wholesome  recreational 
facilities  by 

(a)  Making  school  plants,  especially  in  rural  communities  and  where 
released  by  declining  school  enrollment,  available  for  out-of- 
hours  recreational  uses  to  both  junior  and  adult  residents  of  the 
district, 

(b)  Establishment  of  normal-school  courses  of  instruction  in  nature- 
lore  and  general  recreational  leadership, 

(c)  Provision  of  leaders  in  State  parks,  trained  in  outdoor  life  and 
recreation. 

That,  to  continue  the  progress  made  during  the  past  year  in 
mapping  and  charting,  the  following  program  be  expedited: 

(a)  The  preparation  of  a mosaic  air  map  of  Pennsylvania  from  air 
photographs  now  being  made  under  the  cooperative  arrangement 
worked  out  between  the  State  Planning  Board,  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  various  departments  of  the  State 
government, 

(b)  The  Department  of  Internal  Affairs  establish  the  Bureau  of  Sur- 
veys and  Maps  as  provided  by  Act  No.  123,  1937,  for  adminis- 
tering the  Pennsylvania  Coordinate  System  in  accordance  with 
recommendations  embodied  in  a special  report  of  the  Board 
made  in  April  of  1937, 

(c)  The  completion  of  horizontal  and  vertical  control  surveys  of 
Pennsylvania, 

(d)  The  completion  of  Topographic  and  Geologic  Surveys  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 

(e)  The  completion  of  soil  surveys  of  Pennsylvania. 

It  is  the  unanimous  feeling  of  the  Board  that  the  acceptance  and  active  prosecu- 
tion of  these  recommendations,  together  with  other  and  supplementary  proposals 
which  may  be  found  desirable  to  be  submitted  during  the  following  year,  can  assure 
to  the  people  of  our  Commonwealth  greater  and  more  widely  distributed  well-being. 
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**Of  the  Making  of  Books  . . . 


C ‘‘Oh,  that  mine  enemy  might  write  a book!” 
cried  the  Old  Testament  cynic,  proving  his  shrewd 
perception  of  the  hazards  of  authorship;  hazards 
which  at  their  worst  involve  error  of  fact  or  hostile 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  principles,  and  at  their 
best  entail  being  “dated.” 

C For  no  sooner  is  a book  or  a master  plan  compiled 
than  it  begins  to  obsolesce. 

C This  is  not  to  say  that  there  should  be  no  books, 
or  that  transitory  and  fugitive  material  should  re- 
place the  more  solid  and  considered  content  of 
books. 

C Books,  like  master-plans,  will  never  cease  to  be 
indispensable;  as  records,  they  embody  the  function 
of  memory  for  the  institutional  organism. 

C Books,  again  like  master-plans,  justify  their  ex- 
istence and  use  for  orientation,  for  historical  re- 
view of  the  origins  and  trends  of  problems  and 
behaviors,  for  inventorying  progress,  for  presenting 
prospectuses  of  future  betterment. 

C And  the  more  comprehensive  and  far-sighted,  the 
longer  the  useful  life  of  the  author’s  and  the  plan- 
ner’s work. 

C Research,  of  necessity,  must  draw  heavily  upon 
existing  records.  It  must  do  so  with  the  best  pos- 
sible discretion  for  selection  out  of  what,  in  this 
country  is  still  a more  or  less  chaotic  welter  of 
statistical  and  factual  data,  that  part  which  is 
pertinent  to  the  purpose  of  public  planning. 

C The  closer  this  public  planning  comes  to  being 
effectively  integrated  with  public  administration, 
the  more  explicit  and  precise  must  research  become 
and  the  more  timely  and  orderly  must  the  flow  of 
statistical  data  become. 

C For  the  present,  and  pending  such  time  as  the 
raw  stuff  of  planning  research  can  be  brought  into 
these  economical,  current  and  appropriate  arrays, 
research  as  a planning  tool  must  proceed  with  the 
greatest  critical  discrimination  and  circumspection. 
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Planned  vs. 

Haphazard 

Self'Development 


C Some  idea  as  to  the  range  and  immediacy  of  interest  to  be  served  by 
Planning  Boards  as  central  clearing  houses  of  pertinent  information  can 
be  gotten  by  a brief  review  of  the  current  recognition  being  given  to  the 
planning  process  as  a preparatory  step  to  public  administration.  Such 
review  effectively  discloses  the  range  and  importance  of  the  planning 
problems  with  which  research  must  be  ready  to  deal. 


Not  only  are  folks  beginning  to 
wonder  whether  their  tax  dollar 
is  yielding  the  largest  return  good 
management  should  assure  them, 
but  they  are  also  beginning  to  ask 
themselves  what  returns  they 
should  be  expecting.  The  mere 
subsidy  of  local  government  out  of 
State  aid  or  Federal  grants  has 
been  found  not  to  be  the  Santa 
Claus  gifts  uncritical  local  govern' 
ments  had  hoped  or  pretended  to 
believe.  Reckless  commitment  for 
operating  costs  must,  it  appears,  be 
paid  for— often  by  those  who 
have  enjoyed  little  or  no  benefit. 
The  erstwhile  joyous  accumula' 
tion  of  municipal  white  elephants 
resulting  from  indiscriminate  and 
unplanned  precipitation  of  public 
works  also  has  been  slowly  teach' 
ing  the  lesson  that  even  gift 
horses  should  be  carefully  looked 
in  the  mouth  before  communities 
undertake  their  board  and  keep. 

What  all  this  boils  down  to  is 
that  there  is  no  easy  utopian  way 
of  rehabilitating  or  bettering  coni' 
munities.  At  long  last  the  urgent 
need  for  systematic  selFappraisal 


is  being  seen  and  appreciated.  The 
result  is  a marked  activity  in 
organized  public  planning  by 
cities,  boroughs,  counties,  and 
townships.  The  very  fact  that 
some  of  the  best  work  in  com' 
munity  planning  is  now  being  un' 
dertaken  by  volunteer  organiza- 
tions — by  unofficial  citizen  groups 
such  as  the  Harrisburg  Area  Reg- 
ional Planning  Committee — is 
prima  facie  evidence  of  the  need 
for  specific  planning  agencies. 
When  a community  stands  ready 
to  pay — in  addition  to  the  taxes 
needed  for  local,  State,  and  Fed' 
eral  government — a d d i t i o n a 1 
money,  time,  and  labor  to  gather 
pertinent  facts  about  itself,  analyze 
and  interpret  these  facts,  and 
project  community  plans  from 
them,  it  can  mean  only  one  thing: 
that  people  are  becoming  very 
much  alive  to  the  immediate  and 
practical  necessity  for  planning  the 
disposition  of  local  resources  and 
opportunity. 

And  this  encouraging  determin' 
ation  to  make  community  develop- 
ment a carefully  deliberated  and 
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planned  process  is  not  confined 
merely  to  our  great  metropolitan 
areas,  such  as  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia,  and  Pittsburgh,  but  also  to 
smaller  cities  like  Allentown, 
Reading,  Lancaster,  and  Harris' 
burg,  to  boroughs  like  Emaus  and 
scores  of  others,  to  townships  like 
Lower  Merion,  and,  more  lately, 
to  such  counties  as  Bradford  and 
Bucks. 

The  consideration  now  being 
given  to  critical  community  plan- 
ning is  fast  replacing  older,  cruder 
techniques  of  inter-community 
competition  which  found  expres- 
sion in  the  headlong  solicitation  of 
new  industries  with  little  thought 
given  to  better  alternative  choices 
or  of  the  hazards  of  fraud  and  ex- 
ploitation by  irresponsible  “fly-by- 
night”  concerns.  Among  competi- 
tive differentials  are  seen  to  be  not 
only  labor  supply,  or  cheap  fac- 
tory sites,  or  less  costly  access  to 
raw  materials,  but  also  such  less 
obvious  items  as  nature  and  loca- 
tion of  roads,  character  and  purity 
of  local  streams,  access  to  recrea- 
tional facilities,  education,  hous- 
ing, economy  and  efficiency  of 
local  government,  and  a variety  of 
local  detail. 

These  are  matters  that  can  no 
longer  be  left  to  chance.  An  at- 
tractive park  is  being  established 
in  the  popular  Mt.  Pisgah  area  of 
Bradford  County.  Convinced  that 


unregulated  exploitation  by  adver- 
tisers, eating  stands,  and  a variety 
of  nondescript  parasitic  enterprises 
must  result  in  grave  impairment  of 
a major  community  asset,  this 
County  has  availed  itself  of  the  re- 
cent enabling  legislation  for  local 
planning  and  zoning  which  was 
sponsored  by  the  State  Planning 
Board.  It  was  to  deal  with  prob- 
lems like  these  and  others  arising 
from  or  resulting  in  serious  tax 
delinquency,  that  a county  zoning 
and  planning  commission*  was  cre- 
ated to  provide  a far-sighted  and 
informed  agency  for  land-use  reg- 
ulation, road-side  improvement, 
and  other  matters  directly  or  in- 
directly affecting  local  welfare. 
Bucks  County,  stirred  to  action  by 
the  threat  of  highway  mutilation 
of  the  natural  charm  of  its  quaint 
historic  countrysides  with  pictur- 
esque vistas  of  fine  estates,  is  mov- 
ing rapidly  in  a similar  direction. 
The  splendid  work  of  Lower 
Merion  Township  provides  an  ef- 
fective exhibit  of  what  an  alert 
and  progressively-minded  com- 
munity can  do  for  itself — a splen- 
did program  ready-at-hand  for  in- 
telligent articulation  with  county 
and  regional  planning.  Reading 
and  Allentown,  hardy  and  far- 
sighted pioneers  in  the  community 
planning  field,  years  ago  laid  the 
foundations  of  their  present  splen- 
did systems  of  parks,  playgrounds, 
bridges,  and  viaducts. 


• The  Bradford  County  Planning  and  Zoning  Commis.sion,  appointed  by  County 
Commissioners  George  Roberts,  Charles  Drake  and  John  Snedeker,  consists  of: 
Robert  E.  Turner,  Chairman;  T.  J.  Finn,  Vice-Chairman;  Carl  D.  Wilcox,  Secre- 
tary; Roy  E.  Blocher;  Harry  C.  Childs;  John  H.  McClelland;  E.  V.  Murphy;  Edward 
C.  O’Connor  and  Eeon  E.  Shaylor. 
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Planned  vs.  Haphazard  Self-Development 


The  importance  of  express  high' 
ways  and  freeways  in  community 
development  is  rapidly  calling  at' 
tention  to  an  enlarging  need  for 
State  and  local  planning.  Inter' 
ference  with  local  traffic  centers 
caused  by  heavy  through  traffic 
flows  may  effectively  cripple  a 
promising  community. 

Travel  and  trade  routes  have  an 
intimate  bearing  upon  urban  con- 
centration and  urban  well-being. 
The  rising  tide  of  public  resent- 
ment against  the  unregulated 
abuse  of  roadside  land  use  re- 
flected widely  in  such  public  pro- 
test as  recently  appeared  in  the 
increasing  emphasis  given  this 
problem  by  The  Readers’  Digest 
selections;  in  a Saturday  Evening 
Post  lead  editorial,  “Who  Owns 
the  Scenery?”;  a New  York  Times 
feature  article,  “Saving  Our  Road- 
side Scenery,”  dealing  with  the 
nuisance  values  and  accident  haz- 
ards of  misplaced  roadside  adver- 
tising and  structures,  and  of  plan- 
less and  unregulated  access,  and 
the  proposed  legislative  program 
of  the  American  Automobile  As- 
sociation for  promoting  traffic 
safety  and  satisfaction.  The  activ- 
ity of  Pennsylvania’s  Women’s 
clubs,  civic  groups,  and  alert 
communities  has  resulted  in  defi- 


nite steps  toward  the  successful 
abatement  of  offensive  bill-boards 
that  obscure  the  landscape  and 
constitute  a potential  traffic 
hazard. 

All  this  calls  for  constructive 
and  adequately-informed  imagina- 
tion. Only  trained  and  impartial 
analysis  can  hope  to  uncover  those 
more  remote  and  often  hidden 
forces  which,  in  the  last  analysis, 
are  the  true  determinants  of  a 
community’s  prosperous  survival 
and  growth.  Not  all  of  these  fac- 
tors lie  within  the  local  confines 
of  the  community;  some  of  them 
can  be  isolated  and  matched  up 
into  the  more  comprehensive  pat- 
tern under  which  local  communi- 
ties need  to  develop  their  local 
programs,  only  by  some  agency 
with  a more  comprehensive  view- 
point. Such  agencies.  Regional 
and  State  Planning  Boards  are  de- 
signed to  be. 

By  this  process  of  localizing 
problems  to  their  appropriate  ad- 
ministrative levels,  ensuring  a 
maximum  of  local  initiative  in  its 
most  productive  form,  is  preserved 
the  tradition  of  self-determination 
and  reasonable  freedom  of  initia- 
tive indispensable  to  the  whole- 
some and  productive  preservation 
of  the  American  system  of  life 
and  government. 


▼ 


If  we  cannot  plan,  social  science  is  but  a dilettante  exercise;  if  ive  will  not  plan, 
social  misery  is  the  inevitable  accompaniment  of  social  change.” — James  H.  S. 
Brossard,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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Research 

As  a Planning  Tool 


C It  is  both  surprising  and  disconcerting  to  find  how  much  that  is  held 
to  be  common  knowledge  is  found  to  be  false  and  with  no  other  support 
than  partisan  opinion  or  wishful  thinking.  When  public  income  is  being 
spent,  folks  do  not  always  feel  strongly  the  need  for  getting  at  the  facts. 
It  takes  the  terrific  rigors  of  “hard  times”  to  make  a people  and  its 
government  frugal.  But  prudent  management  prefers  at  all  times  to 
be  supp)orted  by  a continuous  inventory  of  data  that  are  timely,  per- 
tinent, comparable  and,  above  all,  reliable. 


Through  what  regions  should 
main  highways  be  built  to  serve 
the  need  of  this  and  the  next  gen- 
eration  which  must  share  with  us 
the  cost  of  present  construction 
and  future  maintenance?  Where 
will  recreational  areas  give  the 
most  benefit  to  the  greatest  num- 
ber?  On  what  basis  should  the 
State’s  money  be  apportioned  for 
future  educational  buildings,  for 
bridges,  for  executive  offices?  And 
from  where  is  that  money  com- 
ing?  What  manufacturers  can  be 
expected  to  prosper  in  Pennsyb 
vania?  What  population  can  we 
look  forward  to — what  level  of 
wealth  and  well-being?  What  can 
replace  some  of  our  declining  na- 
tural resources?  What  is  the  best 
use  for  our  sub-marginal  farming 
land?  What  can  the  people  of 
some  of  our  declining  counties  do 
to  make  life  more  profitable  and  to 
halt  their  losses  in  population  or 
income? 

These  are  a few  of  the  problems 
of  State  Planning — not  all  by  any 
means.  And  they  are  problems 


made  more  urgent  for  these  pres- 
ent years  by  the  many  long  years 
during  which  we,  and  all  America, 
gave  no  thought  to  consequences 
— years  in  which  we  grew  furi- 
ously and  plowed  our  hills,  cut 
down  our  forests  and  built  our 
factory  towns  with  no  thought 
but  for  the  profit  of  a single  life- 
time. 

But  now,  to  retain  our  place  in 
the  sun — the  place  that  rightfully 
belongs  to  Pennsylvania  as  one  of 
the  great  agricultural  states,  as  one 
of  the  great  industrial  states,  and 
as  one  of  the  six  most  densely  pop- 
ulated states  in  our  union — ^we  are 
compelled  to  take  thought.  And  we 
must  take  thought  not  on  the  basis 
of  fancy  or  hope,  but  on  a basis  of 
solid  fact.  It  is  consequently  the 
first  function  of  State  Planning  to 
collect  and  assemble  the  facts 
about  ourselves,  so  we  will  know, 
if  it  is  humanly  possible  to  know, 
what  to  do  to  better  ourselves, 
how  to  spend  our  money  to  the 
greatest  possible  advantage,  and 
how  much  to  spend  on  the  basis 
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of  our  reasonable  prospects.  It  is 
also  vital  to  know  where  not  to 
spend  our  public  money — where 
such  spending  would  be  mere 
waste  or  unwise  speculation  or  un- 
justified  investment. 

It  follows  that  the  primary  re^ 
quirement  for  a wise  program  of 
public  planning  is  the  collection 
and  organization  of  the  important 
items  of  fact  that  bear  directly 
upon  a State’s  or  a community’s 
problems.  We  must  know,  not 
guess,  as  to  our  birth-rate  and 
death-rate,  as  to  our  land  and  its 
potential  use,  and  as  to  our  manu- 
factures and  wealth.  We  must 
know  why  submarginal  farming 
land  is  unprofitable  in  any  part  of 
our  State.  Is  the  trouble  in  the 
land  and  its  use  or  in  its  location, 
or  in  both?  We  must  know  why 
some  manufactures  are  prosperous 
and  permanent  in  our  midst  and 
why  some  are  not. 

Data  for  the  determination  of 
such  primary  facts  are  not  easy  to 
obtain.  It  is  often  difficult  to  com- 
pare information  gathered  by  one 
agency  with  that  collected  by  an- 
other, perhaps  for  a different  use. 
Errors  of  interpretation  have  to  be 
guarded  against  by  the  most  pains- 
taking comparisons.  In  the  rapid 
industrial  and  social  changes  of 
the  past  generation  the  informa- 
tion gathered  during  each  decen- 
nial census  often  becomes  rela- 
tively useless  after  a very  few 
years.  In  its  search  for  necessary 
information  to  supply  the  govern- 
ment of  the  State  with  a solid 


basis  of  fact  on  which  to  plan  its 
policy,  the  State  Planning  Board 
has  made  a detailed  study  of  the 
debt  structure  of  all  our  civil  sub- 
divisions. A knowledge  of  the  ex- 
tent of  such  debt  is  vital  to  the 
program  of  State  highways  and  is 
an  important  index  as  to  the  rela- 
tive health  and  power  of  self- 
improvement  in  all  our  self-gov- 
erning communities.  The  Board 
initiated  the  program  of  mapping 
the  entire  State  from  the  air  so 
that,  in  regard  to  agricultural  land 
use,  flood  control,  recreation  pos- 
sibilities, forest  development,  high- 
way needs,  and  population  con- 
gestion we  will  have  facts  and  not 
mere  theories  to  go  on.  It  made 
a detailed  estimate  of  our  popula- 
tion in  1935,  based  on  the  school 
census,  the  per  capita  tax,  and  the 
census  of  unemployment.  It  is 
conducting  an  intensive  study  of 
the  movement  and  concentrations 
of  manufacturers  operating  in  the 
State.  When  that  study  is  com- 
pleted it  will  not  be  a matter  of 
opinion  as  to  what  is  happening  in 
our  industrial  growth. 

The  final  end-product  of  these 
researches  will  be  a plan  based  on 
knowledge  and  not  on  guess.  But 
in  the  meanwhile  they  are  yield- 
ing results  that  bear  directly  upon 
the  well-being  of  every  subdivi- 
sion of  our  State  Government. 
Local  needs  for  planned  consolida- 
tion of  schools,  for  better  libraries, 
for  recreation,  for  roads,  for  hous- 
ing, and  for  preservation  of  the 
appearance  and  health  of  our  com- 
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munities  have  also  to  be  based  on 
a knowledge  of  the  probabilities 
of  the  State’s  growth  and  on  an 
understanding  of  the  State’s  prob' 
lems. 

A large  part  of  the  data  needed 
for  self-knowledge  and  wise  pub- 
lic planning  by  the  State  Govern- 
ment must  come  from  its  com- 
munities. Their  experience  and 
their  problems  have  to  be  shared 
for  the  benefits  of  all.  Much  re- 
mains to  be  done  in  organizing  the 
fact-gathering  possibilities  of  our 
localities  and  in  the  exchange  of 


that  knowledge.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  information  accumulated  by 
the  State  Planning  Board  will  be 
used  more  widely  by  our  schools, 
and  it  is  also  believed  that  with 
the  cooperation  of  our  public 
schools  and  higher  educational  in- 
stitutions some  of  the  problems  of 
maintaining  a continuous  inven- 
tory of  the  State’s  resources  in 
land  use,  in  wealth,  and  in  people 
may  be  solved  at  a minimum  ex- 
pense, at  the  same  time  providing 
educational  projects  of  practical 
value. 


▼ 


As  Others  See  It  . 


Who  Owns  the  Scenery? 

“There  are  in  the  United  States  approximately  3,068,921  miles  of  highways. 
This  is  the  greatest  highway  system  in  the  world  . . . 

“Every  foot  of  these  three  million,  sixty-eight  thousand,  nine  hundred  and 
twenty-one  miles  of  highway  belong  to  us — you,  me  and  the  other  fellow.  We 
paid  for  these  highways,  we  maintain  them,  and  we’re  going  to  build  some 
more  . . . We  not  only  own  our  highways — you,  I and  the  rest  of  us — but  all 
rights  appertaining  to  or  created  by  them.  This  has  already  been  decided  by 
several  court  decisions  . . . that  the  people  of  any  community  had  a right  to  zone 
and  otherwise  to  regulate  the  appearance  of  that  community.  That  there  were 
visual  nuisances  that  came  under  the  same  heading  as  any  other  kind  of  nuisance. 

“.  . . Signboards  are  only  one  factor  of  many.  Planting,  zoning  of  buildings, 
upkeep  of  adjacent  properties,  elimination  of  automobile  graveyards  and  junk 
heaps,  of  ribbon  slums  and  unsightliness  in  general,  are  of  equal  importance. 

“Last  year  Americans  on  pleasure  bent  spent  about  $5,000,000,000.  People 
who  spend  that  much  money  have  some  right  to  their  scenery.  And  it  would  be 
sensible  to  listen  to  them. 

“Safety  is  the  particular  factor  stressed  by  the  automobile  associations  and  the 
highway  commissions.  Last  year  we  killed  about  37,000  people  on  our  high- 
ways and  injured  about  1 ,000,000  more.  Let’s  put  it  simply.  Suppose,  before 
you  got  on  a train,  you  were  told  that  at  unknown  intervals  all  along  the  tracks 
other  tracks  came  in  at  any  moment,  used  by  other  trains  that  had  stopped  off 
for  food,  drink,  fuel  or  other  supplies.  Suppose,  in  addition  to  this,  along  your 
right-of-way  there  was  every  known  device  of  human  ingenuity  to  blind,  dazzle 
and  distract  your  engineer.  Suppose  the  average  speed  of  your  train  was  fifty 
miles  an  hour. 

“Would  you  get  on  that  train?  You  would  not.” 

— Excerpt  from  editorial,  "Saturday  Evening  Post,”  January  14,  1939. 
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What  lack  of  organized  community  planning  can  do  to  its  scenic 

assets. 
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eial  organization  of  the  State  Planning  Board’s  library  service. 


Example  of  statistical  map  prepared  by  State  Planning  Board  staff  for  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  as  a basis  for  determining  programs 

of  school  consolidation. 


Library  Service 
as  a Planning  Tool 


C The  idea  of  library  service  as  a function  of  research  and  planning, 
operating  within  the  prescribed  bounds  of  planning  as  set  by  purpose 
and  objectives,  deserves  a great  deal  more  emphasis  and  elaboration 
than  can  be  attempted  in  the  brief  space  given  the  following  article. 
What  is  somewhat  loosely,  and  for  want  of  a better  term,  called  “li- 
brary service”  is  seen  as  more  than  a mere  convenience  in  providing 
occasional  pertinent  data- — as  something  in  the  nature  of  an  evolving 
and  revolving  central  reservoir  of  research  resources  and  output  for 
planning  and  further  planning  research. 


It  is  encouraging  to  find  that 
libraries  everywhere  are  coming  to 
regard  themselves  as  something 
more  than  mere  depositories  for 
books  which  may  have  an  occa- 
sional  use.  This  transformation  of 
library  service  from  a more  or  less 
passive  custodianship  of  literary 
pearls  to  that  of  active  integration 
with  community  needs  and  inter- 
ests may  be  traced  in  large  part  to 
the  research  activity  of  business 
and  governmental  agencies.  It  is 
true  that  our  universities  have 
long  maintained  a close  articula- 
tion between  research  and  library 
facilities.  But  most  of  these  activi- 
ties have  been  necessarily  obscure 
and  remote  from  the  daily  lives  of 
our  people  and  the  practical  uses 
of  public  administration. 

In  the  field  of  planning,  a li- 
brary service  must  satisfy  three 
major  functions:  (a)  it  should  be 
adequate  as  to  content  and  ar- 
rangement so  as  to  serve  the  needs 
of  that  research  which  should  pre- 
cede all  intelligent  plan-making; 
(b)  it  should  accumulate  and 


maintain  continuous  inventories  of 
all  pertinent  statistical  data  as  to 
locus,  status,  and  trend  among 
those  factors  with  which  continu- 
ous planning,  as  distinguished 
from  plan-making,  is  primarily 
concerned,  and  (c)  it  should  be 
able  to  provide  a versatile  and  au- 
thentic informational  service,  not 
only  to  the  planning  unit  itself, 
but  also  to  the  growing  number 
of  interested  citizens  and  groups 
of  citizens  organized  for  promot- 
ing and  perfecting  public  plan- 
ning. 

If  the  “master  plan”  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a progressively  evolv- 
ing instrument  for  public  better- 
ment, it  must  follow  that  planning 
research  must  anticipate  constant 
change  and  revision — consistent, 
to  be  sure,  with  a reasonable  and 
productive  continuity  of  public 
purpose  and  policy.  The  library 
service  in  turn  must  be  prepared 
to  accommodate  these  shifts  of 
emphasis  as  they  are  reflected  in 
the  research  problems  arising  from 
changing  physical  and  socio-eco- 
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nomic  rearrangements  in  patterns 
of  human  conduct  and  values. 

The  problem  of  determining 
which  of  several  appropriate  loca- 
tions  a library  item  is  to  occupy 
calls  for  a very  high  grade  of  judg- 
ment and  a very  considerable  fa- 
miliarity with  the  whole  field  and 
philosophy  of  planning.  It  is  at 
this  point  that  the  integration  be- 
tween library  service,  research, 
and  planning  can  be  made  most 
conspicuously  productive.  When 
staff  members,  in  their  preliminary 
examinations  of  incoming  ma- 
terial, or  in  their  subsequent  dis- 
coveries in  the  course  of  their 
researches,  indicate  the  most  suit- 
able and  useful  subject  classifica- 
tion for  pertinent  and  useful  data 
and  data  sources  uncovered,  a con- 
siderable portion  of  the  planning 
librarian's  problem  will  have  been 
solved. 

The  implications  of  the  thesis 
that  library  content  constitutes  an 
active  cross-section  of  current 
planning  effort  and  theory  to- 
gether with  useful  historical  back- 
grounds, deserves  a great  deal 
more  emphasis  than  can  be  given 


in  so  brief  a discussion.  We  shall 
have  to  content  ourselves  with  in- 
sisting that  this  is  really  the  es- 
sence of  an  effective  organization 
and  use  of  a library  service  as  a 
planning  tool. 

Back  of  the  numerical  cross-file 
subject  card  are  assembled  all  the 
specialized  reference  cards  such  as 
bibliographic  data,  directory  in- 
formation, definitions,  legal  cita- 
tions, etc.,  together  with  an  ex- 
panding accumulation  of  factual 
data  cards  upon  which  are  con- 
densed or  abstracted  all  data 
which  have  been  found  to  be,  or 
are  assumed  to  be,  of  substantial 
permanent  value. 

The  ideal  toward  which  this 
system  is  designed  is  that, — partly 
as  a by-product  of  the  staff’s  re- 
search findings  and  partly  from 
the  accumulation  of  data  for  and 
from  researches,  — all  pertinent 
material  from  the  various  items 
flowing  through  the  library’s  daily 
accession  sheets  be  ultimately  re- 
fined and  condensed  under  care- 
fully selected  and  readily  accessible 
subject  headings  into  this  consoli- 
dated “composite  data  file.’’ 


T 


"These  are  the  masters  who  instruct  tis  without  rods  and  ferrules,  without  hard 
words  and  anger,  without  clothes  or  money.  If  you  approach  them,  they  are  not 
asleep,  if  investigative,  you  interrogate  them,  they  never  grumble,  if  you  are  ig- 
norant, they  cannot  laugh  at  you. — Whosoever,  therefore,  acknowledges  himself  to 
be  a zealous  follower  of  truth,  of  happiness,  of  wisdom,  of  science,  or  even  of  the 
faith;  must  of  necessity  make  hknself  a lover  of  books.” — Richard  de  Bury  (1344 
A.  D.). 
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Conference 

Notes 


Fourth  General  Assembly  of  the 
Council  of  State  Governments 

Held  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  January 

18-20,  1939. 

Pennsylvania’s  representation  at  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Council  of 
State  Governments  consisted  of  Sena- 
tor Anthony  J.  DiSilvestro;  Hon.  Roy 
E.  Furman,  Member  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives ; Hon.  E.  Kent  Kane,  Mem- 
ber House  of  Representatives ; Hon. 
Thomas  B.  Stockham,  Member  House 
of  Representatives ; Hon.  Elwood  J. 
Turner,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resntatives.  Chairman  of  the  Interstate 
Commission  on  the  Delaware  River 
Basin,  Vice-President  of  the  Council  of 
State  Governments,  and  Chairman  of 
the  Interstate  Commission  on  Council 
Development;  Senator  George  Wood- 
ward, Board  of  Managers,  Council  of 
State  Governments ; Mr.  F.  A.  Pitkin, 
Director  of  State  Planning  Board  and 
Member  Interstate  Commission  on  the 
Delaware  River  Basin.  The  first  day’s 
sessions  in  which  Executive  Secretary 
Frank  Bane  played  an  active  part 
in  leading  the  discussion,  ended  with 
an  informal  dinner  discussion  of  the 
relation  between  “The  States  and  the 
National  Resources  Committee.”  Per- 
haps the  most  lively  discussion  and  the 
keenest  interest  of  the  conference  cen- 
tered about  the  item  of  “State  Trade 
Barriers — Their  Effect  Upon  Inter- 
state Commerce”  which  constituted  the 
high  spot  in  the  second  day’s  delibera- 
tions. Vice-President  Elwood  J. 
Turner  presided  at  the  meeting  ad- 
dressed by  Wages  and  Hours  Ad- 
ministrator, Elmer  F.  Andrews  and  of 
Miss  Katherine  Lenroot,  of  the  U.  S. 
Children’s  Bureau.  At  the  formal  din- 
ner on  the  evening  of  the  nineteenth 
“This  Business  of  Government  Today” 
was  discussed  from  national.  State  and 
local  viewpoints.  Mayor  Burton  of 
Qeveland  ably  substituted  for  Mayor 
Daniel  W.  Hoan  of  Milwaukee.  The 
regular  session  was  followed  by  im- 
portant group  meetings,  among  which 
were  those  of  “Incodel,”  and  others 
dealing  with  regional  problems  inci- 


dent to  a proposal  for  a liquor  control 
compact,  a marine  fisheries  compact, 
and  uniform  highway  safety  regula- 
tions. 

Public  Welfare  Gonference — 
American  Public  Welfare 
Association 

Held  at  Wardman  Park  Hotel. 

Director,  Fred  K.  Hoehler, 

1313  E.  60th  Street,  Chicago, 

III.  December  8-1  1 , 1938. 

The  round-table  conference  of  1938, 
largest  of  its  kind  ever  convened  in 
this  country,  organized  around  the 
general  theme  of  “Public  Welfare — 
A Cooperative  Program,”  consisted  of 
a dinner  meeting  followed  by  State  and 
local  administrators’  meetings,  a num- 
ber of  round-table  discussions  dealing 
with  medical  care,  administrative  and 
legislative  problems,  various  aspects 
of  public  welfare  and  two  panel 
discussions,  was  launched  impressively 
at  the  dinner  meeting  for  which  Mrs. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  served  as  toast- 
mistress.  The  conference  counted 
among  its  representatives  delegates 
from  Denmark  and  Canada,  as  well 
as  from  all  but  three  states  in  the 
United  States.  Pennsylvania  ranked 
high  among  the  various  states  with 
a delegation  of  thirty-five.  Practically 
all  phases  of  the  conference  were  cov- 
ered in  the  opening  address  by  Frank 
Bane,  Executive  Director  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  State  Governments.  He  was 
preceeded  by  a series  of  brief  reports 
from  Arthur  Altmeyer  of  the  Social 
Security  Board;  Harry  Hopkins  of 
the  WPA ; Dr.  Thomas  Parran,  Sur- 
geon General  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service;  Josephine 
Roche,  Chairman  of  the  Interdepart- 
mental Committee  to  Coordinate 
Health  and  Welfare  Activities ; 
Nathan  Straus  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Authority,  and  Charles  H. 
Taussig,  Chairman  of  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  National 
Youth  Administration.  Mr.  Bane,  in 
reviewing  changes  which  have  oc- 
curred in  our  national  and  local  gov- 
ernments since  the  defeat  of  the 
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Costigan-LaFollette  Bill  early  in 
1932,  dwelt  particularly  upon  the  test 
of  successful  democratic  government 
formulated  by  Charles  Merriam : “to 
preserve  the  fundamental  liberties  of 
people,  and  to  render  the  necessary 
services  to  them.”  Throughout  his 
address  he  stressed  the  responsibilities 
of  government  for  the  welfare  of  peo- 
ple and  the  necessity  of  good  manage- 
ment to  assure  the  economic  adminis- 
tration of  those  governmental  services 
which  are  being  found  to  be  increas- 
ingly indispensable  and  critical.  How- 
ever, the  shift  in  emphasis  from  the 
traditional  prescriptions  of  govern- 
ment to  the  emerging  prescriptions  of 
the  urgent  needs  of  people  was  seen 
to  sharpen  the  need  for  fitting  public 
administration  to  the  nature  of  these 
needs.  To  this  end  he  urged  closer 
articulation  of  governmental  adminis- 
trative agencies,  so  as  to  assure  the 
economic  administration  of  public  serv- 
ices and  stressed  the  importance  of 
personnel  that  can  be  procured.  He 
pointed  out  that  administrative  econ- 
omy is  best  served  by  reasonably  guar- 
anteed continuity  of  tenure  to  carefully 
selected  personnel,  and  advised  the 
wider  application  of  the  merit  system. 


American  Statistical 
Association,  Harrisburg 
Chapter 

Held  at  the  University  Club, 

Harrisburg,  Penna.,  December 

19,  1938. 

“Problems  of  State  Planning”  were 
enumerated  and  discussed  by  Roy  Hel- 
ton of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Plan- 
ning Board’s  staff.  Mr.  Helton  pre- 
sented a series  of  maps  and  charts 
tracing  the  population  patterns  of 
Pennsylvania  over  a period  of  over 
100  years.  The  maps  disclosed  a suc- 
cession of  concentrations  and  dis- 
persals closely  paralleling  the  rise  and 
decline  of  various  major  industrial 
movements  based  upon  the  exploita- 
tion of  natural  resources.  A period 
of  marked  urbanization  developed  in 
the  post-war  period  of  high  industrial 
activity  seems  now  to  be  dissolving 
into  a wider  spread  of  rural  growth. 
The  charts,  however,  disclosed  a less 
comforting  picture.  Starting  with  the 
assumption  of  a natural  growth  curve, 


Mr.  Helton  traced  a universal  decline 
in  rate  of  growth,  only  temporarily 
relieved  by  an  occasional  upward  di- 
version at  successively  lower  levels. 
The  pattern  of  these  growth  curves 
were  shown  to  vary  somewhat  with 
some  half  dozen  typical  economies — 
that  of  agriculture  showing  the  most 
retarded  decline.  One  role  of  public 
planning  was  represented  as  consisting 
of  appraisal  to  discover  obsolescent 
economies  and  to  aid  in  providing  com- 
pensating factors  to  effect  stabilization 
of  growth  curves  at  as  high  a standard 
of  living  as  possible.  Certain  inverse 
behaviors  as  between  income,  density, 
and  population  changes — whether  by 
birth  or  migration — lend  themselves 
readily  to  methods  of  determining  op- 
timum ratios  between  population  and 
resources.  The  question  of  age  com- 
position and  dependency  in  areas  of 
falling  growth  curves  came  up  for 
considerable  discussion. 


Calendar 

February  14 — Detroit,  Mich. 

Fourth  North  American  Wildlife 
Conference.  Hotel  Statler.  Invest- 
ment Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

February  16 — Harrisburg,  Penna. 

Pennsylvania  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Penn-Harris  Hotel; 
George  E.  Foss.  General  Secre- 
tary, State  Chamber  Building, 
Harrisburg,  Penna. 

February  17-25 — Baltimore,  Md. 

North  American  Sports,  Garden 
and  Outdoor  Life  Show;  Fifth 
Regiment  Armory.  Conducted  by 
the  Maryland  Outdoor  Life  Fed- 
eration, Inc.;  Executive  Offices, 
811  N.  Charles  Street,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

February  23-24-25 — Harrisburg,  Penna. 

Penn-Harris  Hotel;  Pennsylvania 
State  Association  of  Boroughs,  T. 
F.  Chrostwaite,  Pres.,  Hanover, 
Penna. 

February  27,  week  of — Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

The  Asphalt  Institute;  Biltmore 
Hotel,  Managing  Dir.,  J.  E.  Pen- 
nybacker,  801  Second  Avenue, 
New  York. 

March  1-3 — New  York  City. 

American  Concrete  Institute; 
Roosevelt  Hotel,  Sec.,  Harvey 
Whipple.  407  New  Center  Bldg., 
Detroit,  Mich. 

March  7-10 — San  Francisco,  Calif. 

American  Road  Builders’  Associa- 
tion; Engr.  Dir.,  Charles  M.  Up- 
ham,  952  National  Press  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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Recent  Planning 
and  Zoning  Activity 


Towanda. — Bradford  County  has 
passed  an  ordinance  creating  a County 
Planning  and  Zoning  Commission,  as 
allowed  under  the  recent  enabling 
legislation,  successfully  sponsored  by 
the  State  Planning  Board. 

Salina,  Calif. — An  important  de- 
cision handed  down  by  Judge  Maurice 
T.  Dooling,  Jr.,  of  San  Bernardino 
County,  holding  that  the  county  may 
protect  natural  beauty  by  a reasonable 
extension  of  the  police  power  to  con- 
serve esthetic  values  as  economic  as- 
sets, may  be  expected  to  provide  a 
land-mark  in  planning  and  zoning. 

Pittsburgh. — In  its  annual  report, 
the  City  Planning  Commission  cites 
past  accomplishments,  future  pro- 
grams, among  the  former,  “adoption 
of  the  commission-sponsored  program 
for  improvement  of  down  - town 
wharves  and  the  waterfront  boule- 
vards” as  part  of  the  major  street 
S3^stem  embodied  in  the  Planning 
Commission’s  master  plan.  During 
1939  is  projected  rescue  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  “magnificent  private  resi- 
dences,” reared  at  the  opening  of  the 
century  and  now  being  torn  down  to 
save  taxes ; solution  of  parking  conges- 
tion of  Civic  Center ; completion  of  the 
commission’s  studies  for  efficient  traf- 
fic circulation  in  the  Triangle,  the 
North  Oakland,  and  East  LiberU'  busi- 
ness districts. 

Allentown. — Bids  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  local  slum  clearance  and 
low-rent  housing  project,  providing 
thirty-seven  buildings  at  a cost  of  $1,- 
600,000,  has  received  final  approval  of 
the  United  States  Housing  Authority. 

Lansford. — The  local  Garden  Club 
was  addressed  by  Mrs.  Russell  E. 
Hamblin  of  the  Monroe  County  Gar- 
den Club,  on  the  subject  of  “Billboards 
and  Roadside  Development.” 

Washington,  D.  C. — .A.ccording  to 
a current  report  of  the  United  Travel 
Bureau  to  the  United  States  Depart- 


ment of  Commerce,  tourist  trade 
brought  into  Pennsylvania  for  the  year 
1937,  the  amazing  sum  of  $327,850,000, 
third  largest  among  all  the  states,  or 
a per  capita  yield  from  our  scenic  and 
historic  assets  of  $32.34. 

Wilkinsburg. — “The  Roadsides  of 
Pennsylvania,”  a collection  of  some 
fifty-five  slides  presenting  a complete 
and  stimulating  review  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s present-day  highways  and 
highway  needs  may  be  obtained  for 
group  meetings  through  Mrs.  James 
G.  Chalfant,  880  Graham  Boulevard, 
Wilkinsburg,  Penna. 

Washington,  D.  C. — The  United 
States  Department  of  the  Interior  an- 
nounces a series  of  radio  programs 
on  “Conservation,”  starting  Saturday, 
January  28,  at  five  P.  M.  (Eastern 
Standard  Time),  and  for  twenty-five 
weeks  thereafter  over  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System. 

Harrisburg  (city). — The  Twenty- 
third  Annual  Pennsylvania  Farm 
Show,  January  16-20,  made  8,161  cash 
awards,  totaling  $42,524,  to  the  win- 
ners in  the  competitive  exhibits  of 
farm  products.  The  first  show,  held 
in  1917,  awarded  $735  in  premiums. 

Philadelphia. — The  Pennsylvania 
State  Supreme  Court  in  December  up- 
held the  constitutionality  of  the 
Philadelphia  Authority,  an  agency 
created  by  the  city  last  summer  to 
carry  out  its  $60,000,000  PWA  pro- 
gram of  improvements  to  the  city’s 
water  and  sewage  plants,  confirming 
“Incodel’s”  brief  as  filed  in  the  case. 
The  court’s  approval  was  “rendered 
on  the  express  condition”  that  a spe- 
cial sewer  rental  be  levied  sufficient 
to  make  the  project  self-liquidating  and 
to  avoid  requiring  any  contribution  out 
of  the  general  tax  levy.  The  Munici- 
pal Authority  device  offered  the  only 
ready  means  for  meeting  the  State 
Attorney  General’s  order  of  last  sum- 
mer to  stop  poullation  of  the  Delaware 
River. 
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"THE  ELEMENTS  OF  RE- 
SEARCH"— Frederick  Lamson  Whit- 
ney, Director  of  the  Graduate  School, 
Colorado  State  College  of  Education, 
Greeley,  Colorado.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc., 
New  York,  1937. 

While  this  quite  elaborate  handbook 
on  research  problems  and  procedures 
was  prepared  more  for  the  service  of 
education  research  than  for  research 
in  general,  it  does  supply  a consider- 
able amount  of  valuable  basic  material. 
The  introductory  portion  dealing  with 
reflective  thinking,  science,  and  re- 
search, illustrated  by  ingenious  dia- 
grams will  be  found  useful  to  all  stu- 
dents and  practitioners  in  research. 
The  text  throughout  is  replete  with 
citations  reflecting  a wide  range  of 
reading  in  the  field,  although  the  re- 
currence and  variety  of  these  citations 
at  times  threaten  to  obscure  the  frame- 
work they  are  intended  to  clarify. 
Chief  among  the  authors  frequently 
quoted  throughout  the  text  are  John 
Dewey,  H.  G.  Hullfish,  H.  W. 
Holmes,  T.  L.  Kelly,  and  W.  C. 
Schluter.  Chapter  XV,  “Classification 
of  Research  Material,”  provides  some 
valuable  detail  for  statistical  meas- 
ures. The  book  will  be  found  to  be 
more  useful  as  a reference  text  for 
sources  than  as  a manual  of  proce- 
dures. 

"GROWTH  OF  AMERICAN 
MANUFACTURING  AREAS”  — 
Glenn  E.  McLaughlin.  Published  by 
Bureau  of  Business  Research,  Univer- 
sity of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Penna., 
1938.  36O  pp. 

Using  the  facts  from  the  United 
States  Census  of  Manufacturing  and 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines, 
the  authors  seek  to  “match  and  analyze 
economic  growth  for  the  more  impor- 
tant industrial  sections  of  the  United 
States  and  in  that  setting  to  focus 
attention  on  competitive  economic 
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growth  in  the  Pittsburgh  district.” 
The  period  covered  by  the  analysis 
includes  the  last  thirty  years  of  the 
past  century  and  the  first  thirty  years 
of  the  present  centvu-y.  The  book  is 
divided  into  two  major  parts,  following 
an  introductory  section  dealing  with 
(1)  Measurement  and  Statistical  An- 
alysis, and  (2)  Interpretation.  The 
major  emphasis  is  put  upon  data  con- 
cerning the  changes  in  manufacturing 
activity  in  the  iron  and  steel  areas. 
A considerable  part  of  the  analysis 
has  to  do  with  the  relation  between 
growth  and  “value  added”  by  manu- 
facturers, and  the  size,  location, 
composition  and  activity  of  manufac- 
turing areas.  Chapter  V opening 
the  second  part  dealing  with  “reasons 
for  regional  differences  in  the  rate  of 
industrial  growth”  is  probably;  the 
more  interesting  portion  of  the  book. 
The  discussion  of  the  interrelation  be- 
tween population  shifts  and  changes  in 
industrial  concentration;  upon  the  ten- 
dency toward  a type;-growth  curve ; 
upon  differences  in  the  degree  of  lo- 
calization of  industry ; influence  of 
natural  advantages ; differences  in  cost 
factors,  and  regional  differences  in 
leadership,^  together  with  an  effort  to 
appraise  the  relative  importance  of  the 
several  explanatory  factors,  provides 
an  excellent  pattern  for  a wealth  of 
future  research.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
the  absence  of  available  statistical  data 
compels  this  portion  of  the  text  to 
confine  its  appraisals  largely  to  quali- 
tative terms. 

"SOILS  AND  MEN”— Year  Book 
of  Agriculture,  1938 — United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  United 
States  Printing  Press,  Washington, 
D.  C.  1,220  pp.,  $1.75. 

Compared  with  traditional  “dry-as- 
dust”  government  reports,  this  latest 
year  book  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture provides  a welcome  relief. 
Here  in  almost  encyclopedic  array  we 
have  a fine  example  of  what  govern- 
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ment  research  can  mean  when  it  takes 
its  social  obligations  seriously.  The 
massiveness  of  the  text  is  relieved  by 
its  excellent  wealth  of  material.  The 
field  covered  falls  logically  into  two 
major  divisions:  (a)  The  social  and 
economic  relationship  between  soil  and 
population,  and  (b)  the  science  and 
techniques  of  soil  structure  and  use. 

Aside  from  a wealth  of  informational 
material,  including  an  exposition  of  soil 
maps  and  their  use  under  Part  TV,  and 
a very  complete  glossary  of  terms  used 
in  the  soil  year  book  under  Part  V, 
there  is  a very  valuable  section  under 
Part  I,  covering  “The  Causes : Price 
Relations  and  Economic  Instability,”  by 
Louis  H.  Bean,  J.  P.  Cavin,  and  Gar- 
diner C.  Means.  This  chapter  in  a 
sense  constitutes  the  heart  of  the  text. 
The  authors  list  and  statistically  ap- 
praise a series  of  variables  such  as 
acreage,  yields,  storage  stocks,  foreign 
trade,  domestic  demand,  and  monetary 
inflation.  Added  to  these  variables  are 
those  of  the  over-expansion  of  agri- 
cultural enterprise,  resulting  from  the 
boom  when  land  prices  sky-rocketed 
to  the  subsequent  distress  of  over-am- 
bitious farmers.  The  most  serious 
handicap  to  farmers,  as  seen  by  the 
authors,  is  the  lack  of  price  parity 
between  agricultural  products  and 
manufactured  products.  This  lack  of 
parity  is  seen  by  the  authors  to  spring 
from  the  local  ease  of  industrial  con- 
centration and  monopolistic  practices. 
Farming  as  seen  by  the  authors  is  un- 
der the  compulsion  of  having  to  be  an 
individualistic  occupation  lending  its 
support  to  those  combinations  neces- 
sary for  the  control  of  output  and 
the  stabilization  of  prices.  The  result- 
ing disadvantage  under  which  the 
farmer  operated  is  seen  to  be  harmful 
not  only  to  agriculture,  but  also  to 
manufacturers  dependent  upon  the  con- 
suming and  purchasing  power  of  farm- 
ers, who  constitute  a substantial  sec- 
tion of  their  markets.  The  authors 
conclude  that  “from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  farmer,  the  problem  of  farm 
income  and  effective  use  of  soil  is 
thus  essentially  the  same  as  the  prob- 
lem of  jobs  and  income  for  the  indus- 
trial worker.  Both  are  dependent  on 
the  full-time  functioning  of  industry, 
as  are  the  profits  of  investors.” 

T 

" Coordination  is  the  core  of  the  ad- 
ministrative problem.” — Frank  H.  Her- 
ring. 


•■REFERENCE  WORK  — A 
TEXTBOOK  FOR  STUDENTS 
OF  LIBRARY  WORK  AND  LI- 
BRARIANS”—James  I.  Wyer.  Chi- 
cago, III.  American  Library  Associa- 
tion, 1930.  350  pp.,  $2.50. 

The  author  makes  a useful  distinc- 
tion between  “conservative,”  “mod- 
erate,” and  “liberal”  construction  in 
defining  the  function  of  the  reference 
library ; himself  urging  the  “moder- 
ate” as  of  most  immediate  practical 
value.  The  body  of  the  text  is  made 
up  of  a wealth  of  detail  dealing  with 
definition,  procedures,  and  day-to-day 
practices  of  immediate  value  to  both 
the  novice  and  to  the  experienced 
practitioner  in  library  service.  While 
it  is  written  for  the  library  organizer 
and  operator  rather  than  for  the 
library  user,  it  can  help  the  research 
worker  to  a better  understanding  of 
how  to  make  the  most  productive  and 
economical  uses  of  library  facilities 
and  how  to  make  his  research  product 
more  amendable  to  library  classifica- 
tion and  use. 


“THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF 
BOOKS— AN  INQUIRY  INTO 
ITS  USEFULNESS  TO  THE 
READER” — Grace  O.  Kelley,  Ph.D. 
— H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  New  York 
City.  1937.  199  pp.  $1.75. 

It  is  refreshing  to  find  so  seemingly 
dry  and  mechanical  a field  of  service 
as  that  of  the  librarian  enlivened  and 
illuminated,  not  only  by  scientific 
analysis  and  speculation,  but  even 
more  by  philosophical  interpretation. 
Not  satisfied  by  accumulated  rule-of- 
thumb,  the  author  seeks  to  probe  the 
purposes  to  be  served  by  library  clas- 
sification. She  isolates  and  discusses 
the  varied  aspects  of  the  classification 
problem  which  inhere  in  (a)  physical 
limitations  of  the  material  to  be  cata- 
loged and  located  on  the  shelves,  (b) 
limitations  in  the  esoteric  bases  of 
classification  and  (c)  the  manifold 
emphasis  given  identical  material  as 
viewed  from  the  varied  frames  of 
reference  set  by  the  sciences  and 
logip._  Her  solution  is  that  of  the 
realistic  eclectic  who  is  ready  to  sub- 
ordinate all  techniques  to  the  prag- 
matic test  of  maximum  returns  for 
minimum  effort. 
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Book  and  Magazine  Reviews  and  Directories 


PERIODICALS  DIRECTORY 

New  York  Sunday  Times 

December  18,  1938,  p.  4 

"A  City  of  Tomorrow:  A New 
Design  of  Life” — R.  L.  Duffus. — 
Discussion  with  illustrative  cuts 
of  New  York  World’s  Fair  struc- 
tures and  description  of  the  “City 
of  Tomorrow  Morning,  or  Democ- 
racity,”  being  laid  out  inside  the 
base  of  the  perisphere  scaled  to 
a diameter  of  180  feet,  forecasting 
the  model  central  city  of  the  fu- 
ture with  satellite  towns  for  resi- 
dence and  industry.  Intended  as 
a sample  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished with  existing  available 
planning  tools  and  within  the 
present  frame  of  our  social  order 
and  economic  resources. 

Philadelphia  Record 

December  18,  1938 

“Modern  Manners  Are  Country 
Manners,”  pp.  14 — Emily  Post. — 
A unique  slant  upon  the  direction 
which  urbanization  and  town 
planning  is  taking.  Contrasts  the 
“baroque”  passion  for  privacy  and 
decorum  in  the  90’s  when  houses 
were  designed  to  be  “as  dark  and 
heavy  and  suffocatingly  stuffy  as 
possible,”  with  our  present  en- 
thusiasm for  light  and  air  and  the 
w'ide  open  spaces  in  which  natural 
freedom  and  growth  can  take  its 
wholesome  course  without  shame 
or  reproof. 

Public  Management 

November,  1938 

“The  Broadening  Scope  of  City 
Planning” — Hugh  S.  Pomeroy. 
A.  S.  P.  O.,  N.  A.  H.  O.— “City 
planning  is  the  science  of  what 
the  city  is,  how  it  operates  physi- 
cally, and  where  it  is  going. 

Harpers 

December,  1938 

“These  Public-Opinion  Polls,”  pp. 
97-104,  Jerome  H.  Spingarn. — 
“How  they  work  and  what  they 
signify.” — A clear  and  sprightly 
explanation  of  the  refinements  of 
“selective  sampling”  upon  the 
older  “random  sampling”  that 
produce  uncanny  accuracy  of 
forecasts:  a somewhat  disturbing 
circumstance  pointing  to  increas- 
ing stratification  and  standardiza- 
tion of  conduct  and  thinking. 

Engineering  News-Record 

January  5,  1939 

“Work  Starts  on  South  Penn  Toll 
Road,”  p.  27  seqq. — Timely  re- 
view of  historical  background  and 
present  plans  for  the  novel  161- 
mile  super-highway  between  Har- 
risburg and  Pittsburgh,  with  its 
tunnels  and  all-weather  features, 
to  accomodate  heavy  road  traffic 
scheduled  to  be  completed  by 
June,  1940,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  J60,000,000  or  J370,000  a mile. 
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520  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111., 

1930.  315  pp.  $2.50. 

RECENT  ACCESSIONS 

“Allegheny  County — A Sesqui-Cen- 
tennial  Review” — Edited  by  George  B. 
Kelly,  Allegheny  County  Sesqui-Cen- 
tennial  Committee,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
1938.  364  pp.  An  excellent  example 

of  the  sort  of  historical  and  economic 
research  needed  by  all  communities 
for  constructive  self-appraisal.  Read- 
able, informative,  impressive. 

“The  Delaware  River  Basin  Water 
Pollution” — The*  Interstate  Commis- 
sion on  the  Delaware  River  Basin. 
Series  B,  No.  1.  November,  1938.  19 

pp.  Excellent  sample  of  simple  but 
effective  format  and  content. 

“Housing  in  Philadelphia,  1937” — 
Bernard  J.  Newman.  Housing  Quar- 
terly, November,  1938.  Philadelphia 
Housing  Association,  1600  Walnut 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Penna.  New 
type  of  applied  research  resulting 
from  constructive  uses  of  planning. 

“Indexing — Principles,  Rules  and 
Examples” — Martha  Thorne  Wheeler. 
New  York  State  Library,  Albany,  N. 
Y.,  1923.  76  pp.  50c.  Practical  manual 
on  mechanics. 

“Roadside  Improvement” — Supple- 
ment to  Planning  and  Civic  Comment. 
Oct. -Dec.,  1938.  24  pp.  Excellent  re- 

sume of  arguments  for  and  resources 
available  for  protecting  our  highways 
against  offensive  eyesores  and  traffic 

“Skiirig  in  the  East — Ski  Trails  and 
How  to  Get  There” — American  Guide 
Series.  M.  Barrow  & Co.,  286  5th 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  1939.  334  pp. 
itl.50.  A compact  national  directory 
by  states  of  ski  trails,  accominoda- 
tions  for  winter  sports  enthusiasts. 
With  intelligible  maps. 


* Reviewed  In  this  Issue. 
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** Seeing  Is  Believing” 


C Most  of  us  are  eye-minded,  and  that  only  in  two 
dimensions. 

C For  that  is  the  way  we  have  gotten  most  of  our 
alleged  knowledge:  from  blackboards,  the  text- 
book page,  the  daily  newspaper. 

C The  primacy  of  the  movie,  the  poster,  the  comic 
strip  in  molding  and  focusing  public  opinion  cannot 
be  ignored  or  neglected. 

C Yet  neither  pictures  nor  seeing  always  tell  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth; 
either  we  do  not  attend  with  care  or  the  tricksters’ 
art  outwits  the  eye. 

C Most  of  us  think  we  can  readily  picture  to  our 
mind’s  eye,  for  all  manner  of  problems,  the  se- 
quence of  cause  and  effect.  Yet  how  often  are 
the  most  salient  but  less  obvious  underlying  factors 
overlooked  or  obscured.  Propaganda  flourishes 
on  pictures.  Bold,  simple  and  positive  posters  ef- 
fectively prepared  the  way  abroad  for  a variety  of 
irrational  despotisms. 

C What  seemed  so  simple  and  certain  to  the  de- 
ceived peoples  of  those  unhappy  lands  has  been 
found  to  be  quite  the  contrary  of  what  was  so 
readily  promised.  And  promised  without  support 
of  proof  or  of  critical  impartial  analysis. 

C The  shrewd  and  skeptic  cat  walks  round  the 
looking-glass  before  wasting  herself  in  violent 
action.  Humans  in  contrast  are  easily  persuaded 
to  accept  their  own  wishful  thinking  for  the  hard 
stubborn  facts. 

C It  can  be  set  down  as  almost  a truism  that  the 
most  obvious  and  widely  acceptable  explanation  of 
any  important  problem  is  likely  to  be  the  wrong 
one. 

C “Make  a simple  picture  that  those  who  run  may 
read,’’  is  a familiar  and  popular  precept. 

C As  if  life  today  could  be  as  simple  as  all  that! 
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C It  is  human  to  arrogate  infallibility  to  ourselves.  It  is  far  less  labori- 
ous to  act  on  “hunches”  than  upon  the  painstaking  analysis  of  signifi- 
cant but  often  none  too  accessible  data.  But  do  we  any  longer  have 
enough  margin  to  indulge  in  the  pleasant  pastime  of  playing  superman 
to  our  fellow  creatures  rather  than  to  yield  the  palm  to  that  surer,  if 
less  flattering,  scientific  method  out  of  which  has  come  all  this  wealth 
of  goods  and  opportunity  which  modern  industrialism  has  set  up.  A 
timely  warning  paraphrased  in  popular  parlance  might  well  be:  “Dan- 
gerous curves  ahead;  stop,  look  and  listen.” 


A famous  law  school  dean,  de- 
termined  to  forearm  his  students 
against  the  error  of  eye-witness 
testimony,  staged  in  his  classroom 
a faked  murder  with  rubber  dag- 
gers and  gory  tomato  juice.  What 
eye-witnesses  swore  they  saw 
passed  all  expectations  for  fantas- 
tic error.  “You  can  scarcely  be- 
lieve your  eyes!”  It  needs  only 
that  we  review  tales  of  sea  ser- 
pents and  spooks  or  sit  in  at  any 
murder  trial  to  establish  the 
shrewd  wisdom  of  this  old  saw. 

Graphic  devices  perform  an  im- 
portant service  in  bringing  before 
the  eye  in  bold  relief  the  salient 
aspects  of  status  and  trend,  of 
cause  and  effect,  of  ills  and  rem- 
edies. But  the  simplicity  of  the 
device  must  not  be  allowed  to 
obscure  the  intricacy  of  the  many 
and  often  complex  inter-relation- 
ships that  underlie  any  current  so- 
cial, economic,  or  political  situa- 
tion. It  is  for  this  reason  that 
single-curve  charts  showing  the 


behavior  only  of  isolated  forces 
are  inconclusive  and  often  mis- 
leading. The  population  curve 
might  be  shown  to  be  rising  at 
an  accelerated  rate,  but  whether 
this  is  the  effect  of  an  enlarged 
immigration,  of  an  increased  birth 
rate,  of  a greater  longevity  due 
to  medical  science,  or  of  a reduced 
infant  mortality,  nothing  in  the 
simple  population  curve,  unsup- 
ported by  qualifying  data,  can 
disclose. 

A chart,  to  be  sure,  is  not  a 
substitute  for  a tabulation,  much 
less  for  analytical  research.  If 
precise  intervals  of  difference  or 
of  change  are  the  object  of  scru- 
tiny, tables  should  be  compiled 
and  consulted.  Yet  there  are  sig- 
nificant relationships — c o r r e I a- 
tions,  lags,  and  leads— that  tables 
do  not  disclose  without  a great 
deal  more  critical  inspection  and 
study  than  most  busy  executives 
can  well  afford  to  give.  Graphic 
exhibits  are  for  executive  decision; 
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tabulations,  indices,  inventories 
are  for  administrative  analyses  and 
appraisals. 

Superficially  most  graphic  de- 
vices might  seem  to  the  uncritical 
eye  to  be  much  alike, — a criticism 
urged  by  the  champions  of  “picto- 
graphic”*  charting.  A fine  dis- 
crimination is  called  for  in  pick- 
ing the  most  appropriate  device 
for  both  the  purpose  to  be  served 
and  the  data  to  be  used.  Roughly, 
graphic  devices  may  be  divided 
into  maps,  diagrams,  and  statis- 
tical charts. 

Diagrams  stand  midway  be- 
tween maps  and  statistical  charts; 
they  possess,  to  a limited  degree, 
the  virtues  of  both.  They  lend 
themselves  to  the  visualizing  of 
plans  for  future  community  pat- 
terns and  of  public  works  for 
community  betterment.  Commun- 
ity planning  is  effectively  imple- 
mented by  diagrammed  town 
plans  showing  proposed  location 
of  streets,  parks,  or  restricted  dis- 
tricts. Diagrams  also  admirably 
serve  more  abstract  uses  in  per- 
mitting ready  inspection  and  com- 
parisons of  organization  layouts, 
flow-charts,  progress  records,  bud- 
getary performance. 

Charts  embody  perhaps  the 
widest  variety  of  usefulness 
among  graphic  devices.  Here  the 
visual  device  merges  almost  im- 
perceptibly into  the  abstractions 


of  statistical  method.  The  range 
of  refinement  from  a mere  pic- 
torial chart,  giving  a static  tran- 
script (see  Bar  Chart,  Fig.  I),  to 
the  scattergram  (Galton-graph) 
or  to  a typical  growth  curve  (see 
Fig.  V),  is  greater  than  superfici- 
ally appears.  Except  for  those  rare 
souls  to  whom  mathematics  is  the 
natural  language  for  the  logic  of 
relations  and  sequences,  the  statis- 
tical chart  provides  an  admirable 
and  convincing  apparatus  for  ex- 
tracting significant  implications 
out  of  statistical  data. 

Here  are  the  things  that  need 
to  be  shown  for  sensible  public 
planning:  (1)  Where  are  we 
now  (a)  in  relation  to  the  whole 
economy  in  which  we  live,  (b)  in 
relation  to  competitive  factors; 
(2)  what  are  the  modifying  fac- 
tors that  must  be  looked  to  for 
enlargement  or  contraction  of  op- 
portunity; (3)  in  what  direction 
are  we  moving  and,  if  in  regard 
to  items  of  cyclical  movement, 
toward  what  stage  of  the  cycle 
are  we  moving  and  at  what  rate. 

Aside  from  these  indispensable 
uses  of  graphic  devices  as  research 
and  planning  tools,  they  have  an 
equally  great  if  not  indeed  greater 
practical  value  as  educational  and 
informative  devices.  Instead  of  a 
lengthy  and  necessarily  complex 
explanation  of  the  juncture  of  va- 
rious forces  and  of  their  eflPects 


• A graphic  technique  for  lending  uniqueness  to  the  presentation  of  data  not 
readily  achieved  by  conventional  statistical  charts:  given  its  impetus  largely  by 
the  “Vienna  Method”  in  the  early  “30’s”  and  more  lately  given  interesting  variants 
by  Mr.  Philip  Ragan,  Sociographer  for  the  P.S.P.B.,  among  others. 
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upon  our  wealth  and  well-being, 
the  whole  problem — in  its  perti- 
nent aspects — can  be  flashed  in  a 
single  picture.  We  can  see,  for 
example,  how  close  are  the  paral- 
lels between  poverty  and  causes 
of  poverty;  between  marginal 
farming  and  the  need  for  State 
subsidies;  between  dissipation  of 
unprotected  natural  resources,  tax 
delinquency,  and  deficits  in  public 
administration.  (See  Figs.  Ill  and 
IV.)  Behind  all  these  distressing 
parallels  may  lie  economic  malad- 
justments, industries  driven  into 
migration,  mines  abandoned  be- 
cause of  over-costly  transportation 
costs  or  obsolescence  by  cheaper 
substitutes. 

Such  interwoven  forces  may  be 
boldly  and  effectively  summarized 


f\s  Others  see  it  . . . 

“We  believe  that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  Pennsylvanians  will  approve 
the  report  of  the  State  Planning  Board  to  Governor  James  proposing  strict 
regulations  of  billboards  and  roadside  stands  as  a means  of  protecting  property 
value,  increasing  highway  safety,  and  preserving  the  scenic  beauty  of  the  State. 

“Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  great  scenic  States  of  the  Union,  has  lagged  badly 
behind  some  other  states  in  protecting  its  beauty  from  ‘highway  blight.’  The 
Planning  Board  points  out  that  Pennsylvania’s  scenery  helps  support  a three 
hundred  million  dollar  tourist  industry  which  is  menaced  by  the  rash  of  signs, 
hot  dog  stands,  shops  and  other  objectional  structures  along  the  State  high- 
ways. . . . 

“The  report  of  the  Planning  Commission  proposes  increased  use  of  planning 
and  zoning  legislation  in  order  to  permit  all  subdivisions  of  the  Commonwealth 
to  control  and  guide  roadside  development.  It  also  proposes  the  licensing  and 
control  of  billboards  through  the  imposition  of  a tax  on  every  sign.  The  State 
would  be  given  further  power  to  meet  this  situation  by  authorization  to  require 
wider  rights  of  way  at  intersections  and  points  of  scenic  beauty  and  by  other 
general  powers.  . . . 

“At  a time  when  Pennsylvania  is  spending  millions  of  dollars  for  highway 
development,  added  to  the  billions  that  have  been  spent  in  the  past,  the  taxpayers 
should  have  the  right  to  enjoy  those  highways  free  from  the  unsightly  obstruc- 
tions which  now  line  them  and  which  are  deplored  by  almost  all  citizens.’’ 

— Pittsburgh  Press,  February  IS,  1939.  Editorial. 

• See  article,  “Growth  Patterns  of  Pennsylvania  Regions,"  following. 


in  a “barline”  chart  like  that  of 
Fig.  II,  which,  at  a glance, 
tells  the  story  of  Pennsylvania's 
waxing  and  waning  industrial  ac- 
tivity in  terms  of  the  components 
effecting  and  affecting  these 
trends. 

Finally  the  consequences  of 
dwindling  population  and  the 
creeping  paralysis  of  blight  and 
poverty  arising  from  reckless,  in- 
eflScient  and  badly  planned  uses  of 
our  resources,  human  and  mate- 
rial, in  the  past  can  be  made  to 
stand  out  in  simple  yet  eloquent 
typical  growth  curves*  which  can 
provide  a safe  and  sensible  basis 
for  continuous  and  progressive 
betterment  through  the  State 
Planning  Board's  research  and 
planning  in  its  day-to-day  activities 
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Planning  Invests 
Mapping  with 
New  Interests 

By  CUY-HAROLD  SMITH" 

C Maps  of  today  are  marvels  of  precision  and  variety  of  content  as 
compared  with  the  monster-ridden  charts  with  lusty  cherubs  blowing 
breezes  by  which  the  harassed  Columbus  sought  to  steer  his  search  for 
the  fabulous  Indies.  Yet  even  then — crude  as  they  were — they  met 
an  imperative  need.  That  need  continues  calling  for  such  immediacy 
and  detail  as  only  topographic  and  field  surveys  or  the  photographic  eye 
of  aerial  mapping  can  best  supply. 


The  era  of  public  planning  has 
invested  the  map,  that  familiar 
tool  of  the  geographer,  with  new 
interest.  Most  people  are  quite 
unaware  of  their  dependence  upon 
the  map  for  their  concepts  of  area, 
distance  and  the  spatial  arrange- 
ment of  places  and  phenomena 
both  physical  and  cultural.  The 
map  in  effect  is  a system  of  con- 
ventional symbols  designed  to 
extend  our  vision  beyond  the 
range  of  human  sight.  Perhaps 
many  depend  too  heavily  upon  the 
map  for  their  concepts  relating  to 
the  areal  arrangement  of  things 
without  due  consideration  of  the 
inherent  weakness  of  the  carto- 
graphic symbolism  commonly 
called  a map.  Not  only  must  the 
user  of  a map  consider  the  nu- 
merous symbols  on  the  map  but 
he  must  also  have  a genuine  ap- 
preciation of  the  fact  that  a map 
projection  or  design  on  which  the 


symbols  are  displayed  has  funda- 
mental features  and  limitations. 

The  map,  particularly  a series 
of  maps,  each  treating  of  a 
single  phenomenon  such  as  popu- 
lation distributionf  or  the  produc- 
tion of  corn,  provides  one  of  the 
most  useful  devices  for  the  dis- 
play of  information  spread,  as  it 
were  over  the  time  dimension. 

In  the  making  of  inventories 
of  the  material  resources  of  a 
people  or  of  a planning  area  cer- 
tain kinds  of  data  are  accumulated 
by  the  census  taker  by  the  use 
of  the  questionnaire  and  later 
transferred  to  maps.  General  maps 
showing  the  distribution  of  crops 
are  readily  constructed  and  are 
widely  used  for  many  purposes. 
Similar  maps  with  varying  de- 
grees of  accuracy  are  extensively 
used  for  representing  the  areal 
distribution  of  the  total  popula- 
tion,$  changes  in  population  and 


• Chairman  Department  of  Geography,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  O. 
t Guy-Harold  Smith,  “The  Populating  of  Wisconsin,”  Geographical  Review,  Vol. 
18,  1928,  pp.  402-421. 

t C.  E.  Batschelet,  "A  Picture  of  the  Distribution  of  Population  in  Pennsylvania,” 
Geographical  Review,  Vol.  17,  1927,  pp.  429-433. 
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other  characteristics  of  the  popu- 
lation group.  Maps  showing  the 
distribution  of  mineral  resources, 
power  sites,  transportation  lines, 
and  industrial  facilities  are  in  wide 
use  in  public  offices  wherever  ser- 
vants of  the  public  are  concerned 
with  the  welfare  of  all  the  people. 

One  of  the  most  urgent  and 
basic  needs  of  the  United  States 
as  a nation,  and  of  most  states  in 
particular,  is  the  completion  of 
the  topographic  survey  of  the 
country.  If  all  agencies  requiring 
maps  could  cooperate  collectively 
in  getting  the  program  actively 
under  way,  we  might  expect  to 
see  the  survey  completed  in 
twenty  or  twenty-five  years. 
Topographic  mapping,  if  ade- 
quately done,  will  provide  not 
only  a valuable  quantity  of  data 
but  it  will  provide  also  a most 
important  base  for  the  accumula- 
tion and  display  of  other  data. 
The  conventional  topographic  map 
printed  in  three  of  four  colors 
shows  in  brown  contour  lines  the 
configuration  of  the  terrain;  in 
blue  the  water  features;  in  black 
the  works  of  man  which  have 
been  introduced  in  the  landscape, 
and,  if  green  is  used,  the  forest 
cover.  For  most  purposes  the 
scale  of  1:62,500  is  entirely  ade- 
quate but  there  may  be  occasions 
when  either  a larger  or  smaller 
scale  would  be  the  more  appropri- 
ate. But  the  completion  of  a 
fundamental  and  accurate  topo- 
graphic map  is  so  necessary  in  the 


United  States  that  the  efforts  of 
all  map-making  agencies  should  be 
concentrated  on  one  reasonably 
adequate  scale  and  pursued  until 
the  whole  country  is  completely 
mapped. 

It  is  in  the  field  of  land  plan- 
ning with  its  associated  problems 
that  mapping  functions  most  ef- 
fectively. The  cartographic  repre- 
sentation of  the  actual  condition 
of  the  land  in  respect  to  its  cur- 
rent use  and  its  prospective  use 
in  terms  of  its  potentialities  is  a 
most  helpful  aid  in  formulating  a 
land-use  program. 

The  retirement  of  land  from  use 
cannot  be  approached  scientifi- 
cally without  a comprehensive  un- 
derstanding of  the  national  econ- 
omy and  a detailed  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  physical  quali- 
ties of  the  land  recommended  for 
withdrawal  from  production.  In 
both  instances  maps  of  quite  dif- 
ferent types  and  scales  will  be  re- 
quired in  developing  a program 
centered  around  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  use  of  the  land.  The 
problem  should  be  approached 
first  by  a study  of  the  national 
economy  utilizing  maps  of  rela- 
tively small  scale,  which  have  been 
compiled  from  statistical  data 
from  a variety  of  reliable  sources. 
The  final  retirement  of  areas 
should  be  based  upon  field  investi- 
gations. In  this  latter  case  the 
large  scale  base  map  is  a prac- 
tical necessity  if  data  observed  in 
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the  field  are  to  be  properly  re- 
corded and  utilized. 

The  methods  of  obtaining  field 
data  have  been  in  the  process  of 
rapid  evolution  during  the  past 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  and  geog- 
raphers have  been  among  the  prin- 
cipal contributors.  The  methods 
of  the  geographers,  while  abun- 
dantly illustrated  by  numerous 
papers  in  the  geographical  peri- 
odicals, are  well  represented  by 
Finch’s  Montfort  study*  and  by 
Hudson’s  investigations  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authorityf 
where  the  Land  Classification  Sec- 
tion of  the  Land  Planning  and 
Housing  Division  required  a rapid 
survey  of  the  land  resources. 

Hudson  and  his  associates  re- 
corded their  data  on  aerial  photo- 
graphs. As  the  demand  for  large 
scale  maps  has  increased,  particu- 
larly in  connection  with  the  agri- 
cultural adjustment  and  soil  con- 
servation program,  aerial  photo- 
graphsj  have  been  used  in  place 
of  maps  and  will  be  used  in 
greater  numbers  in  the  future, 
both  in  the  compilation  of  funda- 
mental base  maps  and  for  the  re- 
cording of  data  in  the  field. 

The  map  in  one  form  or  an- 
other has  become  one  of  the  most 
important  aids  in  the  field  of  plan- 
ning. It  functions  principally  by 


assisting  the  planner  in  envision- 
ing his  problems.  Regional  plan- 
ning can  hardly  be  visualized 
without  a cartographical  repre- 
sentation of  the  area  to  which  the 
proposed  plan  is  to  be  applied.  A 
single  map  may  be  regarded  as  a 
panorama  which  extends  the 
limits  of  human  vision,  and  a 
series  of  maps  provides  a time  di- 
mension or  the  perspective  so  nec- 
essary in  planning.  It  seems  ob- 
vious that  planning  agencies 
without  maps  or  facilities  for  mak- 
ing maps  could  hardly  compre- 
hend their  problems  or  plan 
wisely  for  the  welfare  of  the 
people. 

The  field  of  cartography,  while 
contributing  to  the  development 
of  planning,  has  in  turn  been  a 
beneficiary  of  the  planning  move- 
ment. The  science  of  cartography 
has  been  enriched  principally  by 
an  enormous  experimentation  with 
the  numerous  methods  of  repre- 
senting data,  both  physical  and 
cultural,  on  base  maps.  The  more 
technical  problems  of  projection 
or  design  have  remained  essen- 
tially untouched.  But  should  a 
particular  need  arise  requiring  a 
special  map  projection,  that  need 
probably  will  be  met  by  the  in- 
ventive genius  of  the  professional 
cartographer. 


• V.  C.  Finch,  “Geographic  Surveying,’’  Bull.  Geogr.  Soc.  of  Chicago,  No.  9,  1933, 
pp.  3-11,  and  "Montfort:  A Study  in  Landscape  Types  in  Southwestern  Wisconsin,’’ 
Ibid.  pp.  15-44. 

t G.  Donald  Hudson,  “The  Unit  Area  Method  of  Land  Classification,"  Annals 
Assoc.  Amer.  Oeogrs.,  Vol.  26,  1936,  pp.  99-112. 

t To  date  contact  prints  and  photo  index  maps  have  been  received  by  the  State 
Planning  Board,  acting  for  the  cooperative  agencies,  for  Center,  Clinton,  Lycoming, 
Montour,  Potter,  Snyder,  and  Tioga  Counties  and  for  the  upper  portion  of  Dauphin 
and  Perry  Counties. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  EXTENT  OF  STATE  AID  FOR  SCHOOLS 
IN  2ND  CLASS  TOWNSHIPS  1930  - 1936 
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Fig.  I 

The  use  of  bar  charts  for  analyzing  data,  as  of  a given  date  or  period,  for  a 
variety  of  classifications  is  well  illustrated  by  the  above  chart  based  upon  the 
map.  Fig.  III. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  PLANNING  BOARD  STUDY  OF  INDUSTRIAL  LOCALIZATION  AND  MIGRATION 

Fig.  II 

This  type  of  chart  is  designed  to  show  factors  determining  the  direction  of  a 
net  change  curve.  It  is  in  effect  a graphic  running  inventory, — in  this  case,  of 
number  of  manufacturing  establishments  for  successive  years  1928-1937  inclusive. 


By  the  use  of  shaded  maps,  data  on  a school  district  basis  can  be  delimited  with  sufficient  precision  to  provide  a preliminary  analysis 

of  factors  to  guide  in  the  formation  of  state-wide  policy. 


as  Is  shown  by  the  horizontal  bar  chart 


Fig.  V 

By  the  use  of  “scatter-grams”  it  is  possible  to  fit  smoothed  curves  like  these  for 
ready  comparison  of  typical  growth-patterns  distinguishing  groups  of  counties  sim- 
ilar in  economic  and  population  characteristics. 


Population  Growth 
Patterns  in  Pennsylvania 


C Any  program  designed  to  promote  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  our 
Commonwealth  must  necessarily  be  based  on  a study  of  the  relation  of 
our  population  to  our  resources.  This  relation  has  to  be  determined  in  a 
way  that  will  clearly  distinguish  those  parts  of  the  State  in  which  seri- 
ous problems  of  maladjustment  await  solution  and  those  parts  in  which 
adjustment  of  population  to  resources  is  now  being  attained. 


Pennsylvania  is  fortunate  and 
honorable  in  her  position  as  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  prosperous 
of  our  states.  But  because  of  the 
age  of  her  settlement  and  the 
early  discovery  of  her  coal  and 
oil,  which  were  essential  in  all  the 
later  growth  of  the  nation,  some 
problems  that  the  whole  country 
must  soon  prepare  to  face  have 
now  become  visibly  acute  within 
her  borders. 

The  chart  of  the  growth  rate  of 
the  United  States  reveals  a steady 
decline  over  the  past  forty  years. 
During  that  same  forty  years  the 
rate  of  growth  of  Pennsylvania, 
like  that  of  New  England  and  all 
of  our  earlier  settled  regions,  has 
declined  even  more  rapidly  than 
has  that  of  the  nation.  (See 
Fig.  V.) 

Questions  of  public  policy  in' 
volved  in  the  facing  of  the  fact 
illustrated  in  these  accompanying 
diagrams  (Fig.  V)  are  many.  The 
growth  of  our  nation  and  of  our 
State  in  numbers  of  people  is  still 
considerable,  but  with  the  rate  of 


that  growth  rapidly  falling  off,  as 
clearly  shown  in  the  curves  on 
Fig.  V,  three  questions  arise: 

1.  Is  this  decline  inevitable? 

2.  Is  it  undesirable? 

3.  What  bearing  does  it  have  on 
our  commitments  for  the  future? 

An  attempt  is  now  being  made 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  to 
answer  those  questions  so  far  as 
they  can  be  answered  in  the  light 
of  all  the  knowledge  now  avail' 
able  to  us.  But  before  those  larger 
problems  can  be  considered  we 
must  examine  closely  the  condi' 
tions  now  prevailing  within  our 
State  borders.  The  accompanying 
exhibits  (Fig.  V)  illustrate  how 
these  findings  may  be  conveni' 
ently  visualized  for  ready  compari' 
sons  and  interpretation.  Whether 
or  not  our  Nation  and  our  State 
must  accept  for  the  future  the 
condition  of  maturity  in  resources 
and  growth  that  seems  indicated 
by  the  decline  in  the  population 
rate  curve  shown,  emphatic  dif' 
ferences  of  growth  rate  within  the 
State  itself  must  be  a matter  of 
serious  concern  to  us.  That  some 
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of  these  type  curves  — notably 
that  of  an  agricultural  economy — 
show  greater  resistance  to  declines 
in  population  and  well-being  en- 
courages further  inquiry  and 
analyses. 

Any  well-considered  program  of 
State  Planning  involves  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  forces  which 
have  brought  about  the  conditions 
disclosed  by  these  growth 
curves.  It  involves  a study  of  the 
nature  of  the  constant  struggle 
being  made  by  every  part  of  a 
state  to  maintain  its  relative  place 
in  the  whole  economy  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  of  the  Com- 
monwealth’s struggle  to  maintain, 
and,  if  possible,  improve  its  place 
in  the  economy  of  our  Nation.  It 
also  involves  an  understanding  of 
those  limitations  imposed  by  na- 
ture on  the  resources  of  each  re- 
gion of  the  state  which  result  in 
the  uneven  distribution  of  people 
and  of  prosperity  over  its  area. 

Such  a process  of  adaptation  to 
changed  conditions  is  now  visibly 
proceeding  in  at  least  two  portions 
of  our  State:  the  forest  and  the 
hard-coal  regions.  Recognizied  as 
“problem  areas”  in  our  recent 
survey,*  these  are  regions  of  pres- 
ent discouragement  and  confusion 
to  their  inhabitants  calling  for  a 
prompt  and  practical  examination 
for  appropriate  remedies.  Because 
of  resources  heavily  drawn  on  in 
the  past  they  were  once  able  to 
support  a growth  of  population 


and  wealth,  that  under  our  pres- 
ent conditions,  it  is  difficult  or 
even  impossible  for  them  to  main- 
tain. 

When  the  counties  of  Pennsyl- 
vania are  separately  studied  it 
becomes  clear  that  their  rates  of 
growth  fall  into  eight  definite  pat- 
terns associated  with  historic 
movements  of  population  toward 
successive  sources  of  wealth  and 
activity.  These  sources  of  move- 
ment appear  to  have  been  as 
follows: 

1.  Land-hunger — the  pioneer  im- 
pulse. 

2.  Commerce,  leading  to  an  early 
development  of  our  cities. 

3.  The  mining  of  anthracite  coal. 

4.  The  discovery  of  oil. 

5.  The  demand  for  lumber. 

6.  The  mining  of  bituminous  coal. 

7.  The  development  of  the  steel  in- 
dustry. 

8.  The  decentralization  of  cities — 
flight  from  congestion  and  from 
the  effects  of  technological  un- 
employment. 

All  of  these  types  are  variations 
of  a single  general  form  of  growth 
curve  and  this  fact  enables  us 
to  form  definite  conclusions  as 
to  the  probable  further  course  of 
this  development.  It  is  also  pos- 
sible to  group  the  counties  of 
Pennsylvania  on  the  basis  of  their 
growth  history  (See  Fig.  V). 
Such  groups  of  counties,  whose 
major  problems  are  similar  be- 
cause they  have  arisen  from 
similar  economic  and  social  causes, 
may  be  used  as  a basis  for  defin- 
ing and  dealing  with  many  of 
our  most  pressing  contemporary 
problems. 


• "Problem  Areas  in  Pennsylvania."  State  Planning  Board  Publication  No.  8. 
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Conference 

Notes 


Eighteenth  Annual  Convention 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Association  of  Township 
Supervisors 

Held  in  the  Americus  Hotel, 

Allentown,  Pennsylvania, 

February  7-8,  1939 
Approximately  300  delegates  from 
every  county  in  the  State,  except 
Philadelphia,  were  in  attendance,  mak- 
ing the  Supervisors  Convention  one 
of  the  most  successful  in  their  history. 
Interesting,  from  a planning  and  zon- 
ing point  of  view,  were  the  remarks 
made  Tuesday  morning  by  Mr.  John 
A.  Rupp,  president  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Motor  Federation.  Among  other 
things,  Mr.  Rupp  stressed  the  need 
for  the  roadside  control  of  unsightly 
signs  and  buildings.  Other  speakers 
during  the  day  were  H.  G.  Van  Riper, 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  High- 
ways ; Milton  Miller,  president,  and 
Harry  A.  Blair,  secretary  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Association  of  Rural  Letter  Car- 
riers, and  Thomas  F.  Chrostwaite, 
president  of  the  State  Association  of 
Boroughs.  Brief  comment  on  town- 
ship zoning  was  made  by  L.  Z.  Hol- 
combe, representing  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Planning  Board,  in  response  to 
the  obvious  desire  of  many  supervisors 
for  information  and  counsel  as  to  what 
could  be  done  under  the  enabling  legis- 
lation for  township  planning  and  zon- 
ing commissions.  That  the  supervisors 
are  becoming  increasingly  interested  in 
the  subject  was  made  evident  by  the 
numerous  intelligent  questions  asked. 
After  the  brief  business  session 
Wednesday  morning,  the  group  was 
addressed  by  Walter  E.  Greenwood, 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
League  of  Cities.  Joseph  R.  Thomas, 
president  of  the  Ohio  State  Associa- 
tion of  Trustees  and  Clerks,  made  a 
stimulating  address,  reporting  some  in- 
teresting experiences  of  Ohio  township 
officials.  The  afternoon  was  given 
over  to  a tour  of  the  Trexler-Lehigh 
Game  Preserve,  the  Allentown  Park 
System,  and  other  points  of  interest 
in  Lehigh  County. 


Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  City  Planning 
Institute 

Held  in  the  Hotel  Washington, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Friday- 
Saturday,  January  27-28,  1939 
Outstanding  features  of  this  two- 
day  conference  were  the  analyses  of 
location  factors  in  housing  and  the 
dinner  address  of  Rexford  Guy  Tug- 
well  : “The  Fourth  Power,”  in  which 
he  defined  planning  as  a separate  and 
specific  function  applied  to  the  other 
three  familiar  functions  of  government, 
— the  executive,  the  legislative,  and  the 
judicial, — as  a “directional”  force.  The 
planning  inherent  to  the  managerial 
aspect  of  running  a Commonwealth  is, 
in  fact,  a proportioning  process,  for 
which  the  budgetary  technique  pro- 
vides the  practical  implementation. 
But  proportioning  is  seen  to  assume 
an  organic  unity  which  gives  this  “di- 
rection” to  national,  state,  and  com- 
munity planning.  It  readily  follows 
that  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  any 
such  unity  to  emanate  from  the  sum 
total  of  various,  diverse,  and  local 
planning  by  specialized  agencies,  each 
concerned  with  one  particularly  dele- 
gated area  of  responsibility.  The 
strongest  or  most  unscrupulous  will 
“hog”  the  show,  and  the  effect  must 
be  the  exact  opposite  of  that  harmony 
of  coordinated  and  cooperative  effort 
that  is  the  sine  qm  non  of  good  man- 
agement, whether  in  private  or  public 
business. 

Annual  Meeting  of  the 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Held  in  the  Penn-Harris  Hotel, 
Harrisburg,  Penna., 

February  16,  1939 
The  sessions  of  what  constitutes  the 
businessman’s  chief  open  forum  for- 
cibly reflected  the  current  changes  in 
our  modes  of  thinking  and  speaking 
in  regard  to  the  larger  basic  problems 
of  poverty,  unemployment,  and  busi- 
ness stability.  The  consensus  of  opin- 
ion appeared  to  accept  the  good  that 
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has  come  out  of  a unique  era  of  our 
national  growth,  while  it  stressed  the 
need  for  prudent  consolidation  and 
progressive  elimination  of  the  defects 
incident  to  so  bold  and  novel  an  ex- 
periment as  that  of  making  democracy, 
in  its  modified  American  form,  as  effi- 
cient for  promoting  the  national  wel- 
fare as  the  totalitarian  states  claim  to 
do  under  regimes  that  make  no  pre- 
tense of  guaranteeing  the  freedom  and 
equality  of  access  to  opportunity  which 
has  been  the  chief  characteristic  of  our 
American  tradition.  These  were  the 
concepts  of  the  duty  and  opportunity 
of  our  businessmen  set  forth  with 
genuine  eloquence  and  commendable 
moderation  by  each  speaker  in  turn : 
The  Association  President’s  keynoting 
speech,  Walter  Fuller’s  plea  for  wider 
prosperity  for  consumers  as  the  point 
of  basic  attack  upon  our  stagnant  de- 
pression; H.  W.  Prentice,  Jr.’s  (the 
Association’s  Vice  President)  urging 
of  his  associates,  busy  business  execu- 
tives, not  only  to  know  Americal  first, 
but  also  to  know  it  understandingly 
from  its  first  origins  in  the  roots  of 
Anglo-Saxon  self-discipline  and  fair 
dealing;  to  the  final  climax  of  Senator 
Edward  Burke’s  vigorous  brief  in  de- 
fense of  a revised  and  liberalized  Na- 
tional Relations  Board  and  body  of 
labor  relations  legislation,  state  and 
national. 

Susquehanna  River  Drainage 
Basin  Committee 

Held  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on 

February  14,  1939.  Broad 

Street  Station  Building 
This  meeting,  presided  over  by  M. 
L.  Wallerstein,  regional  chairman, 
and  D.  G.  Edwards,  consultant  of  the 
National  Resources  Committee,  was 
well  attended  by  representatives  of 
Federal  bureaus  and  by  State  De- 
partments of  Pennsylvania,  New  York 
and  Maryland.  Using  incodel  as  a 
model  of  efficiency  for  organization, 
the  committee  appointed  the  follow- 
ing subcommittees : “Quality  of 
Water,”  “Quantity  of  Water,”  “Re- 
search and  Basic  Data,”  and  “Plan- 


ning.” A subcommittee  on  Interstate 
Cooperation  was  appointed  to  study 
and  report  on  the  advisability  of  or- 
ganization of  an  Interstate  Commis- 
sion on  the  Susquehanna  River  as  a 
governmental  unit  of  the  cooperating 
states. 

Calendar 

March  1,  2,  3,  1939 
Thirty-fifth  annual  convention  of 
the  American  Concrete  Institute, 
New  York  City,  Roosevelt  Hotel. 
Joseph  H.  Chubb,  Secretary,  New 
York  A.  C.  I.  Convention  Commit- 
tee, 60  Hast  42d  St.,  New  York 
City.  American  Concrete  Institute. 
7400  Second  Blvd.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
March  23-24 

Thirty-fourth  Annual  Convention 
National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Con- 
gress. Washington,  D.  C.  W.  J. 
Driver,  Pres.  Mayflower  Hotel, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

April  5-6-7 — Chicago,  III. 

National  Conference  on  Interstate 
Trade  Barriers.  Hotel  Stevens. 
Conducted  by  Council  of  State 
Governments,  Frank  Bane,  Execu- 
tive Director,  1313  E.  60th  St., 
Chicago,  111. 

April  10-12 

American  Water  Works  Associa- 
tion, Memphis,  Tenn.  Sec.-Treas., 
Howard  D.  Schmidt,  420  6th  Ave., 
N.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

May  8-13 

National  Fire  Protection  Associa- 
tion— Ohio  Section,  Chicago,  111. 
Managing  Dir.,  Franklin  H.  Went- 
worth, 60  Batterymarch  St.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

May  15-17 

National  Conference  on  Planning, 
Boston,  Mass.  Joint  annual  con- 
ference of  American  Society  of 
Planning  Officials,  American  Plan- 
ning and  Civic  Association,  Na- 
tional Economic  and  Social  Plan- 
ning Association  and  American 
City  Planning  Institute.  Confer- 
ence Dir.,  Miss  Elisabeth  H.  Her- 
lihy,  Room  24,  State  House,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

June  11-15 

American  Water  Works  Associa- 
tion. Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  Hotels 
Ambassador  and  Chelsea.  Sec., 
Harry  E.  Jordan,  22  E.  40th  St., 
New  York  City. 

June  13-16 

Smoke  Prevention  Association. 
Milwaukee,  Wls.  Sec.,  Frank  A. 
Chambers,  1411  City  Hall  Square 
Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

June  20-22 

American  Public  Welfare  Associa- 
tion. Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Dir.,  Fred  K. 
Hoehler,  lM3  E.  60th  St.,  Chicago, 

m. 
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and  Zoning  ^Activity 


Harrisburg  (Capitol.) — Farm 
woodlands  in  the  United  States  supply 
fuel  worth  $150,000,000  annually,  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture reports. 

LaPorte. — R.  E.  A.  has  allotted 
$10,000  to  the  Sullivan  County  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  Association, 
Forksville,  Pa.,  to  be  re-lent  to  finance 
individual  members’  installations  of 
wiring  and  plumbing.  The  co-op  will 
determine  just  how  the  money  will 
be  available ; and,  in  general,  the 
terms  on  which  it  will  re-lend  the 
funds.  R.  E.  A.  requires,  however, 
that  the  individual  notes  shall  not 
finance  more  than  eighty  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  any  installation,  and 
the  money  must  be  repaid  in  not  more 
than  five  years.  At  least  two  pay- 
ments a year  must  be  made. 

Washington.— The  National  Re- 
sources Committee  announces  the  cre- 
ation of  a “Technical  Public  Works 
Committee”  made  up  of  the  following 
personnel : Colonel  Henry  M.  Waite, 
chairman  of  the  committee;  Frank  W. 
Herring,  of  the  American  Public 
Works  Association,  vice  chairman; 
F.  E.  Schmitt,  Engineering  News 
Record;  Otto  T.  Mallery,  member  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Planning 
Board;  William  Stanley  Parker,  Con- 
struction League  of  America;  Fred- 
erick J.  Lawton,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget ; Corrington  Gill,  Works  Prog- 
ress Administration;  Fred  Schnepfe, 
Public  Works  Administration;  Lowell 
Chawner,  Department  of  Commerce ; 
A.  F.  Hinrichs,  Department  of  Labor, 
and  Lieutenant- Colonel  Paul  W. 
Baade,  War  Department.  This  group 
will  continue  work  carried  on  by  the 
National  Resources  Committee  since 
the  abolition  of  the  Federal  Stabiliza- 
tion Board  which  was  required  to 
prepare  advance  public  works  pro- 
grams under  the  Federal  Employment 
Stabilization  Act  of  1931.  That  act 
declared  it  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress 


to  develop  a reservoir  of  projects  ar- 
ranged in  order  of  proposed  work  for 
a period  of  six  years  in  advance. 

Oklahoma  City. — State  Planning 
Board  releases  comprehensive  analysis 
of  “Organization  of  Oklahoma  State 
Government”  presented  in  chart  form. 
Shows  locus  and  status  of  various 
governmental  agencies  and  the  flow 
of  authority  and  processes. 

New  York  City. — The  American 
Public  Health  Association  has  issued 
a 200-page  document  “Appraisal  Form 
for  Local  Health  Work,”  which  may 
be  secured  by  addressing  American 
Public  Health  Association,  50  West 
50th  Street,  New  York  City. 

State  College. — On  the  evening  of 
February  13th,  before  the  Economic 
Society  of  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege, Roy  Helton,  of  the  staff  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Planning 
Board,  spoke  on  “Population  Growth 
Problems  in  Their  Relation  to  State 
Planning.” 

Philadelphia. — A meeting  of  the 
Delaware  Drainage  Basin  Committee 
to  discuss  plans  for  revising  the 
Drainage  Basin  Report  of  the  Na- 
tional Resources  Committee. 

Bethlehem. — Director  of  Public 
Safety,  Fred  Kline,  who  has  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  safety  promotion  for 
his  local  community,  has  extended  his 
efforts  to  a state-wide  campaign  by 
the  issuance  of  a circular  letter  urging 
the  use  of  distinctive  insignia  on  driv- 
ers’ license  cards  to  identify  and  grade 
habitual  traffic  violators  affecting 
safety  on  our  highways. 

Philadelphia. — On  the  evening  of 
February  15th,  the  Recreational  Con- 
ference of  Temple  University  was 
opened  by  an  address : “What  Ameri- 
cans Need,”  by  Roy  Helton,  of  the 
staff  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Plan- 
ning Board. 
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•‘TOWARD  FULL  EMPLOY- 
MENT”— Henry  S.  Dennison,  Lincoln 
Filene,  Ralph  E.  Flanders,  Morris  E. 
Leeds.  Whittlesey  House,  New  York 
and  London.  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Company,  Inc.  297  />/>.,  $2.50. 

This  recent  text,  the  second  to  issue 
from  this  group  of  unique  authors, 
attempts  a reorientation  of  an  earlier 
philosophy  to  conditions  which  have 
emerged  since  1929.  The  easy  con- 
fidence with  which  the  problem  of 
unemployment  was  then  to  be  solved 
by  the  simple  process  of  diversifying 
products  appears  now  to  have  been 
considerably  shaken  by  events  which 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  roots  of  our 
current  unemployment  problem  strike 
to  deeper  causes.  In  their  review  of 
the  current  economic  scene  they  have 
divided  their  discussion  into  three 
major  divisions.  In  part  one,  they 
seek  to  determine  to  what  extent  the 
incidence  of  unemployment  can  be 
foreseen  and  the  practicality  of  pub- 
lic works  as  a stabilizing  device.  In 
part  two,  they  explore  the  financial 
structure  of  our  industrial  system  to 
discover  to  what  degree  the  “mone- 
tary, budget  and  tax  policies  can  be 
fitted  together  so  that  each  will  sup- 
port the  other,  and  all  will  work 
toward  the  expansion  and  maintenance 
of  employment,  production,  and  con- 
sumption.” In  part  three,  they  survey 
the  “puzzling  mixture  of  Federal, 
state,  and  local  levies,”  upon  which 
they  are  disposed  to  lay  the  blame  for 
much  of  the  enterprisers’  confusions 
and  hesitations.  The  treatment  of 
these  topics  deserves  praise  for  the 
obvious  effort  made  to  avoid  a natural 
bias.  The  authors,  each  with  an  out- 
standing liberal  and  progressive 
record,  proceed  from  the  assumption 
that  our  business  system  is  essentially 
sound  but  in  need  of  considerable  in- 
ternal reform  and  external  discipline 
in  order  to  make  it  justify  itself  in 
the  modern  scheme  of  things. 


"THE  UNITED  STATES— A 
GRAPHIC  HISTORY”— Text  by 
Louis  M.  Hacker.  Pictorial  Statistics 
by  Rttdolf  Modley.  Statistical  Re- 
search by  George  R.  Taylor.  Modern 
Age  Books,  Inc.,  New  York  City, 
243  pp.,  $0.75. 

The  application  of  pictographs  for 
the  objective  presentation  of  historical 
data  is  novel  not  only  because  of  the 
type  of  pictoral  symbols,  but  even  more 
because  of  the  implication  of  a statis- 
tical approach  to  historical  events. 
This  novelty  is  bound  to  arrest  the 
student’s  eye  and  probably  fix  in  the 
minds,  at  least  of  visually  minded 
people,  a considerable  body  of  histori- 
cal data.  The  text  is  divided  up  into 
three  major  parts  dealing  with  (1) 
“The  Establishment  of  Capitalism,” 
(2)  “The  Triumphs  of  Capitalism,” 
and  (3)  “Capitalism  in  Crisis.”  The 
text  accompanying  graphic  exhibits  is 
brief,  specific,  and  clear.  The  effect 
is  that  of  a glorified  flow-chart  of 
national  growth  and  performance. 

"THE  INCOME  STRUCTURE 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES”— 
Maurice  Leven.  The  Institute  of 
Economics  of  the  Brookings  Institu- 
tion. 177  pp. 

Preparatory  to  his  efforts  to  show 
quantitatively  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
income,  the  author  makes  an  intro- 
ductory excursion  into  the  meaning, 
purpose,  and  method  of  income  dis- 
tribution. The  author  says,  very  prop- 
erly, that  the  problem  of  most  satis- 
factory income  involves  both  the  ques- 
tion of  (a)  how  to  enlarge  the  sum 
total  of  distributable  income,  and  (b) 
what  rearrangements  in  participation 
of  total  income  are  desirable  and  pos- 
sible. If  the  total  distributable  income 
is  the  reverse  of  a shield  called  pro- 
duction, it  would  seem  that  the  simple 
solution  would  lie  in  the  mere  physical 
expansion  of  goods  and  productive  ca- 
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pacities.  Unfortunately  there  are  two 
substantial  groups  of  population  whose 
participation  in  the  distribution  of  total 
income  are  shown  to  bear  no  logical 
proportionate  relationship  to  produc- 
tive contribution  to  such  total  income. 
These  are  listed  as  (a)  the  increasing 
body  of  dependents  who  must  be  sup- 
ported irrespective  of  their  contribu- 
tion to  total  income,  and  (b)  the 
perhaps  even  more  striking  group 
made  up  of  the  larger  enterprisers 
often  incapable  of  consuming  their 
share  sufficiently  to  return  their  in- 
comes back  into  the  continuous  flow 
of  purchasing  power  needed  to  keep 
all  the  wheels  turning.  Having  can- 
vassed this  initial  difficulty  somewhat 
too  briefly,  the  author  reviews  in  suc- 
cession two  sets  of  factors  affecting 
income  distribution:  (1)  Those  in- 
herent in  the  individual,  and  (2)  those 
inherent  in  the  economic  environment. 


"AN  ECONOMIC  PROGRAM 
FOR  AMERICAN  DEMOCRACY” 
— By  Seven  Harvard  and  Tufts 
Economists:  Richard  V.  Gilbert; 

George  H.  Hildebrand,  Jr.;  Arthur 
W.  Stuart;  Maxine  Yaple  Sweezy; 
Paid  M.  Sweezy;  Lorie  Tarshis,  and 
John  D.  Wilson.  The  Vanguard  Press, 
New  York.  91  pp. 

What  might  well  have  been  received 
as  a daring  manifesto  a decade  ago, 
especially  as  issuing  from  staid  and 
sober  Harvard,  comes  now  belatedly 
as  a familiar  bill  of  economic  rights 
to  which  not  even  the  most  backward 
of  today’s  manufacturers  would  care 
to  take  exception.  It  is  only  when 
one  comes  to  scrutinize  the  central 
and  basic  theses  of  the  authors’  text 
that  serious  question  arises.  These 
doubts  spring  from  what  appear  to  be 
two  major  fallacies:  (1)  That  a na- 
tional economy  can  progressively  and 
continuously  maintain  a rising  pros- 
perity by  the  simple  device  of  govern- 
mental expenditures  for  goods  and 
services  at  profit-yielding  prices;  (2) 
that  national  debt,  irrespective  of 
whether  due  to  capital  or  operating 
expenditures,  does  not  constitute  any 
embarrassment.  The  failure  to  distin- 
guish between  public  debt  occasioned 
by  operating  expenditures  and  deficits 
occasioned  by  the  creation  of  capital 
assets,  is  to  ignore  the  simplest  prin- 
ciples of  ordinary  accounting  practice. 


"RESEARCH  — A NA  TIONAL 
RESOURCE”— Report  of  Science 
Committee  to  National  Resources 
Committee,  North  Interior  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Superintendent  of 
Documents.  November,  1938.  255  pp. 
Tables,  $0.50. 

This  comprehensive  review  of  the 
Federal  Government’s  use  and  depend- 
ence upon  research  for  a planning  ap- 
proach to  the  prudent  and  far-sighted 
management  of  public  affairs  leads  up 
to  the  following  summarized  recom- 
mendations : 

1.  Further  study  of  U.  S.  research 
resources. 

2.  Supplementary  study  of  present 
Federal  research  coordinating 
advisory  committee. 

3.  Improvement  of  personnel  and  of 
recruiting. 

4.  Government  be  allowed  to  farm 
out  research  work  to  reputable 
outside  agencies. 

5.  Government  financial  support  to 
international  scientific  meetings. 

6.  Policy  making  and  enforcement 
agencies  to  assure  larger  cover- 
age in  “Administrative”  returns. 

7.  That  government  research  be  de- 
centralized In  institutions  not 
directly  related  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

8.  That  interrelations  of  govern- 
mental research  agencies  be  fur- 
thered by  the  organization  of 
central  councils  along  lines  fol- 
lowed by  the  existing  national 
councils  of  research  specialists. 

"INDUSTRIAL  PRICE  POLI- 
CIES AND  ECONOMIC  PROG- 
RESS”— Nourse  and  Drury.  The 
Institute  of  Economics  of  the  Brook- 
ings Institution.  314  pp. 

For  those  who  wish  to  be  provided 
with  a brief,  clear,  and  comprehensive 
retrospect  of  the  evolution  of  price 
structures  and  of  the  mechanisms  for 
their  control,  the  first  ten  chapters  of 
this  book  provide  an  excellent  resume. 
The  stimulus  toward  reconciling  ten- 
dencies toward  overcapacitation  with 
the  inherent  uige  for  profits  are  shown 
to  lead  to  artificial  devices  for  price- 
fixing and  maintenance.  The  failure 
of  competitive  enterprise  to  achieve  the 
benefits  of  monopoly  prepared  the  way 
for  the  interesting  example  in  “group 
solidarity  and  government  participa- 
tion in  price  making”  (Chapter  X), 
known  to  us  as  “N.  R.  A.”  Successive 
stages  of  competitive  technique,  with 
the  accompanying  phases  of  price  be- 
havior and  control,  are  compactly  sum- 
marized in  the  concluding  chapter 
(Chapter  XI),  entitled  “Dynamic 
Price  Making.” 
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PERIODICALS  DIRECTORY 

Recreation 
February,  1939 

"Toward  An  Understanding  of 
Leisure,”  p.  295  seqq.  Dr.  Eliot 
Hutchinson. 

Shows  that  leisure  has  its  haz- 
ards no  less  than  its  blessings. 
Stresses  the  need  for  early  prepar- 
ation and  continuous  practice  to 
make  the  most  of  leisure.  Lack  of 
planned  leisure  is  shown  to  lead 
to  grave  maladjustments  due  to 
the  idle  dissipation  of  leisure  into 
passive  consumption  of  com- 
mercialized amusement  instead  of 
being  consumed  in  constructive 
and  productive  recreation. 

The  American  City 

January,  1939,  Vol.  LIV,  No.  1 

"Balancing  Demands  for  Municipal 
Services  Against  Available  Re- 
sources,” pp.  35-37. 

Excellent  summary  of  an  eighty- 
page  report  by  Municipal  Finance 
Officers’  Association,  "The  Sup- 
port of  Local  Government  Activi- 
ties.” Stresses  differences  be- 
tween a "well-balanced  com- 
munity” and  a “balanced  budget.” 
The  latter  may  be  readily  ac- 
complished by  slicing  vital  public 
services.  Resultant  "conditions 
cost  the  taxpayers  money  and 
they  may  cost  him  his  life.  Thus 
the  dollars  income  and  outgo  may 
be  balanced,  yet  the  need  for  serv- 
ices be  unsatisfied.”  To  assure 
proper  inclusion  and  proportioning 
of  public  expenditure  the  "use  of 
long-term  and  immediate  plan- 
ning” is  urged. 

Red  Book 
February,  1939 

"It  Always  Happens  to  Someone 
Else” — by  Joseph  F.  Dimeen.  Lead 
Article. 

“Sanity  on  the  highway  requires 
sanity  in  the  driver’s  seat.”  A 
critical  comparative  review  of  the 
three  great  factors  of  the  traffic 
hazard  problem — the  car,  the  road, 
the  driver — carried  on  in  a variety 
of  research  laboratories. 

Plan  Age 
February,  1939 

"A  Theory  of  Planning” — Rene 
DeVisme  Williamson,  p.  33  seqq. 

Makes  a valuable  distinction 
between  "End  Planning"  and 
"Means  Planning.”  Planning  for 
definition  of  social  purpose  or  of 
objectives  Involves  philosophical, 
moral  and  political  Issues  whereas 
planning  for  the  attainment  of  ob- 
jectives is  largely  a scientific  and 
statistical  process.  Some  ends  of 
planning  are  obvious  in  the  pic- 
ture of  basic  human  needs,  others 
are  implied  clearly  enough  by  cul- 
tural patterns  of  peoples.  But 
there  are  some  ends  that  call  for 
volitional  determination  and  have 
their  roots  in  moral  and  spiritual 
values  not  lightly  to  be  tampered 
with. 
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sten,  B.A.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  192$.  734 
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“Graphic  Methods  for  Presenting 
Facts” — Willard  C.  Brinton.  The 
Engineering  Magazine  Co.,  New  York 
City.  1923.  370  pp. 

“Mapping  for  National  Planning” — 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 
33  West  39th  St.,  New  York  City.  67 

pp. 

“Map  Reading  and  Topographic 
Sketching” — Edwin  R.  Stuart.  Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book  Co.,  Inc.,  330  West 
42d  St.,  New  York  City. 

"Statistical  Tables  and  Graphs” — 
Bruce  D.  Mudgett.  Houghton-Miffiin 
Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  (College  Books — 

1937,  p.  66)  vlii.  194  pp.  J1.75. 

"Suggested  Symbols  for  Plans,  Maps, 

and  Charts”  — National  Resources 
Committee,  Washington,  D.  C.  Re- 
vised, 1937.  12  pp.  Maps.  Charts. 

RECENT  ACCESSIONS 

"Housing  in  Pittsburgh,  1934-1937” — 
Pittsburgh  Housing  Association,  519 
Smlthfield  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Penna.  32 
pp.  25  cents.  Impressive  pictorial 
exhibit  of  the  horrors  of  unplanned 
housing. 

"Idle  Lands-Idle  Men”  — H.  C. 
Moser.  Minnesota  State  Planning 
Board,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  1938.  32 

pp.  An  agricultural  state’s  program 
for  salvaging  rural  lands  and  people 
stranded  and  abandoned  by  poorly- 
planned  agricultural  expansion. 

"Instructions  for  Chartmakers”  — 
Pictorial  Statistics,  Inc.,  142  Lexing- 
ton Ave.,  New  York  City.  1938.  6 pp. 
Elementary  detail  for  pictographlng 
as  developed  from  Its  origins  in  the 
“Vienna  Method”  in  the  early  "30’s.” 

"Machines  and  Tomorrow’s  World” 
— William  F.  Ogburn.  Public  Affairs 
Committee,  Inc.,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York  City.  32  pp.  10  cents.  A 
commendable  attempt  to  popularize 
the  baffling  dilemma  of  technologic 
progress  and  crises. 

“Recreational  Development  of  the 
Southern  Highlands  Region” — Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

1938.  61  pp.  Pictorial  review  of  one 
of  America’s  most  picturesque,  scenic 
and  cultural  regions. 

"Roadside  Improvement” — American 
Planning  and  Civic  Association, 
Washington,  D.  C.  1938.  24  pp.  Ex- 

cellent handbook  to  fit  the  pocket  of 
any  esthetic  and  safety  crusader. 

“Third  Biennial  Report” — ^Washing- 
ton State  Planning  Council,  Olmypia, 
Washington,  D.  C.  1938.  82  pp.  A 

good  example  of  cooperative  partici- 
pation of  a variety  of  state  depart- 
ments in  a planning  appraisal  of  re- 
sources and  problems  pertinent  to 
their  most  productive  utilization. 
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With  this  number  Pennsylvania  Planning  has  completed  a two-year 
program  of  enquiry  and  exposition  as  to  the  status  and  functions  of 
state  planning  in  and  for  Pennsylvania.  The  factors, — human,  ma- 
terial, and  socio-economic, — have  been  reviewed  and  classified; 
methods  canvassed  and  cataloged;  processes,  and  practices  assembled 
and  appraised.  It  now  remains  to  particularize  as  to  these  factors, 
principles  and  practices  as  differentiated  for  different  levels  of  plan- 
ning and  public  administration.  This, — together  with  the  design  and 
setting  up  of  pertinent  continuous  inventories  of  resources  and 
human  needs  and  of  indices  for  guidance  and  control  in  plan-making 
and  plan  realization  in  terms  of  tangible  benefits  to  our  people, — 
might  well  be  made  the  body  and  spirit  of  next  biennium’s  program. 
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**A  Little  Knowledge  . . . 

C A little  knowledge  is  a dangerous  thing. 

C It  is  dangerous;  but  not  for  the  reason  that  most 
people  read  into  the  old  familiar  saw. 

C Too  little  knowledge  was  dangerous  enough 
in  this  practical  sense  when  all  the  gear  and  busi- 
ness of  daily  living  had  to  be  operated  by  direct 
application  of  skills  in  the  single  individual. 

C The  first  dare-devil  to  successfully  run  the  first 
automobile  was,  centaur-like,  himself  half  auto, — 
a score  of  temperamental  gadgets  depending  upon 
the  timely  dexterity  of  his  nimble  wits  and  adroit 
fingers. 

C But  now  the  veriest  nit-wit  runs  at  break-neck 
speed  cars  a dozen  times  more  powerful  and  deadly 
without  the  slightest  idea  of  what  goes  on  under 
the  hood  of  his  mobile  power-plant. 

C It  is  this  separation  of  man  from  the  functions 
of  his  machines  by  every  conceivable  form  of  auto- 
maticity  that  is  atrophying  his  intelligence  and  rot- 
ting his  initiative. 

C Confronted  by  a push-button,  a fool  is  as  potent 
as  the  wisest  of  men.  The  elevator,  the  thermo- 
stat, the  photo-electric  eye,  even  the  lowly  and 
despised  alarm  clock,  have  now  become  the  seat  of 
decision  and  competency  as  to  human  thought  and 
conduct. 

C But  planning,  whether  applied  to  private  or  gov- 
ernmental uses,  subordinates  technology  to  human 
purpose  and  dignifies  human  purpose  as  the  sole 
and  final  arbiter  of  all  values. 

C A little  knowledge? 

C We  are  fast  becoming  illiterate  in  the  use  of 
critical  judgment.  We  accept  the  symbol  for  the 
idea,  the  device  for  the  process,  the  cliche  for  the 
thought,  the  slogan  for  the  cause. 

C Planning  sets  direction  instead  of  merely  accept- 
ing it,  shapes  environment  to  definite  intention 
rather  than  seeks  escape  in  mere  adaptation,  counts 
upon  prevention  rather  than  cure. 

C If  planning  can  help  restore  to  us  the  fine  art  of 
critical  discrimination  as  to  what  is  worth  having 
and  paying  for  and  can  replace  passive,  if  petulant, 
acquiesence  with  competently  informed  determina- 
tion, it  will  have  richly  justified  itself. 
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Education  as  a 
Planning  Tool 


C Education  is  fine,  but  for  what?  Education  must  be  considered  both 
as  an  end  and  as  a means.  It  not  only  enriches  life,  but  it  is  increas- 
ingly indispensable  for  making  life  itself  possible.  Planning  implies  the 
application  of  discretion  in  directing  resources  to  objectives;  its  purpose 
is  the  enlargerrrent  of  returns  by  proper  management.  To  this  end 
skills  and  knowledge  are  indispensable.  If  a people  seeks  by  planning 
to  preserve  its  free  and  equal  access  to  opportunity,  it  must  itself  be 
a party  to  all  such  planning.  No  free  progressive  nation,  today,  can  af- 
ford to  be  uninformed;  much  less  can  it  afford  to  enlarge  either  educa- 
tion or  planning  until  and  unless  the  two  are  inseparably  integrated. 


The  Schwenkfelder  housewives 
of  the  Perkiomen  Valley  pains- 
takingly  made  long-hand  copies 
of  the  battered  and  worn  Latin 
grammars  handed  down  from 
their  first  settlers  so  that  their 
young  people  might  not  lose  their 
heritage  of  culture.  The  early 
Amish  house-fathers,  in  their  fer- 
tile limestone  valleys  (some  of 
these,  men  of  university  stand- 
ing), taught  in  their  candle-lit 
kitchens  the  essentials  of  higher 
mathematics.  The  first  native  text 
on  education  in  America  was  the 
unique  and  surprisingly  modern- 
minded  treatise  of  Christopher 
Dock,  “Schoolmaster  of  the  Skip- 
pack,”  in  this  State,  who  held 
that  more  than  “the  laying  on 
of  rods  was  needed  to  cast  out 
the  unruly  spirit.”  At  much  the 
same  time  Ben  Franklin’s  Satur- 
day Evening  Post  vied  with  the 
publications  of  the  Christopher 
Sower  Press  in  spreading  the 
blessings  of  culture  and  of  free 
and  enlightened  public  opinion 


to  growing  hinterlands  that 
looked  upon  Germantown  and 
Philadelphia  as  their  urban  and 
cultural  centers.  Moravians  at 
Na2;areth,  Bethlehem,  Emmaus 
and  Lititt;  were  keeping  safe  the 
sanctuaries  of  the  fine  arts — the 
fuges  of  Bach,  the  trombone 
choirs,  the  Christmas  “Put^ 
Beime”  with  Christmas  candles 
and  sparkling  candies  among  their 
branches,  the  Fasnacht  festival  of 
friendly  neighborhoods. 

No  less  forward-looking  were 
our  Pennsylvania  forefathers  on 
the  practical  sides  of  education 
for  vocational  preparation.  Along 
the  banks  of  the  slow-moving 
Conestoga  were  reared  the  work- 
shops of  the  Ephrata  Sabatarians, 
busy  with  artisans  and  eager  ap- 
prentices in  leather  and  metal 
work,  silver-smithing  and  fine 
book  printing  from  all  up  and 
down  the  Atlantic  seaboard — a 
showplace  for  tourist  visitors.  The 
Philadelphia  banker,  Stephen  Gir- 
ard, was  even  then  laying  the 
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Education  as  a Planning  Tool 


foundations  of  a far-reaching  pro- 
gram for  the  vocational  equip- 
ment of  deserving  orphan  lads. 
In  Lancaster  and  Reading  a rude 
but  effective  experimental  re- 
search was  perfecting  rifled  fire- 
arms destined  materially  to  aid 
America  at  more  than  one  critical 
juncture  in  her  struggle  against 
foreign  domination  and  encroach- 
ment. 

The  biographies  of  men  who 
set  the  American  pattern  reveals 
again  and  again  the  prevailing 
thirst  for  knowledge  in  every  part 
of  the  land.  Jefferson  saw  in  in- 
creasingly higher  standards  of 
education  for  the  leaders  of  a 
free  people  the  only  sure  guar- 
antee of  representative  govern- 
ment. Jackson  saw  in  our  public 
schools  the  soundest  preparation 
for  a sturdy  democracy.  Lincoln 
laid  the  foundations,  in  the  land- 
grant  colleges,  for  a splendid  sys- 
tem of  universities  for  the  people. 
Thus  education  for  leadership  by 
merit,  and  popular  representation 
by  well-informed  free  choice  be- 
came an  early  American  aspira- 
tion. 

Education  for  work;  education 
for  leisure.  These  are  the  dual 
roles  of  a major  planning  tool. 
Once  these  two  aspects  of  educa- 
tion seemed  to  look  opposite 
ways.  Now  by  the  miracle  of 
technology,  the  two  roles  can  be 
seen  to  be  fully  reconcilable  as 
ends  and  means  rather  than  as 
opposite  poles  of  an  ancient  and 


unhappy  class  alignment.  More 
and  more  the  most  economical 
performance  of  work  is  seen  as 
the  highest  social  good.  So  in- 
tent has  all  our  planning  been  on 
perfecting  this  economy  that  the 
implications  of  the  leisure  precip- 
itated by  these  technologic  and 
managerial  economies  have  been 
tragically  overlooked. 

Planning  for  work  is  of  little 
good  unless  it  liberates  leisure, 
and  leisure  is  a sorry  thing  unless 
we  have  planned  for  that  too! 

Leisure  should  be  appreciated 
as  our  chief  good.  Leisure  pro- 
vides humanity  with  the  precious 
margin  for  justifying  its  existence; 
for  investing  man  with  the  dig- 
nity of  an  intelligence  that  has 
something  to  look  forward  to  and 
is  therefore  moved  to  plan.  The 
tragedy  of  democracies  is  that  the 
springs  of  its  intelligence  can  be 
so  easily  muddied  at  the  source, 
freedom  confused  with  license, 
information  mistaken  for  wisdom, 
and  arbitrary  coercion  parade  it- 
self as  economic  and  national 
planning. 

Education  serves,  in  planning, 
a dual  role:  it  discovers  the  best 
way  and  it  gains  from  the  people 
acceptance  and  support  of  the 
best  way.  Skill  and  trained  vision 
are  needed  for  the  former,  con- 
tinuous demonstration  and  ex- 
planation for  the  latter.  If  edu- 
cation be  the  first  defense  of  a 
free  people  it  becomes  at  once 
important  to  define  this  freedom 
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and  important  to  apply  education 
to  its  understanding  and  defense. 

What  do  we  desire  in  freedom? 
Certainly  nothing  that  calls  for 
injury  or  curtailment  to  others. 
Freedom  without  leisure  and  the 
capacity  for  creative  and  recre' 
ative  uses  of  leisure,  must  be  a 
barren  privilege. 

Before  education  can  enrich  the 
lives  of  a people  it  must  first  ere' 
ate  enough  wealth  and  distribute 
enough  income  to  support  free 
time  for  cultural  pursuits  and  sat- 
isfactions.  It  needs  to  do  even 
more;  it  needs  to  invest  the  labor 
needed  for  liberating  leisure  with 
a meaning  and  dignity  that  can 
raise  it  above  mere  drudgery.  We 
must  learn  not  only  how  to  pro- 

T 

As  Others  See  It  . . . 


duce  goods  with  increasing  econ' 
omy  of  time,  effort  and  materials, 
and  how  to  consume  it  with  in- 
telligent  discrimination  and  bene- 
fit, but  also  how  to  find  satisfac- 
tions in  the  skills  and  creative 
activities  we  apply  to  such  pro- 
duction. 

Perhaps  we  say,  a society 
should  plan  for  this  or  for  that; 
for  greater  production  or  for 
greater  security  or  for  wider  em- 
ployment or  for  less  waste.  But 
does  it  not  all  come  down  to 
terms  of  human  well-being  and 
happiness?  The  measure  of  a peo- 
ple’s progress  is  the  extent  in 
which  it  plans  for  future  good 
rather  than  to  escape  from  pres- 
ent intolerable  discomforts. 


“Looking  Toward  Future  Highways” 

“Included  in  the  usually  enlightening  annual  report  of  the  State  Planning  Board 
is  a series  of  recommendations  one  of  which  proposes  new  legislation  whereby  there 
will  be  fuller  control  of  billboards,  acquisition  of  wider  highway  rights-of-way  at 
critical  intersections  ‘and  at  points  of  unusual  scenic  or  historical  interest’  and 
laws  to  develop  ‘freeways’  in  the  highway  system  of  the  State. 

“By  text  and  illustration  the  report  shows  the  wide,  varied  and  extensive  work 
of  the  Planning  Board  over  the  last  years.  If  there  are  persons  to  whom  the 
Board  is  merely  a name,  the  report  will  be  a liberal  education  as  well  as  a con- 
vincing argument  that  such  agencies  are  desirable  for  the  entire  Commonwealth  in 
the  same  way  that  similar  bodies  are  desirable  for  an  intelligent  development  of 
cities,  counties  and  regions.  . . . 

. . The  Legislature  will  be  wise  if  it  reads  the  State  Planning  Board  recom- 
mendations and  be  governed  by  them.’’ 

-—The  Patriot,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Saturday,  April  1,  1939. 
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**When  Ignorance 
Is  Bliss*’ 


C The  Founders  of  our  Republic  significantly  chose  the  keen-eyed  and 
ever-vigilant  eagle  as  the  National  Emblem.  Should  we  now  reconsider 
this  choice  in  favor  of  the  ostrich,  that  fabled  escapist  who  evades 
threatened  danger  by  refusing  to  look?  There  seems  to  be  a consid- 
erable body  of  current  public  opinion  committed  to  the  thesis  that  if 
only  enough  people  can  be  brought  to  believe  that  a crisis  does  not 
exist,  presto! — it  is  gone.  This  sort  of  pollyanna  as  a substitute  for 
solid  facts  and  hard  thinking  can  well  spell  the  doom  of  any  people’s 
self-sufficiency  and  freedom. 


“Six  thousand  teachers  in  eight 
coal  counties  involving  400 
school  districts  have  not  re' 
ceived  any  pay  for  periods  rang- 
ing  from  one  to  ten  months!” 
One-sixth  of  the  2,500  school 
districts  in  the  State  were  re- 
ported  as  being  “on  relief;”  i.  e., 
operating  on  emergency  State 
funds,  now  exhausted.  One' 
fourth  of  the  school  districts  in 
five  anthracite  counties  are  unable 
to  pay  teachers,  bills,  or  interest 
on  bonds.  It  requires  no  great 
penetration  to  associate  these  con- 
ditions  with  the  state  of  industrial 
decline  in  these  areas.  Almost 
simultaneously  with  the  above 
news  headlines  appeared  a lead 
editorial  in  one  of  our  largest 
newspapers  savagely  attacking  the 
indisposition  of  our  school  au' 
thorities  to  trim  vigorously  in 
plant,  equipment  and  personnel. 

A community  establishes  a fine 
school  plant  and  does  so  not  only 
upon  the  basis  of  an  anticipated 
growth  in  school  population 
which  every  available  trend  indi' 


cates  to  be  highly  improbable,  but 
further  involves  itself  by  assum' 
ing  that  the  school  plant  can  be 
readily  paid  for  and  replaced  dur' 
ing  its  useful  life  out  of  tax  in' 
come  based  upon  a current  con' 
dition  which  impartial  and 
prudent  investigation  could  easily 
disclose  to  be  highly  unstable. 

“When  ignorance  is  bliss,  ’tis 
folly  to  be  wise”? 

In  the  case  of  the  coal  indus' 
try,  of  which  the  threatened  cob 
lapse  of  public  education  in  the 
affected  areas  is  only  one  of  many 
by'products,  it  may  be  said  that 
there  are  few  industries  in  which 
warnings  of  declines  and  crises 
were  more  conspicuously  apparent. 
Over  the  past  decade  the  value 
of  product  for  anthracite  coal,  in 
which  Pennsylvania  enjoys  a vir' 
tual  monopoly,  steadily  declined 
from  a total  for  the  State  in  1927 
of  $416,182,700  for  an  output  of 
66,934,756  net  tons  to  a low  in 
1937  of  $192,628,900  for  an  out' 
put  of  49,404,092  net  tons.  For 
the  same  period  capital  invest' 
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ment,  while  it  underwent  a slight 
decline  through  the  valley  of  the 
30’s,  has  remained  practically  the 
same. 

It  is,  however,  when  the  con^ 
sequences  in  unemployment  and 
curtailed  income  to  consumers  are 
examined  that  the  picture  be- 
comes  most  disturbing.  The  num- 
ber  of  employes  for  the  same 
period  declined  from  a total  in 
1927  of  169,310  to  93,814  in  1937 
(the  lowest  point  in  the  data 
series  as  yet  available)  while 
wages  slid  from  $275,097,300  to 
less  than  one'half  this  sum  in 
1937.  Since  the  high  point  in 
1927,  there  has  been  a steady  de' 
dine  in  employment  without  a 
break.  The  realized  price  of  coal 
also  has  been  steadily  falling  over 
the  past  decade. 

And,  while  the  steady  and  ac' 
celerated  accumulation  of  excess 
production  has  been  piling  up 
losses  over  the  past  score  of  years, 
there  has  been  a decreasing  voh 
ume  of  output  and  an  even  more 
rapidly  decreasing  income  from 
sales  with  which  to  absorb  such 
losses. 

“Anthracite  is  upon  the  firing  line. 
Its  labor  relations,  the  conduct  of  its 
business,  its  very  existence  as  a pri- 
vate enterprise  under  constitutional 
rights,  are  being  made  the  subject  of 
popular  scrutiny  and  criticism.  Unless, 
therefore,  this  criticism  can  be  di- 
rected into  constructive  channels,  the 
industry  bids  fair  to  become  the  un- 
willing patient  of  political  doctors  and 
the  victim  of  legislative  experimenta- 
tion. As  a key  industry,  political  and 
economic  trend  in  anthracite  will 
largely  influence  all  industry,  and  as 
our  social  structure  is  so  predom- 
inantly commercial,  will  profoundly 


affect  the  social  organization  of 
American  democracy.” 

This  is  no  quotation  from  any 
current  publication,  but  was  a 
statement  made  by  S.  D.  War- 
riner.  President  of  the  Lehigh 
Coal  and  Navigation  Company, 
back  in  1923. 

It  is  not  probable  that  employ- 
ment  for  all  mine  workers  can  be 
greatly  enlarged  in  view  of  the 
increased  mechanization  which  is 
constantly  displacing  miners.  As 
a consequence  of  technologic  im- 
provements, the  per  man  output 
in  1929  was  already  seen  to  have 
doubled  that  of  1889,  having 
risen  from  two  and  one-half  tons 
per  man-day  to  five  tons  per  man- 
day.  For  years  there  has  been 
intermittent  discussion  of  the 
need  for  revision  of  crippling 
freight  rates.  As  long  ago  as 
1924  proposals  had  been  made  for 
dealing  with  transportation  costs 
and  for  the  elimination  of  wastes 
of  various  kinds  in  the  industry, 
for  the  conversion  of  coal  into 
electrical  energy  at  the  mine 
mouth,  and  for  the  salvaging  of 
surplusses  by  the  development  of 
a variety  of  by-products. 

These  data  have  not  been 
paraded  for  the  purpose  of  indi- 
cating any  solution  for  Pennsyl- 
vania’s coal  problem,  but  pri- 
marily to  illustrate  the  apparently 
unimportant  role  played,  up  to 
this  time,  by  factual  data  in  deal- 
ing with  this  dramatic  if  some- 
what isolated  problem  of  wfisely 
planning  the  schools  for  what  has 
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now  become  a distressed  area  of 
our  State. 

Yet  it  serves  to  illustrate  a 
danger  inherent  to  all  public  im' 
provement  not  supported  by 
sound  planning.  When  a people 
has  found  itself  able  for  genera- 
tions  to  proceed  from  almost  any 
assumption  and  find  itself  vindi- 
cated by  the  expansion  of  wealth 
and  opportunity  characteristic  of 
a pioneer  economy,  it  is  difficult 
to  convince  it  of  the  need  for 
painstaking  analysis  and  careful 
interpretation  as  prerequisites  for 
action. 

If  education — and  we  are  using 
this  term  in  its  broader  sense — 
had  been  effectively  “on  the  job,” 
it  may  be  said,  impasses  like  this 
threatened  paralysis  of  public 
schools  in  the  anthracite  region 
could  have  been  foreseen  and 
averted.  On  the  other  hand  it 
could  be  said  with  perhaps  equal 
force  that  the  school  plants,  how- 
ever burdensome,  were  needed 
and  their  erection  indispensable  to 
the  proper  service  of  the  people, 
that  these  people  have  not  been 
migrating  out  of  the  area  and  that 


the  contraction  of  employment  of 
the  anthracite  coal  industry  was 
not  a certain  prospect.  But  such 
variables  and  uncertainties  always 
must  be  faced  by  communities 
Certainly  evidences  of  impending 
embarrassment  of  the  coal  indus- 
try already  existed  and  should 
have  been  reflected  in  the  amor- 
tization terms  set  up  for  all  long- 
range  public  improvements.  The 
facts  available  in  1924  should 
have  pointed  education  the  way 
toward  canvassing  the  prospects 
for  bringing  in  industries  suitable 
to  local  or  regional  resources  and 
toward  providing  the  vocational 
guidance  needed  to  channelize 
youth  away  from  crowded  occu- 
pations in  obsolescent  industries. 

In  a word,  adult  education  to 
encourage  an  intelligent  and  effec- 
tive application  of  planning  for 
economic  balance  and  well-being, 
together  with  the  systematic  pro- 
motion of  vocational  guidance  for 
youth,  could  do  much  to  effect, 
with  a minimum  of  human  suffer- 
ing and  economic  waste,  those 
transitions  industrial  change  is 
constantly  bringing  about. 


“Our  people  have  little  knowledge  and  much  opinion.’’ — Dr.  Robert  M.  Hutchins. 
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Last  month’s  maps  showed  the  effort  being  made  by  township  governments  to  meet  their  local  educational  costs.  The  above  map 
geographically  discloses  what  the  citizens  are  doing  to  meet  the  costs  of  their  local  schools. 


The  above  map  shows  a generalized  picture  of  the  varied  schoo 
the  district  must  be  analyzed  as  shown  by  the  left-hand  chart.  I 
pupil  costs  within  a school,  as  shown  by  the  right-hand  chart,  1 
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s on  a school  district  basis.  For  thorough  study  each  school  within 
? 'er,  it  may  become  necessary  to  analyze  on  a school  basis,  to  check 
:;  le  of  the  range  of  variation  often  concealed  in  larger  aggregates. 
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Example  of  educational  uses  to  which  flow-charts  amJ  like  graphic  devices  can  be  put  in  the  field  of  public  administration. 


Planning  for  Adult 
and  Recreational 
Education 


C The  present  basis  for  education  in  Pennsylvania  is  being  rapidly 
changed  by  conditions  that  are  altering  the  make-up  and  habits  of  our 
population.  The  first  of  these  changes  is  in  age  composition.  Our 
population  is  becoming  older,  due  to  a constant  decline  in  the  birth 
rate  for  the  past  generation  or  longer,  and  to  the  increased  expectancy 
of  life  made  possible  by  modern  medical  science.  These  population 
trends  are  already  affecting  contemporary  life  in  many  profound  and  un- 
suspected ways,  some  of  which  are  briefly  surveyed  in  this  article. 


If  our  great  State  educational 
investment,  which  is  annually 
larger  than  that  of  the  entire  Re' 
public  of  France,  is  to  serve  Penn' 
sylvania  properly  during  the  next 
twenty  years,  our  schools  must 
themselves  assume  the  leadership 
in  adapting  their  facilities  to  our 
changing  needs.  The  penalty  for 
failing  to  do  so  may  be  the  de' 
dine  of  many  of  our  proudest 
institutions  of  learning,  and  a lost 
opportunity  of  service  during 
years  in  which  properly  directed 
educational  programs  can  do  more 
perhaps  than  at  any  time  in  the 
past  to  enable  our  people  to  live 
happily  in  a rapidly  changing 
world. 

Our  school  population  in  the 
elementary  grades  is  already 
markedly  declining,  although  in 
the  secondary  grades  it  is  now  at 
an  all'time  high.  These  changes 
in  school  attendance  correspond 
to  the  following  birth'rate  facts. 
In  the  early  1920’s  our  number  of 
births  had  reached  a maximum, 
and  it  is  the  children  born  during 
that  period  who  are  crowding  our 


high  schools.  But  the  number 
five  years  of  age  and  younger  is 
now  less  than  half  the  number  of 
those  ten  years  of  age,  and  the 
number  one  year  of  age  is  less 
than  one'fifth  that  of  those  of  five 
years  of  age.  These  facts  are  true 
for  Pennsylvania  as  well  as  for 
the  total  United  States  population 
and  a similar  condition  is  observ' 
able  in  Europe. 

It  will  not  do  to  assume  that  it 
has  been  our  business  depression 
and  its  consequences  that  are  to 
blame  for  these  facts,  for  it  is  in 
the  period  before  the  business  de' 
pression  occurred  that  these 
changes  became  evident.  Sample 
surveys  and  careful  population  es' 
tin  lade  since  1930  seem  to 
inc  a continuance  of  this 

tn  ot  only  for  the  United 
States  c^nd  for  Pennsylvania,  but 
also  for  most  of  the  civilized 
world. 

There  is  no  space  here  to  indi' 
cate  either  the  causes  or  the  im' 
plications  of  these  changes  as  they 
affect  general  social  problems. 
Their  bearing  on  the  future  of 
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Planning  for  Adult  and  Recreational  Education 


education  is,  however,  profound. 
It  must  be  emphasized  that  there 
is  no  need  for  crystal  gazing  or 
speculation  in  reaching  such  con' 
elusions.  The  educational  prob' 
lem  of  the  next  twenty  years  is 
already  defined  by  the  present 
composition  of  our  population. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  decline  in 
future  school  population  is  partic- 
ularly emphatic  for  all  our  coun- 
ties east  of  the  Allegheny  Moun- 
tains. The  predominance  of  chil- 
dren in  Pennsylvania  is  in  the 
western  half  of  the  State,  but 
even  in  the  county  exhibiting  the 
largest  proportion  of  population 
at  age  five  and  under  (Fayette 
County),  those  under  age  one  are 
fewer  than  one-fifth  of  the  num- 
ber under  age  five,  and  those  un- 
der five  fewer  than  those  from  five 
to  ten  which,  considering  the  in- 
evitable mortalities  of  early  life,  is 
a startling  condition. 

The  decline  in  the  proportion 
of  children  has  been  accompanied 
by  an  increase  in  numbers  of  those 
of  middle  life  and  older,  who  are 
now  a majority  of  our  population, 
whereas  during  all  our  early  State 
and  National  history,  those  un- 
der twenty-one  formed  a majority. 

A second  change,  bearing  on  the 
future  of  education  is  the  increase 
of  leisure  time.  This  increase  in 
leisure  is  due,  in  part,  to  techno- 
logical unemployment,  and  in  part 
to  a spreading  of  employment  and 
to  an  increasing  demand  for  lei- 
sure, both  of  which  influences  re- 
sult in  shorter  hours  of  work  as 


compared  with  business  and  in- 
dustrial conditions  of  a generation 
ago. 

Education  must,  therefore,  (for 
the  next  twenty  years)  face  these 
facts:  the  elementary  school  pop- 
ulation will  decline  unless  there 
is  extensive  immigration  into 
Pennsylvania.  The  high  school 
population  is  now  at  its  probable 
maximum  over  any  predictable 
period.  The  probability  is  high 
that  it  also  will  gradually  decline, 
despite  the  recent  advance  in  the 
age  of  compulsory  education. 

But  the  need  for  education  is 
not  declining.  The  need,  is  per- 
haps, growing,  but  it  is  a need 
among  older  people  for  instruc- 
tion and  direction  in  the  wise  use 
of  leisure  time.  Under  these  con- 
ditions, if  our  State  institutions, 
our  normal  schools  and  our  local 
elementary  and  high  school  plants 
are  to  retain  their  present  useful- 
ness, they  must  at  once  approach 
the  problem  of  adult  education  in 
a serious  way. 

Our  normal  schools  and  uni- 
versities must  devote  more  of 
their  facilities  to  preparing  future 
teachers  for  adult  education  and 
recreational  leadership,  and  our 
elementary  schools  and  high 
schools  must  offer  their  facilities 
for  community  use  and  depart 
from  their  traditional  function  of 
serving  only  children. 

Under  Pennsylvania’s  progres- 
sive school  laws,  the  public  school 
facilities  of  every  community  are 
(Continued  on  page  19) 
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Conference 

Notes 


Penn’a  State  Association  of 
Boroughs  Convention 

Held  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Feb- 
ruary 23-25,  1939. 

The  discussions  of  the  conven- 
tion were  largely  concerned  with 
the  collection  and  distribution  of 
taxes  as  affecting  the  administration 
of  boroughs.  A good  deal  of  atten- 
tion was  also  given  to  the  matter  of 
public  utilities,  particularly  with  ref- 
erence to  the  control  of  rates  or  serv- 
ice beyond  the  municipal  limits  where 
there  is  no  existing  company  in  com- 
petition with  the  municipal  utilities 
service.  Mr.  Gilbert  of  Tyrone  and 
Mr.  Wingerd  of  Chambersburg  put  on 
a lively,  interesting  debate  on  the 
merits  of  House  Bill  No.  63  which 
would  provide  the  means  whereby 
municipalities  may  construct  water, 
gas,  sewage  treatment  and  electrical 
plants,  or  acquire  them  amicably  or 
through  condemnation  of  existing 
plants  rendering  these  services.  While 
the  convention  hesitated  binding  bor- 
oughs to  any  hard  and  fast  position 
with  regard  to  Civil  Service,  it  was 
generally  conceded  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  police  should  be  non-political 
and  that  there  should  be  some  preser- 
vation of  tenure  of  office.  There  was 
also  the  problem  of  expanded  relief 
burdens  which  was  covered  in  the  ad- 
dress by  Hon.  Ehvood  Turner, 
Speaker  of  the  House,  who  discussed 
“State  Finances  and  Public  Relief.” 
The  Speaker  stressed  the  necessity  for 
municipalities  to  so  organize  their  pub- 
lic works  programs  as  to  utilize  ad- 
vantageously the  relief  funds  provided 
by  the  State  and  Federal  Governments. 
As  in  previous  conventions,  there  was 
considerable  discussion  of  various  as- 
pects of  Home  Rule.  Mr.  George 
Ross  Hull,  representing  the  City  of 
Harrisburg,  in  discussing  Home  Rule, 
maintained  that : ( 1 ) Local  communi- 
ties should  have  the  competency  to 
manage  their  own  affairs ; (2)  self- 
government  is  a primary  principle  of 
our  American  system,  and  (3)  greater 
responsibility  to  the  citizen  can  be 
procured  from  local  officials  than 


from  State  and  National  officials  in 
whose  election  the  local  citizen’s  vote 
plays  a considerably  less  decisive  part. 

Joint  Conference  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Planning  Board 
and  the  Metropolitan  Philadel- 
phia Chapter  of  the  American 
Public  Works  Association 

Held  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  at 

the  Engineers  Club,  February 

23,  1939. 

This  conference  provided  an  ex- 
periment in  the  presentation  of  plan- 
ning problems  and  planning  tech- 
niques. The  Philadelphia  group,  in- 
cluding municipal  engineers  and  plan- 
ners from  within  and  outside  the  city, 
had  invited  the  State  Planning  Board’s 
staff  to  stage  an  exposition  of  State 
Planning  techniques.  The  program  of- 
fered was  made  up  of  papers,  exhibits 
and  discussions  from  the  floor,  in  the 
following  order : kir.  F.  A.  Pitkin, 
Executive  Director  Pennsylvania 
State  Planning  Board,  “General  Intro- 
duction,” outling  the  broad  field  of 
State  Planning ; Mr.  Roy  Helton, 
Statistician,  State  Planning  Board, 
“People  as  the  Basis  for  Planning,” 
outlining  methods  and  results  of  the 
State  Planning  Board’s  population 
studies ; Air.  Willis  Wissler,  Planning 
Economist,  State  Planning  Board,  “In- 
dustry as  a Alajor  Determinate  of 
Population  Pattern  and  of  Govern- 
mental Requirements,”  outlining  meth- 
ods and  results  of  State  Planning 
Board’s  studies  of  localization  and 
migration  of  industry;  Mr.  George 
R.  Copeland,  Assistant  Director, 
State  Planning  Board,  “Engineering 
Aspects  of  Pennsylvania’s  State  Plan- 
ning Program,”  discussing  mapping, 
plane  coordinates,  aerial  photographs, 
highw'ay  planning,  etc. ; Mr.  F.  A. 
Pitkin,  Executive  Director,  State  Plan- 
ning Board,  “Federal,  State  and  Local 
Planning  Relationships,”  discussing 
public  w’orks  programming  and  other 
fields  of  mutual  interest  to  various 
levels  of  government. 
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Conference  Notes 


Harrisburg  Statistical  Society 

Held  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  at  the 
University  Club,  March  8, 
1939. 

The  meeting  was  devoted  to  the  ad- 
dress by  Mr.  Harry  M.  Kurth,  U.  S. 
Treasury  Department  entitled  “Statis- 
tical Uses  of  Financial  Reports.”  The 
dramatic  high  point  of  the  evening’s 
paper  was  the  fact  that  the  U.  S. 
Government  could  assemble  and  pre- 
sent its  financial  reports  for  the  year 
1938  within  less  than  ten  days  after 
the  close  of  the  accounting  period. 
This  amazing  feat  was  made  possible 
by  the  use  of  radio  communication  to 
get  in  final  field  reports  and  the  use 
of  punched  cards  and  mechanical  tabu- 
lation. The  immediacy  of  such  data  is 
highly  significant.  The  time  lag  is 
among  the  greatest  handicaps  embar- 
rassing the  rapid  and  effective  prog- 
ress of  planning.  Significant  data  be- 
comes available  too  late  to  permit 
anything  to  be  done  toward  anticipat- 
ing effects  and  for  doing  anything 
about  it.  If  the  general  public  could 
be  made  as  aware  of  the  importance  of 
timeliness  in  data  necessary  for  pub- 
lic planning  as  traders  on  the  stock 
market  are  aware  of  the  need  for 
ticker  service  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
market  fluctuations,  there  would  need 
to  be  no  question  as  to  the  utility  of 
adequate,  current,  and  reliable  data 
for  effective  planning  in  the  conduct 
of  community,  state,  and  national 
affairs. 

West  Shore  Planning 
Federation 

Held  in  Lemoyne  Trust  Com- 
pany, Lemoyne,  Pa.,  February 
20,  1939. 

The  West  Shore  Planning  Federa- 
tion held  an  important  meeting  in  the 
Lemoyne  Trust  Company  Building, 
Lemoyne,  Penna.  Fourteen  dele- 
gates from  six  West  Shore  communi- 
ties were  present : Lemoyne,  New 
Cumberland,  West  Fairview,  Worm- 
leysburg,  C^p  Hill,  and  East  Penns- 
boro  Township.  Mr.  J.  F.  Ferguson, 
Wormleysburg,  Vice  President,  of  the 


Federation,  presided  in  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Joseph  N.  Hobart.  Mr.  F.  A. 
Pitkin,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board, 
as  speaker  for  the  evening,  empha- 
sized that  now  is  always  the  time 
to  zone — not  waiting  until  an  emer- 
gency has  arisen — when  it  will  be  too 
late.  The  advantages  of  an  official 
regional  planning  set-up  to  spread 
costs  for  each  cooperating  unit  and 
so  permit  the  hiring  of  superior  tech- 
nicians was  urged  upon  the  attention 
of  the  group. 

Calendar 

May  15-17 

National  Conference  on  Planning, 
Boston,  Mass.  Joint  annual  con- 
ference of  American  Society  of 
Planning  Officials,  American  Plan- 
ning and  Civic  Association,  Na- 
tional Economic  and  Social  Plan- 
ning Association  and  American 
City  Planning  Institute.  Confer- 
ence Director,  Miss  Elisabeth  H. 
Herlihy,  Room  24,  State  House, 
Boston,  Mass. 

May  23-25 

Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs.  The  Inn,  Buck 
Hill  Falls.  Pa.  “The  Club- 
Woman’s  Contribution  to  Demo- 
cracy.” Mrs.  F.  Earle  Magee, 
President  and  General  Federation 
Director. 

June  5-6’" 

Pennsylvania  Association  of  Plan- 
ning Commissioners  Annual  Con- 
vention. Erie,  Pa.  Arthur  Cassel, 
Secretary,  City  Hall,  Allentown. 
Pa. 

June  18-24 

American  Library  Association.  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  Secretary,  Carl 
H.  Milam,  520  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago,  111. 

June  20-22 

American  Public  Welfare  Associa- 
tion. Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Director,  Fred 
K.  Hoehler,  1313  E.  60th  St.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

June  28-30 

Pennsylvania  Water  Works  Opera- 
tors’ Association.  State  College, 
Penna.  Secretary-Treasurer,  I.  M. 
Glace,  22  S.  22d  St.,  Harrisburg, 
Penna. 

July  5-13 

International  Federation  for  Hous- 
ing and  Town  Planning.  Stock- 
holm, Sweden.  Secretary,  Mrs. 
Paula  Schafer,  rue  Cantersteen  47, 
Shell  Bldg.,  608  Brussels,  Belgium. 
August  15-16-17 

Annual  Teachers  College  World 
Congress  on  Education  of  Democ- 
racy on  Mornlngside  Heights. 
Teachers  College,  N.  Y.  C. 


"In  a country  like  this  . . . if  there  cannot  be  money  found  for  education,  there 
is  something  amiss  in  the  riding  political  power.” — George  Washington. 


• Complete  details  of  the  progrram  will  be  provided  in  the  May  issue  of  PENN- 
SYLVANIA PLANNING. 
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Recent  Planning 
and  Zoning  Activity 


New  York. — More  than  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  members  and  em- 
ployes of  planning  boards  completed 
the  three-day  Regional  T raining 
School  sponsored  by  the  Municipal 
Training  Institute  of  New  York  State 
at  Rochester  on  January  25,  26,  27. 
A like  number  were  present  in  New 
York  City,  February  7,  8,  and  9. 
These  sessions  were  staffed  by  an  im- 
pressive instructional  staff  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Wayne  D.  Heydecker, 
Director  of  State  Planning,  Division 
of  State  Planning,  Albany,  New  York. 

Media. — In  response  to  a well- 
organized  campaign  of  the  Associated 
Clubs  of  Pennsylvania  for  Roadside 
Development,  “Eighteen  firms  out  of 
fifty  contacted,”  Mrs.  Cyril  G.  Fox, 
State  Chairman  of  the  movement,  re- 
ported, “have  agreed  to  take  down 
their  Iwards.”  Seven  others  expressed 
a willingness  to  do  so  if  their  com- 
petitors would  cooperate. 

West  Reading. — Howard  Ricken- 
bach,  of  Philadelphia,  has  been  ap- 
pointed City  Manager  of  West  Read- 
ing, succeeding  Donald  C.  Wagner, 
now  first  City  Manager  of  Ephrata. 

Clearfield  County. — The  nation’s 
highway  safety  experts  are  watching 
with  keen  interest  a novel  experiment 
in  road  construction  now  being  con- 
ducted in  Clearfield  County.  A cor- 
rugated stretch  “geared”  to  tire 
treads  on  the  Lakes-to-Sea  highway 
on  U.  S.  322,  between  Grampian  and 
Luthersburg,  has  been  laid.  The 
three-inch  layer  over  old  concrete 
seems  highly  resistant  to  wear,  free 
from  glare,  and  non-skidding. 


Harrisburg  (Capitol). — The  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission’s  applica- 
tion for  Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Res- 
toration Land  Acquisition  Project  has 
been  approved  by  the  Scretary  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture through  the  Biological  Survey. 
This  project,  authorized  under  the 
Pittman-Robertson  Act  will,  says 
Colonel  Nicholas  Biddle,  President  of 
the  Game  Commission,  result  in  the 
acquisition  of  sixteen  tracts  of  State 
game  lands  with  an  estimated  total  of 
9,044.7  acres,  distributed  throughout 
nine  counties  of  the  State. 


Lancaster.  — A five-year  “long- 
term” public  works  plan  outlined  un- 
der the  expert  guidance  of  the  Re- 
search Bureau  of  the  National  Econ- 
omy League  was  discussed  with  the 
Mayor  and  City  Council.  The  plan 
rests  upon  a five-year  budget  listing 
needs  according  to  priority. 


Harrisburg  (Capitol). — Mr.  Peter 
Kaffka,  city  planner,  architect,  and 
ministerial  technical  counselor  from 
Budapest,  Hungary,  who  has  been 
delegated  by  his  government  to  visit 
selected  countries  in  preparation  of  a 
study  on  city  planning,  called  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board’s 
headquarters  to  make  an  examination 
of  a State  planning  board’s  relation 
with  city  planning.  He  expressed  a 
lively  interest  in  regard  to  the  Board’s 
cooperative  relationship  with  such 
metropolitan  region  problems  as  that 
of  the  Harrisburg  regional  planning 
project. 


▼ 


Special  Announcement 

To  all  persons  interested  in  public  planning,  whether  as  progressive  citizens  or 
as  public  officials,  the  June  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  of  Planning 
Commissioners  at  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  should  constitute  a major  event.  Last  year’s 
meeting  effectively  disclosed  the  increasing  variety  and  importance  of  planning 
activity  in  Pennsylvania.  All  planning  officials,  whether  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion or  not,  should  make  every  effort  to  be  present  and  to  participate  actively  in  the 
program  of  conferences  and  round-tables. 
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Book  and  Magazine 
Reviews  and 
Directories 


"THE  NEW  UNIVERSE’’— Baker 
Brownell.  D.  Van  Nostrand  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  250  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  454  pp.  $4. 

Versatile  as  the  average  man  has 
been  made  in  this  day  by  the  constant 
flood  of  information  pouring  in  upon 
him  from  radio  and  motion  picture, 
no  less  than  from  a multitude  of  di- 
gests and  other  compact  sources  of 
information,  it  may  be  said  that  few 
of  our  scholars  would  care  to  attempt 
any  such  universal  digest  of  our  day 
and  age  as  was  so  brilliantly  attempted 
by  Sir  Francis  Bacon  in  his.  Even  in 
those  few  instances  in  which  omnis- 
cience has  been  attempted,  the  general 
reaction  has  been  by  no  means  uni- 
versally favorable.  There  is,  of  course, 
the  old  saw  of  the  Jack-of-all-trades 
who  is  master  of  none.  And  yet  there 
never  has  been  a time  in  which  it  has 
become  so  necessary  for  people  to 
proceed  from  comprehensive  view- 
points. The  first  approach  to  Brown- 
ell’s highly  compressed  encyclopedia 
is  rather  discouraging.  The  scope  and 
variety  of  the  sciences  and  logics  to 
be  reconciled  seems  to  be  endless.  The 
text  is  so  richly  packed  with  obscure 
as  well  as  pertinent  erudition  that  the 
layman  soon  feels  himself  lost  in  end- 
less labyrinths  of  ideas  and  implica- 
tions. It  will  richly  repay  the  reader 
to  persist  in  his  exploration  of  the 
text  and  if  he  does  so  he  may  find 
somewhere  near  the  center  of  the 
volume  an  illuminating  statement 
which  helps  to  throw  the  entire  com- 
plicated text  into  some  sort  of  ra- 
tional perspective.  The  author  points 
out  that  “a  truly  scientific  system 
would  mean  coordinated  energies  and 
their  use  down  to  the  last  erg.  It 
would  abhor  waste  and  conflict,  for 
science,  if  nothing  more,  is  a category 
involved  in  systematic  order.  It  would 
cut  the  great  depressions  and  panics 
to  an  unimportant  minimum,  and  peri- 
odic losses,  now  called  inevitable, 
would  no  doubt  disappear.  . . . But 
the  modern  age  is  not  solely  scientific, 
and  within  its  general  organism  wild 


powers  clash  and  jar  sometimes  with 
terrible  concussions.  Reason  is  highly 
localized  in  our  social  system.  There 
remain,  and  no  doubt  always  will  re- 
main, refractory  and  perverse  ma- 
terials, shock  and  nature’s  prejudice 
and  the  raw  thrust  and  headlong  drive 
of  men.  The  tendencies  of  industrial 
society  cannot  always  be  consistent.” 
The  implications  of  these  definitions 
of  science  and  of  its  place  in  modern 
society  should  be  found  of  special  in- 
terest to  all  those  devoted  to  the  pro- 
motion of  a better  society  by  intel- 
ligent and  systematic  planning. 

"WERE  WE  GUINEA  PIGS?’’— 
Class  of  1938,  University  High  .School, 
The  Ohio  State  University,  Henry 
Holt  and  Company,  257  Fourth  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.  Y.,  1938,  303  pp. 

Here  in  this  unusual  and  exceedingly 
well  done  journal  of  the  progress  of 
youth  through  one  of  our  more  recent 
experimental  schools  is  revealed  the 
genesis  and  growth  of  ideas  and  ideals 
which  may  be  counted  on  to  shape  and 
determine  the  fate  of  this  current  pub- 
lic planning  movement  from  which  so 
much  is  hoped  and  needs  to  be  hoped. 
A most  encouraging  indication  of  the 
serious  test  of  realistic  acceptance  of 
critical  public  planning  lying  ahead  is 
reflected  in  the  almost  militant  front  in 
process  of  development  among  our 
young  people  against  propaganda  as 
an  obscuration  device,  and  a hardy  in- 
sistence upon  the  impersonal  discipline 
of  facts  and  of  scientific  method. 
Special  thought  should  be  given  to 
Chapter  VII,  “Putting  Our  Minds  in 
Order.”  The  section  on  “Ceramics” 
under  “Expression  Through  Art”  (p. 
150  et  seq.)  merits  especial  praise  for 
its  maturity  of  analysis  and  generali- 
zation and  offers  a perhaps  uncon- 
scious parable  on  public  planning  by 
its  commentory  upon  the  problem  of 
reconciling  the  roles  of  random  vari- 
ables and  of  organized  and  purposive 
skills.  Should  1^  required  reading  for 
all  who  would  “save  the  world”  for 
posterity. 
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“AMERICA  REBORN:  A Plan 
for  the  Decentralisation  of  Industry” 
— Ralph  L.  Woods,  Longmans,  Green 
and  Company,  114  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  375  pp.  $3. 

By  breaking  down  the  analysis  to 
the  origins,  present  status,  and  future 
trends  of  industrial  concentration,  the 
author  achieves  orderly  sequence  of 
causes  and  effects,  both  for  the  present 
and  the  future.  In  Part  I,  which 
analyzes  the  past,  the  urbanizing  ef- 
fect of  the  industrial  revolution,  the 
combination  of  the  artificial  and  lim- 
ited liabilities  corporation  grouped 
with  steam  power  and  the  metropoli- 
tan concentrations  of  population  that 
sprang  from  industrialism  are  dra- 
matically reviewed.  Facing  the  present, 
then,  as  covered  in  Part  II,  we  are 
confronted  with  the  social  blight  of 
the  metropolis,  the  high  cost  of  urban 
congestion  and  the  rapid  and  almost 
catas'trophic  obsolescence  of  the  older 
forms  of  manufacture  and  transporta- 
tion now  being  effected  by  the  head- 
long perfection  of  mobile  power.  It 
is  this  increasing  perfection  of  mobile 
power  that  is  seen  in  Part  III  to  hold 
the  key  to  the  future  in  regard  to  in- 
dustrial decentralization.  Large-scale 


Planning  for  Adult  and 
Recreational  Education 


(Continued  from  page  14) 

at  present  available  for  adult  use 
for  recreation  and  instruction,  if 
there  is  public  demand.  But  the 
public  is  very  largely  unaware  of 
the  fact  that  the  gymnasiums, 
classrooms  and  assembly  halls  of 
their  schools  belong  to  the  adults 
of  the  community  no  less  than  to 
their  children. 

In  these  aspects  of  the  role  of 


production,  dependent  upon  the  need  of 
concentrating  machines  around  steam- 
driven  power  plants,  are  seen  to  be 
facing  ithe  decentralizing  forces  of 
smaller  units  capable  of  following  with 
greater  flexibility  the  shifts  of  markets 
and  the  drifts  of  population.  The  au- 
thor, in  conclusion,  reviews  “new 
deal”  programs  and  economies  in  re- 
gard particularly  to  the  promotion  of 
hydro-electric  power  sources.  The 
author  points  out  that  “The  impor- 
tance of  basic  data  is  especially  ap- 
preciated by  those  who  have 
done  research  work  in  decentraliza- 
tion. There  is  a woeful  lack  of  data 
on  the  question.  As  an  example  of 
what  factual  data  can  mean  in  this 
field  we  might  cite  the  usefulness  of 
basic  studies  of  counties  of  various 
states  revealing  the  opportunities  in 
these  different  sections : the  industries 
located  therein,  and  the  extent  to 
which  they  are  industrially  and  agri- 
culturally self-contained.  Other  studies 
could  tell  us  more  about  the  use  of 
soils,  the.  possibilities  for  new  markets 
for  farm  wastes,  the  discovery  of  new 
uses  for  farm  products  in  industry,  and 
the  necessity  for  introducing  new 
crops  in  certain  regions.” 


education  in  the  adult  section  of 
the  community  lie  many  of  the 
basic  needs  for  a more  widely  in' 
formed  and  statistically  supported 
public  planning.  At  this  present 
hour  we  can  begin  a wise  program 
of  educational  planning,  that  will 
meet  these  new  problems  as  they 
arise.  If  we  neglect  to  make 
such  a plan  and  to  accumulate  the 
data  on  which  the  plan  can  prop' 
erly  be  made,  public  education 
will  be  failing  to  meet  its  re- 
sponsibilities  to  the  people  of  our 
State. 
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PERIODICALS  DIRECTORY 

Harper’s 
March,  1939 

“Hutchins  of  Chicago.”  Part  I, 
The  Daring  Young  Man — Milton  S. 
Mayer,  pp.  344-355. 

A sprightly,  fair,  and  readable 
analysis  of  our  youngest  university 
prexy  as  the  personification  of  the 
new  education.  . . he  be- 

lieves that  if  education  is  to  re- 
form, it  must  do  so  by  giving  the 
future  citizens  a picture  of  all 
human  experience  in  society  so 
that  the  citizens  will  he  able  to 
figure  out  whether  or  not  the  re- 
forms proposed  by  a Huey  Long 
are  really  reforms.” 

Land  Policy  Review 
January-February,  1939 

“Federal  School  Aids:  A Tool  for 
Social  Adjustment” — V.  Webster 
Johnson,  pp.  8-11. 

“A  few  hundred  dollars  of  State 
or  Federal  school  aid  to  people 
living  in  impoverished  areas  may 
be  sufficient  financial  incentive  for 
them  to  remain,  yet  such  ex- 
penditures may  be  socially  and 
economically  unsound.  ...  If 
measures  to  improve  use-of-land 
are  to  be  successful,  they  must  be 
preceded  and  accompanied  at 
every  step  by  a program  of  educa- 
tion. . . .:  (1)  To  assist  rural 

families  to  adapt  themselves  . . . 
to  situations  arising  in  a changing 
social  and  economic  environment, 
(2)  to  familiarize  landowners  and 
operators  with  objectives  of  the 
land  program  and  to  facilitate  con- 
structive adjustments,  and  (3)  to 
relieve,  over  a period  of  years, 
maladjustments  ...  by  facilitat- 
ing desirable  migration.” 

Youth  Leaders  Digest 
March,  1939 

“Can  Discussion  Muzzle  the 
Guns?”  J.  W.  Studebaker,  U.  S. 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

“In  the  time  that  it  would  have 
taken  Paul  Eevere  to  ride  less 
than  100  miles  with  his  message, 
the  appeal  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  ...  a few  days  ago 
. . . for  peace  went  around  the 
globe  and  became  a part  of  world 
opinion.  . . . The  student  who 
missed  hearing  Chamberlain  or 
Hitler  because  he  was  forced,  by 
an  indexible  school  program,  to 
conjugate  German  verbs  or  to  re- 
port on  the  Elizabethan  period  of 
English  history,  was  deprived  of 
some  real  education.” 
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“A  Ten-Year  Plan  for  the  State 
Penal  and  Correctional  System  in  Ok- 
lahoma”— Oklahoma  Planning  and  Re- 
sources Board,  Division  of  State  Plan- 
ning, Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma.  1939. 
This  prospectus,  supported  by  a sec- 
ond volume  supplying  a digest  of  laws 
pertaining  to  institutions  in  Okla- 
homa, presents  an  excellent  pioneer 
venture  into  a field  rich  in  opportunity 
for  applying  the  products  and  tech- 
niques of  social  planning. 

“How  Good  Are  Our  Colleges?” — 
Public  Affairs  Committee,  8 West  40th 
Street,  New  York  City.  32  pp.  10 
cents.  Popularly  written  but  not  flat- 
tering condensation  of  Bulletin  No. 
29,  “Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Teaching,”  as  a part  of 
the  “Study  of  the  Relation  of  Sec- 
ondary and  Higher  Education  in 
Pennsylvania.” 

“The  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion”— Prepared  for  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Education.  Palmer  O. 
Johnson  and  Oswald  L.  Harvey  with 
an  Introduction  by  Doak  S.  Campbell, 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  1938.  121  pp.  15  cents. 

A compact  and  authoritative  resume 
of  various  youth  programs  leading  up 
to  an  evaluation  of  the  contribution 
of  the  National  Youth  Administration. 

“Propaganda  Analysis”  — Institute 
for  Propaganda  Analysis,  Inc.,  130 
Morningside  Drive,  New  York  City. 
1938.  84  pp.  $2.  A collection  of  a 

number  of  articles,  released  from  time 
to  time  by  the  Institute  for  Propa- 
ganda Analysis,  Inc.,  designed  to  arm 
the  unwary  citizen  against  the  sub- 
tle wiles  of  undesirable,  partisan  and 
vicious  propaganda. 

• Reviewed  in  this  issue. 
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